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PREFACE 


We are privileged to present before the academic 
world the reprint of the twelve volumes of the famous 
“The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Studies” 
published between the years 1922 and 1945 under the 
authority of the Government of the United Provinces 
with Dr. Ganganatha Jha as its first editor. We are 
thankful to the University Gcants Commission for 


releasing adequate funds for the publication. 


The present editor takes upon himself the tes- 
ponsibility of reprinting the volumes according to a 
principle convenient and commendable to readers by 
putting together in one separate book the several 
avticles from the pen of a single writer published serially 
in successive volumes on the subject. To mention, Mm. 
Ganganatha Jha’s ‘Studies in Hindu Law and Mm. 
Gopinatha Kaviraja’s ‘The History and Bibliography of 
Nyaya- Vaisesika Literature’, which appeared in Vols. I-IV 
and VI and Vols. III-V and VII respectively are printed 
in two separate books. The foot-notes in the original 
volumes are collected here at the end, the text mentioning 
their numbers _ serially And, indices which will 
enable scholars to consult those portions of the text where 


they occur, have been inserted. 





[ i] 
Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraja’s articles in this volume 
( Reprint Series No. 3) contain 24 articles of which 
the last one is his masterly English translation and 
annotation on the first cluster of Udayana’s Nyaya- 
kusumafijali. We are giving below the reference to the 


articles as were published in the different volumes of 
the Original Series : 


1. The View-point of Nyaya- 


Vaisesika Philosophy Vol. 1, pp. 27-45 
IY. Nirmana-kaya Vol. 1, pp. 47-58 
WY, Parasurama Misra alias Vani 

Rasala Raya Vol, 2, pp. 1-4 
IV. A new Bhakti Sitra | 

(Bhakti-mimarhsa) Vol. 2, pp. 65-81 
V. The System of Cakras according 

to Govaksanatha Vol. 2 pp. 83-92 


VI, Some aspects of the history 
and doctrines of the Nathas Vol. 6, pp. 19-43 
VIL. Theism in Ancient India Vol. 2, pp. 93-111 
| | & 


- Vol. 3, pp. 67-77 
VIIL. Some aspeets of Vira 


_ Saiva Philosophy: _ Vol. 2, pp, 137-158 
IX. Sondala Upadhyaya | : ; | Vol. 2, pp. 199-200 
X. The Problem of Causality oe | 

Sankhya-Yoga View Vol. 4, pp. 125-151 
XL, The date of Madhusidana 
Sarasvati | Vol, 7, pp. 177-182 


XII, Mysticism in Veda — -Vol. 8, pp, 185-189 


NUE ee pic a) ee wee ee en ee 


( iii ) 
XIII. Gleanings from Yantras. | 
The Ten Mahavidyas Vol. 7, pp, 167-175 
XIV. The Philosophy of Tripura 


Tantra Vol. 9, Sec. IL pp. 85-98 
XV. Notes on Pasupata Philoso- | 

phy Vol. 9, Sec. II, pp. 99-106 
XVI. Some aspects of the Philosophy 

of Sakta Tantra : Vol. 10,pp. 21-29 
XVII. The life of a Yogin Vol. 9, Sec. I pp, 1-15 


XVIIL. The conception of Physical 

and Super-physical Organism 

in Sanskrit Literature | Vol, 10, pp. 1--20 
XIX The Mimarnsa Manuscripts 

in the Government Sanskrit 

Library ( Benares ) 

[ Informative of Important 

_ Authors and their works] —- Vol, 6, pp. 165--196 

XX Some variants in the Readings 

of the Vaisesika Siitras Vol. 7, pp: 71-76 
XXI. A short note on Tattvasamasa Vol. 10 pp. 30--34 
XXII, Descriptive notes on Sanskrit 


Manuscripts Vol. 7 pp. 183-192 
XXIII. Notes and Queries oe 
[ 1 ] Virgin Worship Vol, 5, pp. 193-195 


[ 2 ] Author of Prapaficasara Vol. 6, pp. 197--198 
XXIV. Nyaya-kusumanjali 
(English translation) Vol. 2, pp. 159--Lol 


The title of the book, ‘Notes on Religion and 
Philosophy’ has been devised in conformity with the 
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nature of the various articles collected in this single 
volume 

It is difficult for me to attempt an assessment on 
the quality and usefulness of the articles that come 
from the pen of a savant of his stature and eminence, 
His was a versatile genius who was destined to revel in 
any branch of Indian and European philosophy, And 
we, who had the opportunity to sit at his feet for decades 
could only feel how he could express himself with ease 
and precision , It seemed that his was not an intellectual 


make up; in him intellect and intution had a rare 
fusion. 


I feel very happy to be associated with this Unis 
versity once again to see this important work printed in 
a book-form, The task of editing is indeed very difficult, 
And in this cotext I must appreciate the invaluable 
service rendered by our Librarian, Shri Lakshmi 
Narayan Tiwari in seeing the book through the press and 
Preparing the indices. Services of my Personal Assistant, 


‘Shri Saligram Yadav, in this regard are thankfully 
acknowledged. 


Gaurinath Sastr 


8th September, 1983 
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NOTES ON RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE-VIEW POINT OF NYAYA-VAISESIKA 
PIUILOSOPHY 


The origin of Nyaya and Vaisesika schools of philo- 
sophy, as of all schools in India, is involved in great 
obscurity. It isnot known when and under what cir- 
cumstances these schools came to assume their present 
form, but, it may be supposed that before they took a 
definite shape with a solidity and distinctive character 
of their own, the ideas and views represented by them 
had been for a long time in a floating condition, though 
in wide vogue. These ideas and theories had not perhaps 
been the special property of any particular school—and 
in all likelihood no school had yet existed—but, they had 
been the common patrimony of all thoughtful minds: and 
it is possible that they were subsequently assimilated and 
utilised by the various religio-philosophical sects of the 
pre-Buddhistic and Buddhistic ages. A study of the early 
Pali and Prakrit literature in general, and of Dr. Schra- 
der’s learned tract “‘iiber den stand etc.” in particular, : 
would seem to countenance this conjecture. In the. 
Kathavatthu, for instance, we find much which we can. 
recognise at once to be in common with the accepted 
truisms of Sankhya-Yoga, e.g., the ge:ms of Satkaryavada 
etc. etc. | | 

So, it is very probable that if we at all allow our- 
selves in the present state of our ignorance the liberty of. 
seeking for origins we should expect them ina certain 
measure, so far as the leading ideas are concerned, in the 
religious speculations of early India. That Nyaya and © 


1 
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Vaisesika were in their inception affiliated to ( at any 
rate coloured by ) Saiva cult, as Sankhya to Vaisnavism, 
‘seems likely enough.! Haribhadra, author of Saddar- 
Sana-samuccaya, distinctly says that Siva was the object of 
worship among the Naiyayikas*; and Rajasekhara 
characterises Nyaya system as ‘Saiva Dargana’ in his own 
work on the subject. Similarly the Vaisesikas, too, being 
the worshippers of Pagupati, a form of Siva, were known 
as Pasupatas.* If we remember this fact we shall better 
understand certain features of these combined systems. 


But, this religious element was not all. Even in 
metaphysics, psychology and logic the two systems are 
Closely connected and present a community of form, so 
much so thatit is hard to distinguish for a modern 
analyst or Pandita one from the other. Indeed the two 
may be said to represent two complementary phases of 
fundamentally one and the same body of thought. What 
this attitude exactly was, it is not possible to determine 
within the brief compass of the present paper.* F or in or- 
der to understand a system properly it is necessary not only 
to set it in its true perspective, but,to study it from various 
points of view and under different relations. Nevertheless, 
it is desirable to say just a few words by way of introdu- 
ction concerning the aims and methods of this philosophy 
and the meaning of philosophy. in general in India. 


_ In India philosophy, especially in its earlier and 
truer form, was intended to serve a practical purpose. 
Bare speculation is. invariably condemned as waste of 
energy, in as much as it leads nowhere; speculation is 
deemed blind without the guiding light which Revelation 
or Higher Perception alone can furnish. Thus, the 
premises from which Reason has to draw its inferences 
are naturally beyond its own reach and stand outside of 
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itself, Reason is by nature impotent and cannot in any 
wise overstep its data. It is not creative nor intuitive; 
its function is interpretation of facts. Its ultimate resort 
is, therefore, nothing short of Direct Experience. But, 
as human experience is limited in its scope and is liable 
to error the experience on which our reasoning is based 
must be conceived as infinite and free from all the 
defects incidental to erring humanity. This infinite 
experience is embodied in the Revealed Scriptures. 
Reason, unaided by the light of this revelation, would be 
a4 groper in the dark and would never be able to discover 
the truth which is incapable of analysis and synthesis. To 
the general Indian philosopher, therefore, seeking to 
build up his individual system of thought on the bed-rock 
of supra-rational illumination contained in the Vedas or 


Agamas, much in the same fashion as to the schoolmen 


of Mediaeval Europe®, reason is subservient to faith. 


“Believe and then know”’—lgtala awa atqq—this seems 
to be the motto of Indian philosophy. 


Thus, in the general scheme of a man’s inner culture 


the study of philosophy is given a secondary, though a 


mecessary, Place : “seat ast gxereq:—alasat arateat 
tafasarfaaey:? 


“aitaea: sfienated) asaemsctaafatir: | 
Wat 4 aet eta wa eeaBaan 


This implies that the ultimate source of true know- 


ledge is revelation, but, as the facts of revelation cannot 
be accepted without any questioning in the present state 


of our life we have to study them with the help of reason. 


As soon. as it is brought home to us_ that these facts are 
quite possible and not irrational, the function of reason 
as a factor of our culture is fulfilled, F or, this function is 
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simply to beget a notion of possibility ( Sambhavani- 
buddhi ) in regard to a certain proposition, and not of its 
certainty. Certitude can never be reached by the inte- 
llectual faculties ( ef. aaintacsrara, etc. etc. }. That is, it 
is the bane of all intellectual processes, however subtle 
and cautious, that they involve self-contradictions. To 
be a thinker, without committing oneself to the antino- 
mies of thought, is impossible. It is for this reason that 
whatever a thesis may be it is not difficult to find a 
sufficient reason for supporting it. Consequently, the 
intellectual processes have to be supplemented by pro- 


cesses of personal realisation, viz., concentration and 
abstraction. 


In other words, the general enunciations of the ° 


Scriptures which are in the form of categorical pro- 
positions are sufficient in themselves, as coming from an 
infallible source, to Carry conviction; but, if the mind of 
the hearer be not free from the disturbing factors of 
doubt ( asambhavana ) and perversion (viparitabhavana), 
it will not receive the truth. The process of rational 
demonstration ( manana ), which is implied in all philo- 
Sophy, aims at removing this element of doubt® and 


producing a belief that the proposition as laid down in: 


the Scriptures is likely enough. But, even at this stage 
the seed of uncertainty is not wholly gone; the root of all 
error ( vtparitabhavang ) still remaining, illumination of 
consciousness resulting in the Vision of Truth cannot of 
course follow, Yoga ( Nididhyasana:) or the process of 
psychic discipline has, therefore, to be resorted to as 
capable, by holding in abeyance the phenomena of 
mental life altogethex, of bringing about this transcen- 
dental Vision or Intuition ( saksatkara ) of Truth.” 
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Philosohy, if rightly understood, is then only ap 
step in the cultivation of a man’s life. To be at all 
fruitful it must work in subordination to, i. e., on the 
data supplied by, revelation. Else it is apt to run astray.® 

This being so, it is easy to understand how different 
systems of philosophy, apparently conflicting with and 
subversive of one another, originate. The Highest Truth, 
which lends itself to the light of supra-mental Intuition, 
is indeed one and indivisible: but, it appears in diverse 
forms when looked at from diverse points of view corres- 
ponding to the capacities and tastes of the individual 
Sadhakas.. So long as the individualised consciousness 
asserts itsel{—so long as we are unable to dispense with 
‘mind’ as an organ of knowledge—it is vain to hope for 
the attainment of the Absolute Truth. Relative or partial 
truth is all that can be reached by human reason. And 
these relative or fragmentary truths, or aspects of the 
Absolute Truth, are held to be the immediate ends of the 
different systems of philosophy. They represent varying 
Stages in the ascending order of the Sa@dhaka’s journey 
in quest of self-realisation. When pieced together and 
Studied in the Jight of the resultant whole, they will 
present a sublime picture of synthesis, fraught with deep 
significance and interest to humanity. This is an indirect 
and veiled picture; but, it is the grandest within the 
reach of our mind, | 


One word remains to be noted. The piecing to- 
gethe: or co-ordination of the systems is possible, simply 
because there is at bottom a real Unity. For, all the 
Systems pledge unconditional allegiance to Revelation. 
It is in their mode of interpreting the Scriptures, deter- 
“mined by the capacities of the people for whom they afe 
meant, that the systems vary. Even the Buddhist and 
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Jain philosophies accept in their own ways the necessity 


of this. 


This Unity, of which Revelation is an expression, 
is transcendental. The Rsis—the Sages and the Illumi- 
nati split up by an apparent process of self-division this 
Unity into concepts of symbolical knowledge, arranged 
them in a certain grade of increasing purity and laid 
them before the intellectual faculties to play with. If 
vightly pursued, these will result in a wonderful clari- 
fication of the intellect, when the ‘mind’ will cease to 
wotk and vanish. On the bare soul Truth will then 
dawn as a flash of lightning, dispelling all doubts and 


uncertainties, 

This is the secret of what is technically called 
adhikavabheda, which means that every man is not 
capable of recej 


ving every form of truth. The faculty of 
developes gradually, and, in the course of 
nt, truths which once seemed unintelligible 
in to assume a depth of meaning and are 
s thus that the folly of one age is turned 
in another. So with countries and indi- 


It is believed that the Karmans—the forces and 
tendencies accumulated from the actions 
and building up the 

way of man’s knowledg 
impediments are gone, 

natural reaction on the 
ledge or Yoga, the obsc 
Thus, there are degrees 
which the Teacher ha 
instructions to be unders 
finds excellent expressio 
the Bodhicittavivarana 


understanding 
this developme 
and vague beg 
accepted. It j 
into wisdom 
viduals. 


of the past ages 
‘lower personality’—stand in the 
eof Reality. As soon as these 
either worked out through their 
mental life or destroyed by know- 
ure truths are at once illuminated. 
in the receptivity of the mind 
Ss to recognise if he wants his 
tood and acted upon. This idea 
nin the following statement of 


e 
on a= 
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“ATaqT GIHATUTAT ATATMAAMAM: | 
fara agat ste sataagia: ga: i 
TeMlataded  «—- FaLASAAAT ATT 1 
fararia Sgrastaeat PeaaTTATANT’” 11 


This is from a work on Mahayanic philosophy. 
The same appears also in an even more precise form, in 
the words of Madhustidana Sarasvati who is rightly 
reckoned as one of the greatest philosophers of India in 
the last millenium. Referring to the apparently con- 
-flicting views of the differen Aca@ryas he observes : 


“a fg a gaat areat: aaacata Aaa faq afefaaa- 
TAMNMATATTTAT: TAZVAIy Tam a awadtia arfeaaafaarconas 
a: THIUAAT: Tatear:? | 


From what has been said it is apparent that there 
is a real order in the systems of Indian Philosophy which 
a close study is able to discover. The synthetic conscious- 
ness to which such an order reveals itself has ever been 
recognised in India. In the Saiksepa-sariraka®, in the 
Atmatattvaviveka!°,and in the Prasthanabheda!? of Mahi- 
mnahstotra an attempt has already been made in this 
direction. The Pratyabhijiia-hrdaya’* explicitly states 
that the different views of Reality, which the different 
philosophies present, are but fragments of the One 
Supreme Vision. Vijiianabhiksu and Nilakantha,in several 
places emphasise, each from his own point of view, on 
the mutual and supplementary relations existing among 
the various schools of thought. It is immaterial in this 
context, however, to discuss how far the different schemes. 
of synthesis are agreeable among themselves. This is 
merely to point out that there is.a real spirit of unity, 
of Aim as much as of Methods, among the diversities of 
thought and activity according to Indian philosophers. 
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II 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy is generally con- 
ceived by the synthetic critics to stand on the lowest 
rung of this ladder, so far as the present orthodox systems 
are concerned. Before proceeding to discuss, as we pro- 
pose to do in a subsequent paper, in what points the two 
systems differ from each other it may be well, for pur- 
poses of elucidation, to take note of the close affinity 
existing between them. A brief outline of this combined 
philosophy and astatement of the rationale of its 
metaphysics, may, therefore, be of some use for a proper 
understanding of the systems as a whole and determining 
their point of view. 


In the first place, and at the root of all, we may 
note the belief that there is a close correspondence 
between the oider of our ideas and the order of extra- 
mental reality to which it testifies. The two orders 
Stand to each other in a certain relation of causal: 
sequence—whatever is present to consciousness has, 
therefore, an objective ground of reality. It is inde- 
pendent of consciousness in so far as its existence is 
ptior to the existence of, and is a condition of the possi- 
bility of, the phenomena of our mental life. It may 
he: an object of immediate perception where such a 
perception igs possible, or else its notion may be arrived 
at by an indirect process of 
some other valid 
being a symbol of 
based on reality, 
existence, 13 


abstract reasoning or by 
sources of knowledge. Idea ( Pratzti ) 


is assumed to be an index of its 


and verbal usage ( vyavahara ) being 


crema anal 
- 


gg et —— 


—————— ei ert 
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When we look upon the phenomena of change the 
question naturally presents itself—whence these changes 
and how do they come about ? The problem is difficult 
and admit; of a variety of solutions according as we 
approach it from various standpoints, but, to the 
Naiyayika, starting from the data of his common 
consciousness, the question of origin and destruction is 
involved in deep obscurity. It is believed that the observed 
contingency of phenomena implies that a > product comes 
into existence which had not existed before and that 
when destroyed it is reduced to nothing. Before origi- 
nation.and- after destruction the product has no entity 
whatsoever. But, the matter is relatively permanent, 
being the unalterable substance in which the product 
arises,in which it resides during its term of existence 
and in which it is destroyed. Relatively speaking the 
cause 1s nitya and the effect is anitya, 

‘So the individual product is a mystery in creation— 
nay, production itself is an inexplicable enigma. The 
Universal ( sdmanya ) is already there, so is the Matter; 
but, what determines the emergence of a particular form 
in this matter which stands on one hand for the manife- 
station of the appropriate Universal and on the other 
for the origin of the individual in which the Universal 
is apprehended ? The asatkarya theory is supposed to 
be a reaction on the part of the Naiyayika against the 
doctrines of Universal Flux and of Universal Void of 
the Buddhists. But, the Naiyayika in his turn has not 
succeeded in avoding the perils of abrupt recoil. 


For clearing up the position I now take up the 
question of Gausality'* as it has been discussed in these 
schools. It is assumed, in opposition to the theories of | 
some of the Buddhist scholars, as a fact of common 


Z 
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experience, that nothing comes out of nothing and that 
pure negation is unproductive. The production of an 
effect implies a change of condition or movement which 
presupposes the presence of two factors, one passive 
which receives and the other active which imparts the 
transitive movement. 


The passive element is the material or constitutive 
cause of the product and is relatively permanent. It is 
invariably a substance, positive in character. The active 
factor known as the operative, efficient or instrumental 
Cause acts upon the product either directly or by virtue 
of its presence. It is in the latter sense only that the 
Causality of Divine Will, Time, Space, etc., has to be 
conceived.. In both cases the efficient cause is an extrin- 
Sic ( ba@hya ) factor in the production and bears no inti- 
mate relation to the effect concerned. This formal 
duality in the causal principle is of course everywhere 
recognised, but, the Naiydyika insists, under the exigencies: 
of his | fundamental position, that this analysis is not 
complete. Besides, the two classes mentioned there is a 
distinct kind of Cause called asamavayi which is neither 
material nor even wholly extrinsic. Thus, for instance, 
when two parts are brought together resuJting in the 
production of a whole the conjunction of the parts is as 
much a cause of the product as the parts themselves. 
Similarly, in making a blue te ture the blue colour of the 
material is a causal antecedent to the blue colour of the 
product. It is maintained that every positive product 
comes into existence under the influence of this threefold 
cause. Negation ag 4 product, i. e., destruction, requires 
Only a nimitta and nothing more. 


Being an ardent advocate of the doctrine of 
asatkaryavada which is necessitated by his assumption of 
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common sense view of reality, the Naiyayika finds it indis- 
pensable to maintain an absolute distinction (atyanta- 
bheda) between the material cause and the effect which 
is produced from it. The relation which holds between 
the two is neither abheda nor even tadaimya, but, an 
Intimate Union ( Inherence, samavaya ) of one with the 
other. It is a mysterious relation. 


But, what is the driving factor which compels the 
Naiydyika to assume the doctcine of asatkarya ? Does it 
not do violence to our belief in Persistence and Conti- 
nuity ? Why is it found necessary to posit bragabhava as 
a precondition (a general nimitta ) in all production ? 
To this the Naiyayika replies that to confine ouiselves to 
the records of our usual experience we are bound to 
assume by the very laws of our thought the necessity of 
pragabhava as such a condition of production. But, this 
does not amount to a denial of a Principle of Persistence 
altogether, for the doctrine of Conservation of Matter is 
an essential feature of-its philosophy. The Naiyayika, 
as much as the Sankhya, admits that Primary Matter is 
eternal. The four kinds of atomic substances, viz., earth, | 
etc. and @kasa persist through eternity ( like time, space, 
manas and self ). Being without any parts or component 
members they have neither a beginning nor an end. It 
is only the compounds of the firsc four substances (karya- 
bhita) as well as some qualities and all actions which 
are produced and destroyed: qats¥arqaqd:.!>1t is pointed 
out that though forms ( samsth@na ) may change, matter 
as such remains constant; being eternal it is capable 
neither of increase nor of diminution. Form, which is 
nothing, but, a collocation of parts ( avayava-sannivesa ), 
is conceived as a quality inhecing in matter. The appea- 
rance and disappearance of forms is bound up with, 
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being logically considered ag anteccdenis of, the ocigin 
and destruction of individuals, for origin and dissolution, 
so far as the substances are concerned, are synonymous 


with aggregation and separation of parts. 


Thus, in this view though the individual is perisha- 
ble. ¢ dhvamsa-pratiyogi ), the Universal is eternal. 
What the individual is in Sankhya, the Universal] is from 
this standpoint in Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

The Universal is revealed by a definite arrange- 
ment of the parts of the body, for though it is by nature 
eternal and free from spatial limitations, such is the 
nature of things ( svabhava ) 
fests itself in those 
patts are fixed 
present ever 


that it inheres and mani- 
individuals only whose component 
ina particular spatial order. Though 
ywhere it is not so perceived. Jt enters as 
a predicate in our judgment. No further question is 
here admissible: we are dealing with an ultimate fact 
incapable of further analysis.t° In this system ( as much 
as In Saikhya ) it is, therefore, naturally assumed that 
before the commencement of the Causal operation there 


is something already given, viz., the Universal ( or the 
Individual ).17 


So then we find that before the appearance of a 
particular Cosmic Order we have to presuppose the 
existence of Primary Matter, which in this gchool is 
understood as partly atomic, e.g., the first 4 elements 
and partly ubiquitous, e. g., akasa, of the Principles of 
Time and Space and of the 
which till now have been in a loose and free state 
(pravibhaktah)'® are set in motion by a certain influence 
and begin to group themselves into different forms. 


Universals. These atoms, 
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But, what is this influence which imparts the initial 
motion to the atomic matter without and to the atomic 
manas within ? The problem is extremely complicated. 
The atoms and the manas being inert by nature have to 
be moved from without. The Self in itseif cannot bea 
source of motion, for it is a continuum. ‘The only active pri- 
nciple, if there could at all be anything deserving of this 
name, in this system, is adysta which resides as a_ specific 
quality in the Self. It is maintained that when the Self, 
charged with this adrsta, comes in contact with the 
atoms the latter are impelled to action. The occasion for 
such contact is determined by the maturity of adysta which 
is effected by the passage of Time. But, adrsta in itself, 
as being a link in the chain of causation, cannot be a 
final and adequate explanation of the origin of motion. 
The ascription of causality in this case to the human will 
(ATGIta-T4eT) is out of the point. The human will, in 
so far as it is a product, is occasional, i.e., an event in 
time and is itself derermined by adysta. As a result of 
this analysis, therefore, our system finds compelled to 
reject both the hypotheses as ultimate solution. 
We have, it is urged, in the last resort to fall back on 
the Divine Will ($sazta- Tae), which being eternal is not 
determined by anything external to it and requires no 
further explanation. This is what in the scholastic 
language we may designate as the doctrine of the Divine 
Concursus. 


The origin of Motion is, therefore, to be explained 
by the operation of the Divine Will in the first place and 
by that of the human will ( ATATA-TaEAT ) and of mecha- 
nical necessity implied in previous karma in the second. 
All the principles work concurrently though prominence 
is given in all theistic philosophy to the Will of God 
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without which nothing can be actuated. The proccess 
of the formation of organic and inorganic bodies is a 
question to which we cannot advert here,'® but, it may 
just be noted that the same kaymz which brings about 
a contact between the s:lf and the manas is also instru- 
mental in bringing together the atoms so asto form 
different collocations capable of exhibiting a varicty of 
Specific characters. In other words the manas and the 
material particles are stirred into activity by one and 
the same force conzeived a3 a quality present in the self. 
The external world, including the Organism, is held to 
be a field for the experiences of pleasure and pain 
resulting by way of natural reaction from the Karma- 
forces of the past, and, has only a moral value. Apart 
from karma, i. e., from the standpoint of the liberated 
self, wrapped in the glory of its Isolation, the exi,tence 
of the world and of its life is without any significance. 
Hence, the same moral End (viz , bhoga) which occasions 
the rise of subjective phenomena acts also as a motive for 
the origin of the objective order. 


A word or two may be useful in connection with 
this vexed queston of adysta or karma. Uniformity of 
Nature and the Principle of Causality are invariably 
assuméd*°. That is, whatever comes into being is 
supposed to doso from an adequate Cause. Granting 
this it remains to take note of the facts of pleasure and 
pain and justify their existence. Evidently they must 
be traced to distinctive causes which cannot be extrinsic 
or bhiita-nistha as the materialists ( Lauk@yatikah ) would 
contend. The same external object is the source of. 
pleasure to one and of pain to another, causes pleasure to 
¢ man at one time and pain to the same man at another 
time. These differences of experiences have, therefore, ° 
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to be explained on intrinsic grounds. That is to say, 
once assuming that pleasure and pain, which are facts 
of mental life and belong to the Self, are occasioned by 
causes also belonging to and existing in the same Self, 
the question becomes simplified. The conclusion becomes 
then irresistible that these causes are of the nature of 
tendencies or subconscious forces resulting from conscious 
efforts in the past and lying dormant in the Self. They 
lie dormant-unseen-for a definite period of time pro- 
portionate to the intensity of the strain originally put 
forth. ‘They are then released, so tosay, and, give rise 
to pleausre and pain,.indeed to the whole panorama 
of phenomenal existence. For the world itself, as 
already mentioned, is justifiable only on moral grounds 
as the field wherein the Self has to work out its destinies. 
It can have no other meaning. 


The materialists, who rejected the efficiency of 
Karma, explained that a living organism ( Sartra ), just 
like an inorganic substance ( miirtti ), is produced from 
matter under purely mechanical influences. The assum- 
ption of Karma is declared unnecessary. But, the 
Naiyayika remarks that while the mechanical causes. are 
indeed admissible they do not go very far; they aré 
subject to the operation of a governing principle of 
Justice-or -vloral Retribution in the world. The 
mechanical theory is open to several objections : (1) The 
analogy of inorganic substances is ill-founded, for 
there is no evidence testifying to the fortuitous character 
of their origin. (2) On the contrary, the origin of 
organic bodies is known from experience to follow 
generally (e. g., in the case of sexually-generated bodies) 
from the fusion of two principles, male and female (viz., | 
Retah and Lohita), but; this involves previous Karma— 
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both of the person to be born and of the parents— 
capable of bringing about the fusion. And, even where 
such a fusion is not a necessary pre-condition, as in the 
case of the ayonija ( not-sexually-generated ) bodies of 
(i) devas, ysis on one hand and (ii) of the Infusoria, etc., 
on the other, the action-of Karma is held to be iudispen- 
sable. To explain: The immediate material which 
enters into the constitution of all organism ( whether 
ayoniya or Yonija) is the atomic substances, but, the 
efficient cause, viz., the unseen agency of differentiation or 
the factor which determines their varieties(i.e., the diffe- 
rent forms of organic structure), is Karma. The former 
is passive, but, it yields to the impulse communicated to it 
by the latter, the active principle, and, takes on a corres- 
ponding form. Unless the agency of such an unseen 
principle be admitted it seems hard to Cxplain how the 
same primordial cells which are uniform in character 
and do not exhibit the slightest indications of difference 
either in physical or psychical activities should gradually 
evolve themselves into different organisms altogether. 


Karma is conceived ag bringing about a twofold 
union —(a) the aggregation of the atoms resulting in the 
production of the body, and (b) the union of the parti- 
cular Self, in which it inheres as a quality with this body. 
These two actions are indeed not two different actions, 
but, rather two complementary phases of the same action 
and are simultaneous. For the body being considered 
to be the vehicle of bhoga, and, bhoga explained as the 
experience of pleasure and pain ( qaz:aafafa ), it is 
apparent that its relation to the Self is already implied. 
To clear up : the same Karma which resides in a parti- 
cular Self creates for it by a process of atomic combina- 
tion ( AWAANA ) its vehicle of experiences. If this be not 
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conceded a great difficulty would follow. That is to say, 
if it is supposed that the efficient cause of body (ie., 
Karma ) does not pertain to the Selves severally, i.e., is 
not pratyatma-niyata, the problem arises—why should one 
individual Self experience his pleausres and pains through 
one body, and through that alone, rather than through 
any other ? Since all the Selves are by nature omnipre- 
sent and related to all bodies alike what determines the 
sense of possession ( cazaria ara, MIT AAA, qWaAcd ) in 
regard to a particular Self and a particular body as expre- 
ssed in the judgment—‘this body is mine’ ? It is a univer- 
sally admitted fact that such a restriction ( neyama ) of 
personal experience really exists—-one cannot enjoy or 
suffer in another’s body.?* Hence, there must bea ground 
of this restriction. This is Karma. 


From what has been said above it follows that 
Karma is the force which helps to build up a _ particular 
body and unite it ( and the mamas ) to the -Self to which 
it attaches, so that it lies at the root of the entire pheno- 
mena of mundane existence. The assumpticn of bodies 


and senses, not once, but, through a beginningless series 


of births, is the only means by which the experience of 
pleasure and pain is possible, for a disembodied soul is 
free from pleasure and pain—in fact from every form of 
mental life, e. g., cognition, desire, volition, etc, Now, for 
one who wants tobe rid of pain and consequently of 
mental life, including what is popularly esteemed as 
pleasure—and pleasure not preceded and accompanied 
by pain is not possible** —the one thing needful is to 
destroy the accumulated force of Karma, this destruction 
alone being capable of leading to a discarnate state. 


But, what isit that can destroy Karma? To this 
question one has to answer by asking a cross question, 


3 Te 
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viz., what is it that produces Kayma or rather makes its - 
origin a possibility ? All the systems of Indian Philosophy 
agree in the main in replying to both these questions. 
They hold, irrespective of the individual standpoint from 
which each of them looks at Reality, that Ignorance 
leads to Karma or makes it productive, while Knowledge 
serves to destroy it or to sterilise its forces. Let us confine 
ourselves to the special views of Nyaya-Vaisesika. Igno- 
rance is said to consist in thinking that the Self is karta@ 
and bhokt@ and that it is identical with the body and 
senses or at least is their owner. True knowledge enables 
the Self to realise that in itself, as dissociated from the 
action of the specific qualities which inhere in it under 
the influence of adrsta during its term of embodied life, it 
is absolutely’ pure and indifferent ( caEqaeateqarata: ). It 
reveals the truth that all real agency or efficiency belongs 
to the Lord and that man is, and considers himself to be, 
an efficient cause in so far as he identifies himself, though 
falsely and unknowingly, with the Lord. This false sense of 
efficiency ( Kartrtva-bodha ) on the part of man, which is 
necessitated for the working out of his past Karma,?® 
‘disappears with the disruption of Karma by the fire of 
Knowledge, so that in reality (baramarthatah) the human 
soul is not a free agent (arta) nor even a patient 
( bhokta ), but, is neutral ( uddsina ). The notion that 
the soul is active or passive springs only from’ ignorance 
or misapprehension of its real character.?4 | 





Il. NIRMANAKAYA 
I 


The word Nirma@naka@ya occurs in the text of the 
Kusumafijali.*° ‘T’he meaning of the term being obscure 
_ different commentators have proposed different interpre- 
tations upon it. But, it seems that the true import 
remains still to be determined. 


Haridasa’s exposition of the term as “fa@Rtel wre?’ 
is hardly more than a mere conjecture, Waradaraja and 
Gunananda’s explanations?® too are not quite clear 
and fail to bring out the precise and original significance 
of the word, | | | OS 


Apparently the word does not belong to the stock 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika literature, and, the passage in 
the Kusumafjali referred to above does not represent 
the views of the Naiyayikas at all. But, it must be 
plainly understood that the conception was a common 
property of all the ancient philosophical systems of 
India. In the Yogadarsana, for instance, the word is 
interpreted as a body or a series of bodies assumed at 
will by a Yogim who has risen above the so-called laws 
of nature and learnt to command its secret forces. In 
the Mahayanic Buddhism also the word bears practically 
a similar sense. As for the reason why and the manner 
how God, the Yogi or the Buddha takes on such a 
body, different answers may of course be given from 
different points of view, but, they are ultimately resolved 


into the same position. 


$ 
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Thus, (a) in an aphorism attributed to Paficasikha*’ 
we find it stated, in connection with the revelation 
of Sitkhya-Yoga, that Kapila, the first Enlightened 
One (Adi-vidvan), created a Mind, hence called Nermana 
cuta, and, through its medium declared the saving 
knowledge to the €nquiring Asuri. The motive in this 
case is explicitly mentioned to be his deep compassion 
( kavunya \ on the Pains of mundane existence. It 1s 
believed that whenever the human soul feels itself sorely 
in need, a response comes from the higher worlds. To 
teach Wisdom and the Way to Liberation to erring 
humanity, the Siddhas ma 
material form, before 
cence of Kaivalya. 


y, if they so choose, take on a 
plunging into the Eternal Quies- 


(b) So, in Mahayana Buddhism also the object of 
Buddha’s assuming a Nirmanakay1z is said to be the 
service of entire creation ( sattvartha ), Vasubandhu in 
his Commentary On Asanga’s Mahayana-sitralaikara’?° 
plainly characterises such a body as contributive to 
parartha-sam patti in contradistinction from the Sambho- 
gakaya which is purely, though in its highest sense, of 
a personal character ( suartha-sampatti-laksana ). This 
distinction reminds one of the contrast sometimes drawn 
in the later literature between the Lzla-deha and the 
Maya-deha of the Supreme Divinity. The one is, in 
terms of Vaisnava philosophy, aprakria, supra-natural, 
while the other is a natural __a material ( whether subtle 


or gross) incarnation ( avata@va ) assumed in response to 
the needs of the human soul. 


(c) Similar} 


y in the Nyaya system, though the word 
Nirmanakaya 


is doubtless absent, the fact of God's 
investing Himself with a matecial form from time to time 
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is admitted throughout without a question, In the second 
chapter of the Kusumafijali Udayana says that in the 
beginning of a particular cycle God assumes a material 
body to serve as Teacher for the guidance of the newly- 
created world,?® much in the same manner as a magician 
induces and presides over, by the mere effort of his 
will, the movements of the puppets. This power of God 
is called Maya and Vzbhutz. In the 5th chapter of the 
same book he adds that not in the beginning of creation 
only, but, whenever the assumption of such a form is 
necessary, He assumes it and displays His powers : 


arta tg Sratslt arama adteraerea, eat | 
tayfafata1®° , 
Now, it is useless to enquire whether He builds a new 
body and then enters into it or enters into a body already 
in existence (1. €., a natural body, or as Vacaspati Misra 
calls it tantatataa-mae ) in the manner known as Wate a- 
aia, for both amount to the same thing,*' since en in 
the latter case ( @vesa ) the Person already in possession 
of the body has to be stripped ( permanently or provi- 
sionally ) of his personality ( i. €., must be ht 
passive ), before his body can be employed as an instru- 
ment for any definite purpose. 


(d) So in Sankara’s system. He plainly says Menta 
qTAATEATH SS AMAA SE AIHIAGEIA’.22 Like the 
Supreme God the liberated (but not yet unified) souls too 
have a similar power. 


From the above one fact stands out clear, viz., that 
what is usually called Nivmanaka@ya is gen erally resorted 
to by the Exalted Ones for the sake of teaching mankind. 
Lt is primarily the Body of the Supreme Teacher. This 
will make intelligible the Buddhist belief according to 
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which Gautama is represented as the Nivmanakaya of 
the transcendental Buddha in the Tusita heaven—a point 
which is quite in consonance with his character as the 
Guru of humanity.?® The Buddha is known elsewhere to 
have created such a body (a “double”? as it were, or “a 


likeness of himself” as Kern puts it°*) during his stay at. 


Sravasti and through this body expounded the Abhidharma 
to his mother Maya who was in heaven. 


But that Nirmanakaya may be taken on other occa- 
sions also need not be gainsaid. Thus—- 


(a) The Yogins are known to create simultaneously 
a number of such bodies of various kinds and work out 
through them the remnants of their past Karma after the 
attainment of Self-knowledge. This simultancous group 
of bodies dominated by one Central Will called Prayojaka- 
citta is technically known as Kaya-vytha. 


Vatsyayana refers to this fact in the following 
interesting passage : 


‘att aq at sey awi fernaal Gata abzaria 
TUTTI Ag Ag qnasaA atqTaAa’ 25 


So does Udayana in the Nyaya-varttika-tatparya- 
parisuddhi.? 


(b) The miraculous story of Saubhari may be cited 
as another well-known instance of Kaya-vytiha. The 
Jegend runs that fst Saubhari built simultaneously 
( aparyayena\ 50 similar bodies for himself, and, with 


each enjoyed the company of each of the 50 daughters 
of King Mandhata.37 


(c) In the Commentary on Ved. Sit. 1.3.27 Sankara 
urges that the devas, too, like the Yogins, have the similar 
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power of simultaneous self-multiplication, so that the 
same devata may appear, with what is apparently the 
same body, in different places (i.e., sacrifices ) at one 
and the same time : 


ugeeata taanAa: guTazaneacrsfaaia: aeaata t 
epfacfa oseationararaatert —atfrarata | gueetnertat 
asafa | fey ameratafasrat tara to ASA faaferaew- 
‘grea UPH Saat agal waeram wares agg aig gage Sara 
qaodtta’' 


(d)In the Bhagavata®®* when describing the 
Rasalila, it is said that Krsna multiplied himself into as 
many Forms as there were Gopis : - 


CRA Alaa  aAradtatiqarfaa: | 
A a aTaicarfaereareransfa Stear’ 3° 


The Bengal Vaisnavas call this manifestation by the 
name of Prakasa.*° | 


II 


As to how this may be possible Vacaspati Misra 
offers a few words of explanation. He Says that the 
body of the devas is not born of parental union, but, that 
it is produced directly from the elements which are acted 
on and set into collocation by the power of Will. The 
vision of the devas, who are described as ajana-siddha, 
is not obscured by the distance of time or space or by 
other limitations. Their knowledge is always of the 
nature of direct presentation extending equally to all time 
and to all space. And, this SAAT ALG arse being 
present, there is nothing to prevent such bodies being 
formed by a natural process. The devas being bhiutajayings 
fit material 1s always responsive to their will.*} | 


-_ 
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| What is said of the devas in the above could be 
said with equal propriety of the powerful Yogins. But, 
in the Yoga system itself the process of this body-for- 
mation is somewhat differently explained*?. It is there 
pointed out ** how the Yogin projects on one handa 
desired number of personalities and on the other a Sup- 
reme Personality ( Prayojaka-citta ) to direct them to his 
will—all from the stuff of pure Egoity ( asmita i 


The bodies which he brings into existence are 
subject immediately to these personalities and ultimately 
to the Supreme Person, which is but another name for 
his Created (and Creative) Will.f° The projection, 
maintenance and withdrawal of these multiple perso- 
nalities and bodies are entirely a matter of his choice, so 


that they cannot in any way affect the absolutencss of 
his freedom. 


In the ont hodik systems as a rule the Nivmanakaya 
is said to be produced from some pre-existing matter, viz., 
atoms or Prakrti. The miraculous or supernormal element, 
if there could be such a thing, lies only in the efficient 


factor—the incalculable potency of the Yogic Will. I say‘as 
a rule’, because there are systems where according to their 
special viewpoint, this restriction is not deemed necessary. 
In the Vedanta, for example, which teaches the identity 
of nimitta and upadana, the need for such pre-existing 
matter 1s not recognised. The existence of Ma@ya@ as an 


independent entity being denied, the stuff of the Nir- 
manakaya, viz 


., Maya, would indeed be the very Self at 
whose will the body as such manifests itself, From the 
phenomenal standpoint the substratum of the body 1s 
indeed M@ya, but, in reality it is nothing but the Spirit, 
‘pure and undefiled, The difference between parina- 
myupadana and vivartopadana is only empirical. The 
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Pratyabhijiia system of Kashmirian Saiva Philosophy is 
more precise and explicit on the point. Abhinava Gupta 
definitely says that Divine or Yogic creation does not 
stand in need of any pre-existing material. It comes 


forth as the spontaneous expression of the Free Will of 
the Self.*® | ran pate 
And; the Madhyamika Buddhist also rejects the 
necessity of assuming pre-existing matter. Consistently- 
with his doctrine of Universal Void he holds that such: 
a body, as everything else in creation, is a product from: 
the Void and is, therefore, identical with it, being devoid 
of all reality, It is a mere apparition without an under; 
lying substance. It differs from the normal bodies, exactly 
as the orthodox systems hold, in so far as it. comes into, 
and disappears from being through .the conscious effort 
of the nivmana-citta ( which itself is a creation from the 
Void ); and, is entirely free from the compelling influence 
of adrsta or karma.*" ay 
Thus, the Nivmanakaya, though real to. the empiric’ 
consciousness, is yet nothing more in its usual accepta- ° 
tion than a mere phantom, an illusory: appearance, | 
from the Divine or Buddha’s (or Yogin's ) point of: 
view. It manifests itself before the phenomenal world 
for a limited time to serve some definite end and having 
finished its self-imposed task vanishes into the Fulness 
( or Void ) of the Transcendental Realms. The doctrine 
of Avatara, in its different forms, is in a “sense an® 
aspect of this wider view about the Nirmanakaya. In: 
the Narayantya section of the Mahabharata we find that- 
the Body which Narada beheld of the Lord Narayana in’ 
Svetadvipa was only a “phantom-body”, and, not’ His’ 
Essence, and, as such could be pronounced to bea case 
of Nivmanakaya : ip Matted 
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| “uaraat a fara eoafafa ead | 
ATT BATT Aa goat seat qeafe are” (ATat = faator) te 


So in the Gita it is said that the birth, body and 
Movements of the Lord are super-naiural ( divya \—a 
statement which may lend itself to a double inter- 
pretation : viz.,either that these are created and phantas- 
mal ( niymana ), and, appear asreal only through the 
Lord’s Maya or that these are eternal and real, as the 
mediaeval Vaisnavas so strongly insisted. 


~The whole question is indeed of great interest, 
though highly complicated; and, especially so when it is 
studied in its relation to the allied scheme of Rifas 
including Vildsas and Svamsas, Prakasas, Avesas and 
Avataras of the Vaisnava philosophers and to the doctrine 
of Emanations ( vyuha ) in general.?® 


At any rate the doctrine of Niyrmanakaya, as in the 
early Indian systems Fe e.g., Buddhism, Sankhya-Yoga, 
etc., ), was in a certain sense docetic in colouring. But, it 
must be remembered at the same time that the opposite 


view, too, was not wanting even at the outset. 


Ill 


en $ The doctrine, if not exactly the term, 18 very old, 
and, the germs of both may be found. in the famous 

Reveda. Mantra: “gah mrarfa: geea $4850, where the 
magical - self-multiplicative power of the Lord (Indra ) 
| is Clearly indicated. J fail to see any | justification, there- 
fore, in the view usually held attributing to As¢vaghosa 
the credit of inventing the theory of Nivmanakaya. 
Besides, Paficagikha’s lost Yogastitra, which Vyasa quotes 
and to which reference is made above, contains an open 
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declaration of this particular doctrine. That Paiicasikha 
had been a very ancient Saakhya authority even in the 
days of Asvaghosa (100 A. D. ) may be taken for gran- 
ted. Indian tradition invariably makes Paficasikha the 
third Sankhyacarya in order from Kapila; Jaigisavya and 
others being comparatively recent. In the Buddhacarita®® 
Agvaghosa refers to Jaigisavya as one of. the ancient 
Sankhya teachers whose views were represented by Alada 
Kalama, the scholar to whom Buddha repaired in search 
of wisdom; and, if Paiicagikha is earlier than Jaigisavya, 
he must be considered as belonging certainly to the pre- 
Buddhistic age.®? 


Of course this does not preclude the possibility that 
Agvaghosa gave to the doctrine of Nirvmana a prominence 
in the popular mind, and even a tinge, which it had 
lacked in the earlier centuries, but, it does not seem that 
he was its original propounder. 


The meaning of the term Nivmanakaya is now 
practically established. _ It shows that the word Nivma@na 
has not in this phrase its later and ordinary sense of 
“natural formation”. It implied in the ancient literature 
the notion of the miraculous, self-multiplicative or multi- 
formative power of the Adepts—a notion which seems 
to have been well nigh forgotten in the subsequent ages. 
While explaining the term Nirmanarati, the name of a 
class of devas,** Nilakantha rightly brings out the old and 
peculiar sense of nivmana when he notes “fautrammataat 
ATATAB MMT TTT © 4 


Haridasa seems to be wrong, therefore, in expoun- 
ding the phrase as “faate @1a:’’. The word, as in this 
phrase, is an adjective rather than a verbal noun, and, 
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means literally “contrived by magic, brought forth in an 
extraordinary manner”. Even when used as a substantive 
it stands for an object, usually a body, which is so contri- 
ved ( taataa sfa feat: ). The Divyavadina®® and Vasu- 
bandhw’s Commentary on Mahayana-siitralankara® ¢ 


illustrate the use of the terms nivmana and Nivmanakaya 
in this sense. >7 


| et lll na Oe gs one 


III. PARASURAMA MISRA ALIAS VANI RASALA RAYA: 


It is well known that some of the Moghul Em- 
perors and even some minor Mahomedan kings of India 
were great patrons of Sanskrit Learning. They encouraged 
Sanskrit poets, philosophers and men of science, and, in 
several cases went so far as to get Sanskrit works trans- 
lated into Persian. Some of these are known to have 


signified their appreciation of these men of letters by con- 
ferring titles upon them. 2 I 


_ 


Kavindracarya Sarasvati of Benares was the object: 
of such royal honours. It is related in the Gadhivainsa- 
nucarita how he went to Delhi, at the head of a large 
deputation of Panditas, in order to get the oppressive 
pilgrim tax rescinded; how he succeeded by means of his 
eloquent advocacy in carrying the whole Imperial Court 
with him and persuading the learned audience as well 
as the Emperor Shah Jehan himself as to the strength 
and justice of his cause, and, how ultimately he secured 
his triumph not only by abolition of the tax, but, also by 
obtaining from the Emperor the distinguished title of 
Sarvavidyanidhana, literally “the repository of all 


ion of a huge colle- 
and, we still find on the cover of 
work belonging to this collection, his 


ae , le obtained from the Moghul Emperor 
written in bold and beautiful character. | A, 


sciences.” Kavindracarya was in possess 
ction of Sanskrit Mss.,5° 
each and every 

name and the tit 


_ . The great Jagannatha, whose Rasagangadhara and 
Bhaminivilasa have earned for him an immortal: renown 
in the history of Sanskrit Poetry and Rhetoric, was ano- 


ther protege of the same Emperor and the recipient of 
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similar distinctions. The title of Pan litaraja by which 
this author is more generally known to the posterity is 
also supposed. to have been received from the same source. 


lt appears that of all the Moghul Emperors, many 

of whom were patrons of Sanskrit Learning, none was so 
fond of conferring titles on worthy scholars as Shah Jehan. 
In the course of my examination of M anuscript collections 
I have come across a very interesting work which records 
incidentally the history of another scholar appreciated by 
the same Emperor in the same fashion. I am speaking 
of Parasurama-prakaéga ( fols. 1-170; and 171-293), a 
work on Dharmasgastra in two sections ( viz., Acara Ullasa 
and Sraddha Ullasa ), by one Khande Raya Pandita, 
son of Narayana Pandita of the famous Dharmadhikari 
family of Benares. The Ms. is dated in Sanivat 1697 
(=1640 A.D. ). The work was written at the request 
of one Parasurama Misra (whence its name), the scholar 
whose name stands at the top of the present paper and 


whose brilliant parts were recognised by the Emperor 
Shah Jehan. 


As regards the parentage, etc., of Paragurama all that 
we find recorded in this work is that he was the son of 
Horila Migra and grandson of Stryakaia, a Sakadvipi 
Brahmana of the Paragara gotra, ruling over the city of 
“Yamunapura’. This city was the home of many brave 
Warriors and excelled in all the arts of luxury. Suryakara 
~ Was a devotee of Visnu, but, his son Horila used always 

to be surrounded by a band of Brahmacarins and Sannya- 
sins. He was a man of stern morality, and, the work in 
duestion describes him as ‘agetfeaaedag:—an epithet 
which may mean either that he was the author of a work 
named “Dharmasetw” or more probably that he brought 
about a religious revival among his subjects who had in 
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all likelihood forsaken; or become lax in, the observance of 
their traditional @ca@va under the influence of Mahomedan 
domination. 

Parasurama was a religious man, learned and gene- 
rous. He issaid to have been the author of ritualistic 
tracts on Vedic and Smarta works ( afatafataurtee ). 
But, none of these tracts are known by name. He was a 
brilliant controversialist (SZIaTanararaatattaatateasrat) 
and a keen student of fine arts ( wacroTaTaeaat ). But, 
above all he had the wonderful gift of writing charming 
and graceful poems—an art of which he was a professed 
master and which brought him renown from the Impe- 
rial Court. For it is said, heswon, by reason of his sweet 
speech, the title of Vani Rasala Raya from the Emperor 
of Delhi, evidently Shah Jehan : 

“Cqniaauata  qaat _— 
| RAATSATUaGsary ara atarzary a" Ut 

The occasion on which the title was conferred upon 
him is not definitely known. But, we read in this 
connection : | 

calenis Bet aril fageafagartscadt qtaat at 

eat fecslaecary vata yead ov ard wat a 

m wedftactart aafa guaai tae ease: 
gansta waft fared cwaaritcar: 

This shows that the Emperor of Delhi had been 
once deeply in sorrow, when the sweet and holy music of 
Paragurama's rolling poetry brought solace to his heart 
and elevated his spirits. When could it be ? Was it on 
the death of the Emperor’s beloved Begum Mumtaz ? If 
it was, the historic interest of the document which in it- 
self is beyond question would be very great indeed. — 


Since the obtaining of the title, Parasurama 
appears to have been better known by this new name. 
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There is an anthology of Sanskrit poems, treating of 
vatious subjects and.composed by a variety of authors— 
compiled by one Caturbhuja. The work is named Rasa- 
kalpadruma and exists in manuscript in the library of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Ulwar®®. It contains a 
verse, beginning with “eq Haq AAtal,” attributed to Vani 
Rasala. I have no doubt that this Vani Rasala is no 
Other than Paragurama Miéra. References to Kavindra 
and Vidyanidhi, both being the shortened forms of the 
name of Sarvavidyanidhana Kavindracarya Sarasvati, are 
to; be'found in the same work, showing that the author. 
lived ‘after the reign of the Emperor Shah Jehan, whose. 
contemporaries both Kavindra and Vani Rasala had 
been. _And, the author himself gives 1785 ( Sarnvat ? ),. 
areata STS", as the date ‘of the composition of _ his 
anthology. ‘This is equivalent to 1728 A. D. But,.if asa 
is taken to mean 4 instead of 8, as it is not likely,®° the 
year must be understood to refer to Saka Era, in which 
Case it would correspond to 1893 A. D. (1745+ 78 ). 
Anyhow the Priority of Vani Rasala to Caturbhuja being 
— established, the fact of Caturbhuja’ 


s quotation 
rom Vani Rasala need not strike one as 


an anomaly. 





IV. A NEW BHARTI SUTRA sg Bia 
( BHAKT I-MIMAMSA )_ 


In the history of Bhakti Literature two works -only 
are known to have come down to us in the form of S#ivas, 
viz., one ascribed to Sandilya and the other to Narada, 
That there were other S#évas in existence is beyond: any 
doubt. Sandilya himself refers to Kagyapa and Badarayana 
( 2. 1.29-30 ) as representing two extreme views in regard 
to the relation between God and Self and tothe nature-of 
right knowledge. As to whether these Aca@ryas'were the 
authors of Bhakti Sitras or only of Brahma Sitras, as the 
latter is known to have been, is not quite clear; but, it is 
highly probable that both Kasyapa and Badarayana were 
eminent teachers of Bhakti cult, though Svapnegvara has 
tried to read in the Sandilya Sutra 2.1.30 a reflection of 
Brahma Sutra 4.1.3. Narada refers to Paragarya and 
Garga in addition to Sandilya, and, their respective théo- 
ries concerning the essence of Bhakti (16-18 ). ‘This 
Parasarya may or may not have -been identical with 
Badarayana.*' In other contexts we read of Uddhava, 
etc., as apparently expositors of Bhakti-sastra.. . es. oe 


pea gre cae sake 
But, none of these works are. available ‘now. “The 
siitvas of Sandilya and-Narada have been the only. works 
in that form so long known to us. It.is, therefore, of great 
interest to find a new Siitva work deyoted to a clear expo- _ 
sition of the Bhakti cult. The book is named. Bhakti- 
mimarhsa and had been found in a private Ms. collection 


J 
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owned by a Maharastri Pandita of Benares. We reproduce 
it below in full, prefixing a few words by way of comme- 
nts on its contents. 


The work is complete in four chapters, with two 
padas in each, and, consists. of 103 aphoristic sayings. The 
Ms.contains atthe end a gloss called Bhakta-kanthabharana 
by one Raghunatha. - It is unfortunately in a fragmentry 
condition, extending only toa part of the second pada of 
the first chapter. The name of the author of the siitras 
does not appear. It is asad omission and we are unable 
to ascertain whether the work is ‘really one.of those asso- 
ciated with the names of the Acaryas » whose references 
‘are often met with in Sanskrit Literature. But, it is clear 
‘that it belongs to a school of thought distinct. from | those 
of Sandilya and Nirada, though 3 in ce:tain features simi- 
es among them is also unmistakeable. 


Tt is ‘evident he Siitra. 4.1. 7 that : the’ author repre- 
sents the views of the Bhagavata sect; and, this is further 
-corroborated by the fact that the work bears a close 
resemblance to Bopadeva’ s } Muktaphala®. 2 which i is based 
directly: ‘upon the Bhagavata. Sandilya, however, i is 4ss0- 
ciated with the Paficaratra sect; so is Narada. 


Bhakti j is described i in this work as a ‘kind: of ullasa 

‘of the: mind (1.1.2 ) which being of thenature of rasa‘‘is 
eternal. and is‘an‘‘end in itself. ‘From. this itis evident 
that Bhakti as thus conceived is different from what it is 
made out to bein some of the Alankara. treatises, where, 
:€..,1n Mammata’s ‘Kavyaprakaéa,it is openly chiaracteri- 
sed as a bhava, implying that itis. debarred: by its. very 
Nature from. rising up. In: intensity. to the aesthetic level of 
.vasa. In ie history of Alankara and Bhakti. —— 
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there is no lack of evidence to show that Bhakti is not 
unoften recognised as a vasa rather than a bhava. The 
names of works like the Bhakti-rasayana of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati and the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu of Sri Ripa 
Gosvami, to speak only of two out of a number, are suffi- 
cient by themselves to establishthe fact that this con- 
ception of Bhakti was in favour with many of the medi- 
aeval mystics, especially of the Vaisnava order, of India. 
The literature of the Vallabhacarya school agrees in the 
main with that of the Gaudiya Vaisnavas on this question. 
‘The author of our tract also makes it perfectly clear, 
saying that the reason why Bhakti should be regarded as 
a vasa and not as a bhava is that it arises, i. e., is mani- 
fested,®® like. other vasas, from the same causal asse- 
anblage ( 1.1.1-2 ). And, hence true. Bhakti, being of the 
nature of vasa,.is not‘a means to an end, but, an end 
in itself. Itis only ina figurative and indirect sense 


(gauna) that the so-called Sa@dhana-bhakti may be named 
Bhakti at all (1.2.7). 


~Acyuta Riya in his Sahityasara®? refers to the 
two rival theories regarding the nature of Bhakti, 
viz.,(a) the one connected with the school of Sandilya and 
his followers who claim it as a rasa, and, (b) the other 
expounded by Mammata, Panditaraja Jagannatha and 
other rhetoricians who consider it to be a kind of bhava. 
In reconciling the two views he observes that both are 
right. Thus, we learn from the Gita®®, he says, that 
Primary Bhakti is synonymous with Jivanmukti. and, this 
is confirmed by Vidyaranya’s statement in the Jivan- 
-muktiviveka : “shaaye: ferasst faoraaea weqa’?. Con- 
sequently it may be placed under the category of Samta- 
yasa, so that its rejection by the Alankara writers as a 
distinct vasa is easily explained. But, the devotional 
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| literature accepts it as a distinct vasa in view of the fact 
° that it is‘a kind of Vriti with the one Universal Self as : 
— its object, This of course represents a slightly different ; 
standpoint. Really speaking, therefore, there is no 
‘inherent contradiction between the views of the devotees 
and those of the rhetoricians. As the commentator points 
out—Bhakti is twofold, primary and secondary. ‘To the 
thetorician the primary Bhakti is identical with Santa- 
‘vasa and the secondary one is merely a bhava. To the 
‘devotee on the other hand Santa itself falls under the 


category of Bhakti and primary Bhakti is essentially a 
rasa. a 


The result of pure Bhakti, or more properly its 
Anvariable concomitant, is the attraction of God ( g¥at- 
awtatz ),°° and, not cessation of Evil ( amiftafer ), nor 
“even Jivanmukti. (4.1.16). The siitra (4.1.6) makes it plain 
that Moksa is not according to the Bhagavatas an 
object of human Striving. The highest object which a 
devotee keeps in view is Bhakti itself and not absence 
of misery or freedom from pain (4.1,7),°7 both of which 
‘he would regard as-enlightened forms of selfishness. 


r 





It follows, then, that our tract is in a sénse more 
.allied-‘to Narada’s school than to Sandilya’s. Narada’s 
Outlook on.Bhakti is practically similar in so far as he 
- Calls it ‘amria’ or “Gnanda’? in its essence (3) and describes 
it-plainly as.end in itself (30). Narada openly repudiates 
the view, apparently the same as we find in Sandilya 
-(5&84), which holds that Bhakti proceeds from Jrana and 
leads to Moksa... The other view that Bhakti is a means 


-to Jnana which causes Moksa is of course out of question é 
In Bhakti literature. : | 
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The rejection of Moksa as the i a a o 

aspirations follows as a necessary corrol aid rom 

rages ception of Bhakti as in itself the Highest Form of 

| a mer as indeed—so it is boldly declared—than 

ne eT which is revealed in Moksa. This view is 
ascribed to the Bhagavatas. 


The Haribhakti-sudhodaya says~~ 


“carmen rafaraeaferren a 
gata TMSTSTAFA Aras fase ATTTW’ 


The Srimad-bhagavata is full of evidences in support 
of the view that Bhakti constitutes in its form of Love 
Divine, the Supreme Happiness, before which even the 
Joy of Moksa pales into insignificance. In the Narada- 
paficaratra we have the explicit statement that Bhakti is 
the Empress and that all the stddhis, including Moksa 
and Bhoga, are as it were its attendant slaves.® 9 


It is thus clear that the realisation of this Supreme 
object helps one inevitably in rising above the reach of 

Pain and Misery of mundane existence—a State after 
which every seeker afte; Moksa really aspires. 
becomes a stranger, even 
the vision of one who is ; 


Next, the classification of Bhakti, 
going it is abundantly clear that in 
primary, mukhya ) sense of the word B 
and hence is incapable of classification. 
empiric point of view a double Classification has been 
attempted in the stitvas, and, this is in conformity with 
the teachings of the Bhagavata as summed up in the 
Muktaphala : 


From the fore- 
the truest (i. e., 
hakti is unique 
But, from the 
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sf. A. (a) Nirgunabhakii. 


. ; (b) Sagunabhakti. This is described as ninefold 
ih fe aL OND ) according to the number of per- 
“~~ "sons enjoying. Each of these again is of 
~~ three kinds and may be arranged in a scale 
varying in degrees of intensity or rather 
extensity ( samaisa and vydsa ), comparable 
to (i) a drop ( viprut ), (ii) a river ( nad ), 
and (113) the Ocean ( samudva ). Of these 
three, each may be looked at from a double 
ioe «ty, -MIewpoint, according as the state persists 
rye ry Nhe ‘for. a short . while ( HeTHIBIafeoa ) or 
ol! move :7:!continues:long, : 


"h ue hs The second classification is a verbatim repro- 
RNY, __ duction from the Muktaphala, with some 
Cah Ae omissions. For facility of comparision we 

append below. in the form of tables both the 
Sliteie 7 «SChemes -— 
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(B) The Scheme of the Ms. of Bhaktimimathsa-siitra :— 
aicmatT 
| 
| | 
UE | fast 


| 
aatas wARtafasy Haast 
| 
| | | | 
Sa wAeAA AIA 





| 
& |! | 
waaay fasvaqqorray fafafagua 


fanatafirater tert 
[ tarfarer } 


- A ae featfanarera | fafaer | 








| | ae 
aican cwUsnlan atatan 





rr err nr ae 
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It may be noted by way of elucidation that suddha 
or pure Bhakti alone is Bhakti par excellence, while the 
rest —the remaining forms of devotion, are so many ste- 
pping stones leading up to and finding their fruition in 
it. To this Bopadeva givesthe name of Bhakti-yoga proper, 
adding that it is by this that one can pass beyond the 
action of the three gwwas and become one with God 
(madbhava ). tis described as absolutely selfless and 
free from the slightest touch of motive ( ahetwkz ) and as 
unceasing ( weaafgar, faxeazr). Such. Bhaktas, blessed 
with the joy of pure ‘ suddh@ ) Bhakti, look down with 
unconcern on the joys of all kinds of Moksa, nay even 
that of unification ( ekatva ), with the Lord, and, do not 

ccept them when offered. | 


From a glance at the above tables it would appear 
that the two schemes are identical, so far as the forms of 
vihita-bhakti are concerned. The four varieties of zszddha- 
bhaktt have not been recognised in table (b‘, but, they are 
referred to inthe sutras (2.2.7-8), where it is distinctly 
stated that they do not deserve the name of Bhakti in as 
much as they are not a means to pure Bhakti. Kama and 
sneha lead only to the secondary Bhakti, which.-itself is a 
means (sadhana) to pure Bhakti, and, on this account they 
bear a close analogy to Karma. Dvesa and bhaya do not 
lead to the secondary Bhakti either.7° © 
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V. THE SYSTEM OF CAKRAS ACCORDING TO 
GORAKSANATHA 


~The system of mystic culture introduced by 
Goraksanatha does not seem to have spread widely 
through the educated classes, so that although about a 
millenium has passed since this great man appeared, his 
preachings have remained’ till to-day almost a sealed 
book to many. The Goraksa-sataka and Goraksa- 
paddhati are two of the few Sanskrit works published 
which profess to give an exposition of this teacher's 
instructions. The Hathayoga-pradipika also belongs -to 
this school, but, it deserves to be supplemented. 


We propose to deal in a separate paper, on the 
basis of Mss. and printed books (in Hindi and Sanskrit ), 
with the entire system of mystic culture associated with 
Goraksanatha, both historically and philosophically. Here, 
we must confine ourselves to the system of cakvas or intra- 
organic centres of spiritual energy recognised by Goraksa- 
natha. Our description will:be based on a Ms. of Vairata 
Purana and on an old coloured chart (obtained accidentally 
from a local gentleman interested in this pantha) repre- 
senting the human body containing the spinal column with 
the various centres painted and duly located. It will be 
found that this arrangement differs widely from the 
current notions both of the Hathayoga school and of the 
Tantras. 

* x * 


First of all in the perineum we have the Adhara- 
cakra (coloured red) presided over by Ganeganatha with 
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his two Powers, viz., Siddhi and Buddhi. This is identical 
with the well-known Maladhara of the Taniras. But, the 
next centre, called Mahapadma-cakva, controlled by 
Nilanatha is unknown elsewhere. The third, the Svadhi- 
sthana-cakra ( coloured yellow ), isin the genital region 
and has Brahma for its Deity and Savitri for the Power. 


Between this and the Manipura there are three 
distinct centres, viz., Sadala (called also Susumna-cakra), 
Garbha ( in the Garbha-sthana ) and Kun jalint (in the 
region adjoining the waist and presided over by Fire ). 
Pesides, bare names and vague localisation we do not find 
statement of any further detail about these psychic 
vehicles. The Manipura is situated in the navel and. has 
Visnu for its Devata. Above this is supposed to exist the 
so-called Linga-cakra, of which, again, no particulars are 
given. Higher still, in the pericarp of the Anahata is 
the seat of mind—Manas, ne 


The Anahata itself is in the heart and looks like a 
lotus with 12 petals, emitting a white radiance. around. 
The presiding god of the cakra is named Mahadeva 
( Rudranatha, in the Ms. ) and the Power is Uma... The 
Rst is called Hivanyagarbha. This corresponds to the 


causal body, dreamless sleep, Pasyanti Vak and Sama- 
veda. agrees ror cart co ot 


The next higher cakra is of course Visuddha; in the 
tl roat. Itisa sixteen-petalled lotus, with ‘smoky- :colour, 
presided over by Jiva aud Adya Sakti. The Rsi-is:Virat. 
It corr ‘esponds to the causal body, dreamless sléep, Parva 
Vak, Atharvana Veda, 

Mukti. § ° 


The Prana-cakra which is a thirty-two-petalled 
lotus of bright hue (Saataacisret) and is controlled by 


Jalandhara Bandha and. Sayujya — 


—— 
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Prananatha and Parama@ Sakti, is seated near the region 
of the throat (mmeata).® It forms the 10th aperture of 
the human body. Of the four cakvas above Visuddha 
and below Aj7a@, the second one is Avala-cakva, furni- 
shed with 32 lobes shining like the rising sun ( semteata- 
THT), presided by Fire. The exact site of this cakra is 
not mentioned. From what is said it appears that it is 
seated where the three granthis, viz., Brahma®: Visnu°: 
and Rudra®, unite (faafaeart), and, is very intimately 
connected with Ka@la-cakva and Yogini-cakra. The 
Civuka-cakva is somewhere in the facial region, appa- 
rently near the chin, and, is formed like a sun-like lotus 
of 34 lobes, presided by Prana and Sarasvati. All the 
devas have their seats within the lotus. Its Rs# is named 
Krodha. All languges, indeed human speech itself, 


_are supposed to have their origin here. The Balavan- 


cakra is just below the Ajv@, in the nasal region, and, 
looks like a three-petalled lotus of red, white and dark 
colour. ‘This place is described as Irvibent, being the 
confluence of the three streams of Ganga, Yamuna and 
Sarasvati represented in the body by the three NAILS, Viz., 
Ida, Pingala and Susumn@. The presiding God of this 
cakva is Pranava and the Power Susumna. The state- 
ment that this place is associated with the three mairas of 
Pranava (viz., A, U & M ) becomes thus intelligible. The 
name of its Rsz is given as Mahahankara.®5 | 


The famous Ajita-cakra (called also Ani-cakva in. 
the Ms.), which is in the centre of the space between the 
two brows, is a diamond like ( atfwraqesser ) lotus of two . 
petals, presided by Hammsa Devata and Susumna Sabti- It 


corresponds to the Vijiana state and Anupama Vak, and, 
to the half matva of the Pranava, : 


/ 
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The Karnamila-cakra, within the auricular region, 
is a 36-lobed: lotus of mixed colour ( dark and yellow )}. 
The presiding God and Power are Nada and Sruti res- 
pectively. It is the seat of the 35 matrkas. 


The Tribeni-cakra, above the brows, isa 26-lobed 
circle with Akd@sa as its Rsi. This is the real Tribent, 
but, how this place is connected with the Balavan-cakra 
lower down is nowhere stated. 


The Candra-cakra is in the forehead and consists of 
32 lobes®® with a colour between white and red.®7 It 
is presided by the Moon and Amrta®® Sakti. The Rsi is 
Manas ( mind ) with its sixteen kalas. It is said that the 
sun goes to this luna: mansion to drink nectar. 


This centre is very , closely related to another cakva— 
the Amrta-cakra, almost in the same region, probably a 
little upwards, Its Devat@ and Sakti are identical with 
those of the preceding cakra, but, the Rst is Atma rather 
than Manas, -Itis from here that nectar 1s constantly 
flowing. This place is described as the abode of the 
Gayatri named Kamadhenu (lit. ‘wish-giving cow’ ) 
figured like a milch cow with four teats, viz., Ambika, 
Lambika, Ghantika and Talika It has a human face with 
Intoxicant looks ( Mada-netra ), a peacock’s tail, a horse’s 
neck ( gviva@ ), an elephant’s tusk ( svinda ), a tiger’s arms* 
( hasta-Sardula ), a cow’s horns, and, wings consisting of 
Lila Brahma and Hamsa. Itis a strange: figure. It is 
from the udder of the “cow? that. nectar is perpetually 
streaming down. The Khecari, Viparitakarnt and other 
mudrads are some of the eee intended to check the 
downward flow of this blissful current. The Yogin who 
had obtained access to this cakra and abides here becomes 
ymmortal and free from the effects of Time, | 
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Next is the Brahmadvara-cakra, located above the 
forehead and shining with its 100 petals like the many 
coloured rainbow; and, beyond this is the seat of the Akula 
Kundalini—a lotus of 600 petals bright like the newly 
risen sun. 


On crossing this one comes up to the Brahmarandhra 
in the cranium ( muvrdha-sthana ), with its multi-coloured 
1000 petals. ‘This is the so-called Sahasrara of the mystic 
literature—the Aim and End of al] spiritual progress. It 
is here that the Guru and the Caitanya Sakti reside. 


One would naturally expect that the series of 
cakras would come to an end here. 


, But, the picture on 
which the above account. is 


based, mentions 6 cakvas 
more beyond the Sahasrara, viz., (a) Urdhvarandhra,. (b). 
Bhramaraguha,(c) Akunthapitha. (d) Kolhata, (e) Vajradania 
and (f) Nevadhara Pavamaj yotiscakra, The Urdhvarandhra, 
called La@lu-cakra in the Ms. is seated in the Ta@lima@ and 
is a 64lobed cakyra, presided by -Goraksanatha and 
Siddhania Sakti. This statement is interesting as it gives 
us an idea of what the followers of the path thought in 
connection with the founder of their school. The Bhra- 
maraguha, also called Alekha, i.e., Alaksya-cakva ( called 
Brahma-cakra®® in the Ms. ), 1s the place where samadhi- 
yoga ensues, and, prana and manas cease to work. The 
lotus is described as furnished with ten millions of lobes 
and wonderfully brilliant. The ‘presiding God of this 
centre is Alaksyanatha, the Sakti called Maya (= Maha- 
maya ? ; Akala in the Ms. ) and the Rsi Mahavisnu. 


The higher cakva with an equal number of lobes 
has Akalanatha as Devat@, Akalesvari as Sakti and. 
Akala as Rsv. | 
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The Kolhata-cakra is in the Sikh@mandala and corre- 
sponds to the Vatkuntha of the Vaisnavas and Kailasa 
of the Saivas. Both the Devaté and the Sakti are named 
Ananta.®°° The Ms. calls this region a road to the 
Highest Void ( Parama-siinya-marga ). 


The description of Vajradan Ja is not ve-y-clear. It 
is said to be as I understand it to be, in the form of a 
column, vast { Maha@-visala ), lustrous (tejah-punja-prabha) 
and long ( dirgha ). 


The final cakva is in the NMvrdadlambasthana, with 
an infinite number of lobes, colours, matrkas, devas and 
worlds, This is the Highest Seat of the Gurudeva. 


Beyond this is a series of 20 voids of which nothing 
is said. The Ms. observes that Final Liberation takes 
place in the Great Void ( Pavama-sinya-sthaina ) above 
21 Brahmandas, Transcending the great Void the Yogin 
becomes eternally free from ‘coming and going,’ i.e., the 


wheel of birth and death : “@ @ wm facafa at gy Satta: 
aA,” 


+ + + + 


| We have tried to reproduce above with as much 
fidelity to the understood meaning of the chart as possible 
the account of the Gorakhapanthis concerning the arrange- 
ment and function of the various cahyas. But, as the chart 
was on an old canvas with the figures rendered indis- 
tinct by time and the notes appended generally vague, 
illegible and sometimes totally unintelligible, it is quite 
likely that mistakes and in some places even confusion 
have been left unnoticed. It is sure nevertheless that the 
general presentation of the scheme is unimpeachable. 
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Taking it as we find it there is no doubt that the 
ideas of this school differed in many points from those 
of the Tantras on the same subject. The question of the 
total number of cakvas may be left aside for the present. 
For, we are aware that there are several hidden ( gufta ) 
cakvas which are not ordinarily counted ; and, very orton 
a certain number of cakvas, considered minor from one’s 
own point of view, is supposed to form a connected whole. 
There are other reasons also which would explain the 
difference of the number in different systems. The actual 
description of a particular cakva is more important toa 
student for purposes of comparative studies. But, even 
here; there are certain fatal limitations. F or Instance, the 
same Cakva may not look exactly alike to different sadha- 


kas. The personal sankalpa of the aspirant, either cons- 


cious or sub-conscious, and, that of his Gury goa great 


way towards determining the nature of the Vision. 
The reality observed is, in a certain sense, only ideal. 


Entering into detail we may observe that the 
Sahasrara 1s not supposed to form the Hj 
there are stages beyond. With this we may 
accounts of the Radhasvami sect who als 
less the same views, | 


ghest Limit - 
compare the 
0 hold mote or 


The Manascakva as described here embodies 39 
lobes, while elsewhere it is said to be 6-petalled.®1 


Regarding Akula-kundalint it may be said that the 
Tanirists locate it within the Moon of Consciousness 
ich forms the pericarp of the downward facing Saha- | 
wi and is situated in the transcendant heaven ( Para- 
yee )—a technical term for a part of the cerebral 
region.” The contact of kula with this akula is the 
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immediate cause of the flow of nectar ( sudh@-srava ). 
While Goraksanatha holds that the nectar flows from the 
Amrta-cakra above the Moon, Bhaskara considers that it 
flows from the akula which is within the Moon. 


The name of Bhramara-guha is to be found men- 
tioned in the literature connected with the names of 
Kabira, Radhasvami, etc., but, no where is its function 
Clearly stated. The Suta-sarhhita and Bodhasara use the 
term vaguely in the sense of Brahmarandhra. This so- 
called cave is in reality a hole or rather a hollow which 
appears to view when one gazes into the centreof the 
‘Kiitastha’. The entrance to this hollow is brilliantly 
dark, but, it is surrounded by a luminous ring or rays. 
The powers of obscuration ( Guarana ) and dissipation 
\ viksepa ) ate said to guard this entrance, so that they 
try to screen up and throw off the gazer. It is only when 
the power of introvision is produced after the generation 
of pure magnetism within the body through strict con- 
tinence, pure food, etc. etc., and, through the cultivation 
of the moral virtues of selflessness, forbearance, etc. etc., 
and, through the action of pra@ma that one can expect to 
gaze at this hollow without fear of dvavana and vikseba. 
At this state mere gazing makes the mouth of the cave 
wide open and every tattva is illuminated. 


In the chart the Prana-cakra is described as the 
tenth avenue of the human body. This aperture is usually 
Closed in men, so that the body is asa rule likened toa 
“city with nine gates” only.°® But, a steady process of 
psychic discipline helps to open this avenue through 
which the Jiva of the Kramamukta-u pasaka passes away 
along the ray of the sun into the Solar Region, called 
also Brahmaloka, and, thence with the dawn of Know- 
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ledge is absorbed in Brahman. The medulla oblongata 
( mastaka-grantht ) above the Visuddha-cakra, is one of 
the sites where the three »@ls are united. From here 
the Susumna enters into the skull, and, the other two 
nadis, viz-, Ida and Pingala, pass along the right and left 
sides of the forehead and meet together and are joined 
with the Susumna between the two eyebrows. From 
there the IJ¢@ goes to the left nostril and the Pingala to 
the right. From the medulla the Susumn@ is bifurcated: 
(1) One line passes below the brain and in a rather obli- 
que course comes to the eyebrow whence with a slightly 
upward bend pierces the pericarp of the Aja and unites 
with J.@ and Pingala. Then it comes out, and, running 
straight up crosses a very subtle hole within the interior 
of the central region of the forehead and hanging down 
to some distance takes a curve and goes right up, pene- 
trating the Sahasrara and entering the Brahmarandhra.°* 
(2) Another line goes up direct from the medulla, and 
through the interior of the skull extends to the Sian. 
With aslig ht curve it enters the Brahmarandhra. The mouth 
of this line of the Susumna@ which is in the Brahmaran- 
dhva remains usually closed, while that of the first line 
is open. Consequently the hollows of the two lines 
are notin union. While passing away from the body 
the Yogin gets the closed mouth of.the Susumna opened, 
on which the two holes mentioned above become unified: 
This is what is usually known by the name of the “10th 
avenue”. In the Amaraugha-sasana, however, the “10th 
aperture” is identified with the mouth of the Sankhini, 
which is a hollow behind the front tooth ( raja-danta ); 
and, the Kankalamalini Tantra locates Brahmarandhra 
| just below the Sawkhini.®® | 


Se yey 





VI. SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY AND 
DOCTRINES OF THE NATHAS = 


Introduction 


A detailed and systematic history of Indian Culture 
remains yet to be written, But, there is hardly any 
doubt that before it can be sucessfully undertaken 
continued spade-work is necessary in various fields of 
study. The cultural history of a people is no less complex 
than its political one, and, it becomes all the more so 
when it extends through lon 
the outcome of diverse cur 
forces. 


§ centuries and represents 
rents and cross-currents of 


The study of Natha and Siddha sects is a preli- 
Mminary to a through study of mediaeval Indian 
Thought. Even this study has its different aspects. The 
present paper, which sums up some of the main points 

on the subject, is, therefore, meant, to be no more than 
a suggestive one. And, it, may be hoped that the subject 
will be taken up for investigation and and an attempt 


will be made to. throw light on the many obscure issues 
involved. 


Mm. Haraprasada Sastri drew the 


attention of 
scholars to the literatuie 


of the so-called Buddhist 
Siddhacaryas. That many of the Acaryas were identical 
with the Nathas, who were known as Siddhas, is indeed 
afact. But, their exact position is not known. The 
history of Tantric Literature, specially that of the 
Tripura section, abounds in the names of Nathas. Many 
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of these names are of course not proper or historical 
names at all, but, only of certain abstract principles. 
But, some are indeed historical. After initiation the 
disciple is given there a name ending in ‘Natha’. It is 
needless to say that we have no concern here with these 
‘Nathas’. A regular and systematic study of the teachings’ 
of the Hatha-yogims—the Nathas proper, e. g., Matsyen- 
dra-natha, Goraksanatha,‘etc., of the Vajrayana and 
Sahajayana Buddhists, of the Tantrists of ;Tripura . order 
and also of the Viracara cult, of the followers of 
Dattatreya, of the Saivas, of the later Sahajiyas and the 
neo-Vaisnavas, will reveal ‘several’ features in common. 
The relation between Mahayana Buddhism and Tantric 
cultute is an important one and deserves close and 
careful examination. It would be of great interest to 
find out how the Sunyavada of Mahayana has ctept into 
Hatha Yoga, Tantra etc., and, how ultimately this 
Sunya has come to be interpreted in the way it has been 
done in the later Buddhist schools. All these Schools ‘of 
Thought being allied to the philosophical position of the 
Alchemists the science of Alchemy as it used to be 
cultivated in Ancient India has also to be studied. The 
Rasavada of the neo-Vaisnavas owes much to the 


development of the mystic Science associated with the | 
names of the Siddhas. 


The scope of the present paper is not however so 
wide. It is an humble attempt to present in a very. few 
words, mainly on the basis of Mss. and of printed- books, 


a sketch of the doctrines of the Nathas together with a | 
short note on the origin of the sect and on the biblio- 


graphy of its literature. 


\ 
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’ Origin Of The Sect 


-AXs usual in this countty the Natha sect claims a 
divine origin. Brahmananda,®° in his Commentary, Jyo- 
tsna, on the Hatha-yoga-pradipika (1.5) clearly states that 
Adinatha or Siva was the first of all the Nathas and that 
according to a tradition preserved in Nathist literature 
the sect was founded by Siva : 


_ Cartaara: fara: aaat ararat wat ara: (aat) ara 
WEASTT: hs ata mrereretatfatat aafea”’ 197 | 


From the above extract it would appear that thé 
Sect was known by the name of Ndatha-pantha. Scholars 
too genrally use this very term in refering to the sect: 
But, in literatuie it-is also known as Siddhamarga, 
Avadhuta- -miy ga, etc., and, as the teachers of this School 
lay a great emphasis: on the practice of Yoga: for the 
attainment of. perfection: it has come to be designated: as 
‘Yoga- “marge par excellence. The Kapalika sect is in some 
minor respects closely allied to it, but,.it is a distinct 
path altogether; and, though ‘its ‘origin is attributed to 
Adinatha, its main teachings: and ee actices have character 
of their own. view t.3 Pato: oy 

Phe aaa Tantra gives alist’ of tewénty-four 
Kapalikas--19 teathers and 12 pupils. It is interesting 
to find that some of these’ names, especially those-of the 
pupils, are those of the-well-known Nathas. or Siddhas. 
The names. of. the. twelve: teachers,’ for instance, aire 
(1). Adinatha, (2) Anadinatha, (3) Kalanatha, . (4). Atika- 
Janatha, (5) Karalanatha. (6) Nikaralanatha, (7) Maha- 
kalanatha, (8) Kala- bhairavanatha, (9) Batukanatha, 
(10) Bhitanatha, (11)Viranatha and (12) Srikanthanatha. 
The names of deen twelve pupils appear in this order : 
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(1) Nagarjuna, (2) Jada-bharata, * (3) Hariscandra,. 
(4) Satyanatha,(5) Bhimanatha, (6) Goraksanatha,(7) Car- 
patanatha, » (8) Avaidyanatha;. ©. (9) Vairagyanatha, 
(10) Kanthadhari, (11) Jalandhara and (12) Mala- 
yarjuna. 


Though the spiritual descent of the sect.is.said to be. 
from:-the Divine source its historical foundation is ascribed 
to one Matsyendranatha. The life. history of this great 
mian is so intimately woven up with legends that it is very. 
difficult to make a proper discrimination. It is said that 


| Matsyendra has originally been a fish who overheard the 


secret Yoga-instructions of Adinatha or Siva. and became 
fixed in body and mind ( dieadtadteea: aaa acer: a 
aTqem eat cHraladl farasaratsaaea ). When the fact 
was noticed by the great Lord, He came to know what 
the steadiness meant and out of compassion sprinkled 
water on his body. The result was that. the fish was 
immediately transfigur ed and his form was ‘converted into 
a human body of celestial type—thenceforward famous as 
the Siddha Matsyendranatha. Mm. H.P. Sastci-is of 
opinion that the real name of Matsyendra was Maccha- 
ghna, which probably means ‘a fisherman’. Be that as 
it may, there is no doubt that Matsyendra was a Yogin 
of high order. It is said that inspite of his great powers 
he fell a victim to the snares of passion and that it was 
with much difficulty that Goraksa, his most favourite 
diigiple, succeeded in etnies al him; 


He has ‘several geile Sesides Gorakea, athe 
became the. most renowned of -the- batch, - there were 
Caurangi, Ghoracoli and -others..-.There are legends 
associated with each and ‘every Siddha: -And; almost 
every- Siddha is credited’ with the composition of certain 
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musical verses which used to be sung in the middle ages 
and continue to be recited even now to the tune of an 
one-stringed instrument by pedestrian minstrel-beggars in 


| the street. 


In the literature of the Nathas one very often comes 
across the name Minanatha. It is hard to say whether 
this wasa synonym of Matsyendra. The two names 
were believed by many to refer to the Same person. But, 


in the list of Nathas: furnished by Brahmiananda, we find 


the name of Mina mentioned separately from that of 
Matsyendra.°® Mm. H.P. Sastri speaks of them as if they 
were two persons and says that both of them were natives 
of Candradvipa. 4 | 

The word Caurangi ( =Sk. Caturangi ) means a 
person shorn of hands and legs. It is said that while 
Matsyendra, after he had become a Siddha through the 
grace of Adinatha, was roaming at will through the 
world he.came across Cauraigiin a certain forest and 
took pity on him. Cauraigi’s body, which was only a 
trunk, became furnished in a mysterious way with hands 
and legs, whereupon he fell at the feet of the great 


Siddha, asked for his Grace and obtained it. He became 
a Siddha, known as Cauraigi-natha. 


Ghoracoli was another disciple of Matsyendra. 


But, the greatest of Matsyendra’s disciples—indeed. 
one of the greatest souls India has ever produced—was 
certainly Goraksanatha. He was a great Siddha, was the 
father of Hatha Yoga in its current form and was the 
great apostle of Yogic mysticism in the mediaeval ages. 
In the Paiicamatrayoga, attributed to himself, it 1s stated 
that during the period of his discipleship he passed twelve 
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tong years in watchfulness on the cremation ground. Nim. 


H.P. Sastri says, on the strength of Taranatha’s evidence, 
that Goraksa was originally a Buddhist and that he 
became a Natha only in his later years. As a Buddhist he 
was known by the name of Anaiga-vajra (according to 
Taranatha, but, Ramana-vajra according to Mm. H.P. 
Sastri).. This may be true. But, in the Kayabodha, 
attributed to Goraksanatha himself, there isa saying 
which would seem to show that he had been in all pro- 
bability originally a slayer of animals ( pasvarambhake ). 
If the word Avambha means sacrificial slaughter,as it often 
does,Goraksa cannot be described to have been a Buddhist 
before his conversion into Nathism. But, as it is a mere 
conjecture the point need not be pressed far. 


| The age of Goraksa or of his Guru Matsyendra is 
not known with certainty. The tradition connecting him 
with Kabira ( 1500 AD.) and with Madhustidana Saras- 
vati { 1700 A.D. ) is not probably of any historical value. 
But, Jiiana-natha alias Jiiana-deva, who is usually assig- 
ned to the thirteenth century, mentions his . own spiritual 
pedigree, in his Commentary on the Bhagavad-gita in 
which Goraksanatha appears as his third predecessor— 
thus : Adinatha, Matsyendra-natha, Goraksanatha,Gahini- 
natha, Nivrtti-natha and Jiana-natha. This would place 
Goraksa in the beginning of the 12th century A.D. This 
date agrees with the tradition which makes Goraksa 
and Dharma-natha contemporaries and pupils of the same 
Guru. Dharma-natha is generally assigned to the 12th 
century A.D. But, there are other views according to 
which Goraksa lived in 500 A.D. or 700 A.D. or 1000 
A.D. The disciples of Goraksa were numerous, some of 
whom attained to distinction, We read of Bala-natha, 
Halika Pava, Mali Pava, etc., as being his disciples. 
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Mayanamati, the queen mother of Raja Gopicanda, is 
also said io have been initiated by Goraksa. 


This Bala-natha may be the same asthe Siddha 


Balapada of whom we find an. account in the Tibetan 
literature and who is identified with the great Jalandhara:. 


natha. “He had probably been a Sidra, but, became a 
Buddhist afterwards and finally a convert to Nathism. 
He was a powerful saint. In Bengal he was popularly 


known.as Hadipa. His greatness was universally . ack-. 


nowledged, © some assigning to him a higher place, 
Owing to his extraordinary sanctity, than Goraksanatha 
himself, °° We can glean some account of this Saint from 
Niratjana Purana. It is said that in the neighbourhood 
of Kerali he showed Grace to one Sabala, who wrote 
certain dohas or verses in memory of his Guru and of his 
Own — Conversion. His. achievements were many and, 
varied. Among the persons on whom he condescended. 


to confer Graze there was many an illustrious figure. 


RajaGopicanda of Bengal, Raja Bhartrhari of Ujjein 
and Carpata,100 who is described as the maternal uncle 
of Gopicanda, were among his disciples. The names of 
some of his other disciples are Goga,'°! Catikanatha, 
Rama Sithha,! 2 Bhima,!°? the merchant Agila, the 
merchant Sandhara (in Palanpur ), etc. He is said to 
have Practised penances on a mountain, called. Rakta, in 
the City ( Adipuri ) of Dandavati. Many of his- Yogic 
“ats are recounted: .. For instance, he caused pearls to be 
miraculously Produced in the Yugandhara field: he turned 
a person, named Kanha, born dumb ( janma-mika ), 
into an cloquent poet; he exhibited the whole Universe in 
a Clear vision to King Renuka on mount Kaficana and 
gave him a wonderful:sword; ‘he conferred a boon on a 
gentleman of the Raghu family which enabled him to 
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subdue the superior forces of the Emperor single-handed 
and granted a lovely son to a Carana named Dala. 
There ate many other stories of this kind. It is related 
that once Jalandhara went to the borders of a village 
( named Sesali ) and lit his dhins ( agnt- dhanz ) there, 
when a prince came to meet him. Jalandhara was plea- 
sed to present him with an excellent sword, called Rama- 
candra, with which the prince fought and killed several 
Yavanas—including those of ‘Joya’ (?) class, one of whom 
had assassinated his father. ~Ihereupon some Bhatis, a 
clan of the Yadavas, challenged him in battle and pressed 
him hard. The prince remembered Jalandhara in the 
battlefield, on which the latter appeared before him at 
once. The sword was.immediately lengthened into an 
enormous size and the opponents were beaten back. 
Having won the battle the prince himself disappeared 
and became immortal. 


| Gopicanda, the son of Raja Triloka-candra?°+ 
of Bengal, became the disciple of Jalandhara-natha 
and left his kingdom at the instance of his saintly mother 
Mayanamati. The Mahasanta-vakya contains a short 
account of his renunciation. The language in which 
the queen mother exhorted her reluctant son on the 


-yanity of the ‘world and its. possessions and on the 


supreme necessity of taking recourse to a Spiritual 
Teacher for enlightenment is unrivalled: Seldom in 
human history has a mother been’ found to take the 
initiative in sending her own: son. away in quest of - 
saving Wisdom—a quest fraught with. immense perils 
and possibility of untold sufferings: The story of 
Gopicanda’s renunciation, has become classical,, and, 
almost every vernacular of northern India has got, its 
own versions of it. Gopicanda, as a Siddha, came to 
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be known as Srigari Pava. In the Siddhanta-vakya 
there is an intere.ting dialogue between him and Jala- 
ndhara. The former puts to Jalandhara a series of 


questions, to which the latter replies. ‘The questions are 
thus worded : 


‘MPa: aya | 


Wt earfay georfa aaa aeaatiaa— 
AAA eeatga aar weect SATS 

ae eeataa Tat aa aeaTIAAA | 

Aas ety aat canta Arar | 

afa mead agar foad ara: | 

face wead gat ada Qa: | 

PAA BA Ateqa ala? 1 


Jalandhara answers— 


“Matettsaya acaeq franc: 
4 Us waste: az: | 
aT ararz HAT AT SATS | 
STORY ata arataafa 
faz aaa afg coefa ATat | 
TTA fork Ara: | 
Qian: gana a acted? ATT: 
OA cael a agtear areca att: a 


He further adds— 


“RTT a J weqata weate | 

Se aahagad. 
iT atts: atte faarcafa 

PE RS faet ah” 

The last ¢ 

Nathic teaching 


ouplet contains the quintessence of the 
Se | 


ry Ss 
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The story of Bhartrhari, another prince of royal 
blood, is equally interesting. He too renounced the 
joys and luxuries of the palace and under the guidance 
of Jalandhara attained to perfection in Yoga. In the 
literature of the Siddhas his name appears as Vicara- 


natha. 


The Teachings of the Nathas 
In the Siddhanta-vakya of Jalandhara we read—~ 


‘ad qaaam wadfafars aAryasenr aT 
amauta cal TaaTfaat eMtAafaas aT 


yattefayetanaafaat gat veal 
fa aiszaed gaat Ga At athTAaT AST aT’? 


This shows that metaphysical position of the 
Nathas was not monistic, nor was it dualisitic either. It 
was transcendental in the truest sense of the term. They 
speak of the Natha, the Absolute, as beyond the opposit- 
ion involved in the concepts of Saguna and Nirguna. or 
of Sakava and Nirakara. And, so to them the Supreme 
eid of Life is to realise oneself as Natha and to remain 
eternally fixed above the world of relations. The way 
1o this realisation is stated to be Yoga, on which they 
lay great emphasis. It 1s held that Perfection cannot 
be attained by any means unless it 1s supplemented by 
the disciplinary practices of Yoga, The Siddha-siddha- 
nta-paddhati, attributed sometimes to Goraksanatha and 
sometimes to Nityanatha, goes further and says : 


COA ATAT:, TATE ATTISATT.7 2% | 


But, what is Yoga? It is explained in different 
works in different ways. But, in whatever way it is 
explained the central conception remains the same. It 1s 
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what since then has come to be known as Hatha—a term 
Which is thus interpreted in the Siddha-siddhanta- 
paddhati - 


sere: a: TASHA Tea | 
camneitens goaim fama’ 1 


According to Brahmananda the Sun and the Moon 
Stand here for Prana and Apana, and, their union is 
Pranayama, hich is, therefore, the meaning of 
Hathayoga. The conquest of Vayu is thus the essence o 
Hathayoga, : 


It is believed that this kind of Yoga was intro- 
duced in India by the Nathas. The Hathayoga-pra- 
dipika1o¢ says that the mystery of this Yoga was 
Known only to Matsyendranatha and Goraksanatha. 
Brahmananda adds the names of Jalandhara, Bhartrhari 
and Gopicanda. It is of interest to note that all these 
Persons were associated with the Natha-pantha. Hence it 
scems likely that Goraksa, or more probably Matsyendra; 
was the earliest preacher of Hathayoga.1°’ This need 
not be inconsistent with the statement— 


“Mafaataa TAISe AEH 
Aatafecet goutatfaa’ 1*°° 


because every Vidya may be said to emanate in a sense 


from the Supreme Lord.?°9 


itis hard to ascertain how far the tradition 
ascribing to the Nathas the foundation of Hathayoga 
as a science is true. For there is a rival tradition which 
speaks of two schools of. Hatha, one ancient and the 


other modern, founded by Markandeya and the Nathas 
respectively : 


& 
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“gat go: ecareHeq aitertfegarfaa: | 
aa Ansgar: atfaat goaaH:’ 117° 


If this tradition has any historical basis it means 
that the Nathas simply revived an ancient and dying 
science. And, this seems to be the more plausible view 
to take. ' 


But, what was the need of seviving this Yoga at 
all, when Rajayoga was already in a flourishing’ 
condition ? That the Hathayoga, even in its higher 
and perfected forms, is only an ancillary, nay a stepping 
stone to Rajayoga, is admitted by the Siddhas them- 
selves. Pataijali’s system is mainly based on Rajayoga 
principles; so are the Buddhist and Jain systems, though 


in all these the utility of simple Hatha practices has also 
been recognised. ey 


The Hatha-yogins ace of opinion that for ordinary 
people who have very little control over their mind the 
practice of Rajayoga is simply impossible. Mantrayoga 


and the practices of meditations are indeed capable, if 


properly resorted to, of leading to the perfection of Raja- 
yoga; but, these too require the exercise of mental 
concentration to be of any efficacy at all—an exercise 
which is beyond the power of the average man. Hatha- 
yoga, however, which consists in certain mechanical 
devices of the physical character is the only form of 
scientific Yoga which can be useful in such circumstances. 
For, it does not presuppose the possession of mental 
strength which every other class of Yoga more or 
less implies. We have already said that the essence of 
Hatha lies in the conquest of Vayu. It is an article of 
universal acceptance in this country that Bindu ( essence 
of the physical body in the form of Virya, Sukra, or 
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seminal fluid ), Vayu (the intra-organic vital currents ) 
and Manas (mind or the principle of thinking )are closely 
related to one another, so that by restraining any one 
of them the remaining two may be easily held in check. 
The restraint of Bindu, as accomplished by the practice 
of successful Brahmacarya, being already assumed, the 
Hatha-yogins direct the control of Vayu as a preliminary, 
or rather a means, to the realisation of mental quiescence 
Which is the ultimate aim of all 


strivings. But, to 
facilitate this restraint of Vayu 


or Pranayama they 
recommend the employment of a few other practices, 
viz., (1) Asanz, (2) Mudra and (3) Nadanusandhana'?'. 
The continued practice of Asana is of great help in 
securing the lightness, health and steadiness of the body. 
These qualities, once attained, naturally react upon the 
mind. The practice of Mudv@ is intended to rouse the 
dormant Kunadlini Sakti without whose active euidance 
no spiritual realisation is possible. And, the practice of 
Nada audition acts directly upon the mind and tends to 


destroy its inherent restlessness. As soon as the mind is 
rendered inactive and the 


Vayu is absorbed in the | 
Brahmarandhra there arises the resplendent glory 
of Beatific State, technically known as Laya or 


Manonmani or Sahajdvastha. It is a state of intense Joy. 
It isto be observed in this connection that all these 
practices are inter-connected. The practice of Nada can 
Be properly started only when the Inner Sound, which is 
m & Sense a petpetual cucrent running through the heart 
of sensible Nature,comes to be an object of hearing. And, 
this sound can be heard as amatter of course after the 


Vayu has entered in to the Susumna Nadi and its various 
branches rendered free from the impurities accumulated 
there for : 


ages. When the Naijis are purified the Anahata 
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Sound becomes audible at once. But, this purification re- 
quires the exercise of Aszna and Mudra. On the contrary, 
the perfection of Asana 1s impossible until and unless the 
subtle causes which operate as deterrents upon the stability 
of the body are thoroughly removed. The awakening of 
Kundalini which is the immediate aim of the practice of 
Mudras and indeed of many other practices—is really 
bound up with the success, more or less complete, of 
Asana. In fact, all these mechanical devices have one 
end to fulfil, viz., to release and set in operation the 
Divine Power lying asleep under the burden of Matter 
within Man and to render clear its path of movement. 
This path is now blocked up. 


The peculiarity of the Yoga which the Nathas 
taught consisted in the emphasis which it placed on the 
physical side of the discipline. It presupposes a thorough 
knowledge of the body, with its nervous and vital 
apparatus. ‘The general principle on which they pro- 
ceeded appears to be the recognition of the graded 
character of Matter, ranging from the densest form 
revealed in our waking sense—experience up to the most 
rarefied and tenuous form to which the end of Sampra- 
jnata Samadhi—the so-called Sasmita Samadhi—even- 
tually leads. Iam speaking here in terms of Sankhya 
nomenclature. The consciousness of the individual self, 
as enmeshed in grosser matter, is really identical with | 
the Universal Consciousness of the World-soul—nay, with 
Absolute Consciousness itself. Only that limitations 
have to be carefully removed. The Hatha-yogins are 
of opinion that the only surest and quickest way of 
transcending the limitations is to rise up, rather 
to raise up the Vayu, from one plane to another until the 
Universal Stuff is reached in the Spirit—Matter of the 
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Highest Plane—manifesting itself in the so-called Thou- 
sand-petalled Lotus ( ag@z@aaqAe ). These limitations are 
the products of stress and strain caused by the Creative 
Impulse of the Supreme Lord in Matter. 


To speak more clearly. The pure soul, which is a 
mode of the Absolute and ultimately consubstantial with 
it, becomes enveloped in its mundane stage with a double 
coating of Manas and Bhitas, representing two aspects of 
subtle matter. The word Manas is used here ina very 
wide sense, including buddhi, ahankara, etc. The senses 
which develope later and are only the functional varia- 
tions of Manas are also implied in it. The word Bhita 
stands here for the objective stuff in a state of relative 
equilibrium, It holds within it the so-called tanmatras, 
viz., Sabda, sparsa, rupa, vasa and gandhi, which are not 
yet distinguishable as such. Each of the five matras has 
its own centre, wherein It is capab! 
contracting. The soy] in its 
course takes upon itself ag a 
layers of subtle matter. 


marred thereby 
and 


e of expanding and 
descending or outgoing 
matter of necessity these 
Though its innate purity is 
it still retains enough of self-consciousness 
the consequent powers. Total self-forgetfulness 
takes place only when it emerges into the outer worlds of 
gross matter which is the outcome of a combination, by 
means of a process known as Panctkarana, of the finer 
radiating particles shooting out of the tanmatric centres. 
The descent into subtle Matter was, as it were, ina 
straight line, but, birth into the external world is the 
product of an oblique motion ( tevyag-gatt \ in Vayu. As 
soon as Consciousness finds itself encased in sensible or 
gross matter, the Manas developes into senses which 
begin to Operate each in its own line ‘with ‘reference to a 
corresponding aspect of this Matter. It is for this reason 


4 


tr) 
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that senses cannot apprehend anything beyond dense 
Matter. The Manas, as absiracted from the senses, is 
indeed capable of giving rise to supersensible knowledge. 
The greater the abstraction the purer the quality of this 
knowledge. The abstraction of Manas is really synony- 
mous with its concentration and consequent purification. 
The so-called Divya-caksu, the Celestial Eye or the Third 
Eye of Siva is nothing, but, this purified and concentrated 
Mind: “war Data aq aaqt:?.11° The Manas as coated 
with dense Matter may be described as dense or sense- 
bound. And, in this state the V@yu too is no longer 
rectilinear in its motion. Every form of Vayu with 
which we are familiar in our sensible experience is of 
this type. | 


This oblique motion of Vayu in our physical body 
necessitates the existence of tracks of an oblique characer. 
This is what is technically known as N@d2-cakra consis- 
ting of numerous N@iis ramifying in different direc- 
tions. Leaving out the Susumna@ which is the central 
track of the straight motion of refined Vayu, the 
other Ndadis may be loosely classed under two heads, 
Right and Left, from their position in relation to the 
Susumna. The Manas and Vayu of an ordinary man in 
his senses move along these winding tracks. This move- 
ment is his Samsara—his Vyutthana. 


The Nathas insist that if the Absolute is to be 
reached the central Track, which leads directly into it as 
a river loses itself in the ocean, must be found out and 
resorted to. All other ways will mislead, as leading to 
the different planes of material existence, because they 
contain sediment of gross matter. As soon as the diver- 
gent currents of physical Manas—the vrttis of the senses, 
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and, of the physical Vayu, i.e., the functions of the vital 
Principle, are brought toa point with a certain degree 
of intensity, there flashes forth a bright light representing 
the expression of the concentrated Saktis of the soul. 
This expression of Sakti is the revelation of Kundalini 
and its partial release from the obscuration of Matter. 
The Sakti as thus released, however, partially it may be, 
rises up spontaneously and disappears in the Infinity of 
the Absolute. This disappearance does not mean anni- 
hilation : it simply means absorption and unification. | 
The Absolute, as conceived in terms of Sakti, is the 

Infinity of Sakti actualised. Sakti is a Unity, whether 
manifest or otherwise. Brahman is nothing, but, the 
eternally manifest Sakti, which as such is only a synonym 
of Siva. It-is free from action and from every tinge of 
Matter. But, it is a fact that a portion of this Sakéd is 
swallowed up by Matter and appears to lose its identity 
under the pressure of the latter. The Nathas Claim that 
the Sad-guru, the true Spiritual Teacher, alone jis able 
by virtue of his active Sakti, which is indeed nothing, 
but, Siva at work, to call forth the slumbering Sakti of 
the disciple. The difference between Siva and Sahti is 
really a difference without any distinction. It is said : 


“frqegrarat uafe: waceaeat fra: 1 
Wat Aa gee arraferwarfea 12 


It is an inscrutable mystery how Sakti can at all be veiled 
by Matter. It is, nevertheless, true that once it is relea- 


sed it isdrawn into the Infinite and Universal Source 
which is actually free, 


It is Matter that seems to divide Siva and Sakti, so 
that as soon as Matter is transcended this apparent divi- 
sion also vanishes, And, what is Matter itself? It isa 





~J 
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phantasm appearing from the self-alienation of the 
Absolute as Siva and Sakti. Naturally, therefore, when 
Siva and Sakti are united this phantasm vanishes into 
nothing. We shall see that the aim of Yoga is the 
establishment of this Union. This will also explain the 
existence of so much erotic imagery in connection with 
an account of this matter in the Tantric and Nathic 
literature, both Hindu and Buddhistic, in the mediaeval 
ages. 


The point is that the soul cannot know Siva, i.e., 
cannot gain self-realisation, so long as it is bound by 
matter, which it can do only when its Sakti becomes 
free. The obscuration of Sakti means (i) its loss of 
connection with Siva from which it emanated, (ii) its 
consequent engulfment within the dark womb of Primary 
Matter, and, (iii) its final emergence into the dense world 
of evanascent light which is produced from Primary 
Matter. The first and second moments may be successive 
in time or only in logical sequence. In any case it 
represents the so-called Prakrti-lina stage of the Yoga 
literature. The taint of Cosmic Nescience is the chara- 
cteristic of this stage which precedes the subsequent 
evolution. The physical state of bondage, the third 
stadium in the present scheme, is characterised by a 
disturbance of the relative equilibrium of the forces. By 
way of illustration it may be pointed out that the Vayu 
in the physical body is working unequally—so are the 
other forces. 


It is, therefore, enjoined that this inequality has 
to be removed. In natural course also it is removed, 
though only for a moment, from time to time. This is 
called the Sandht-ksana, corresponding to the Nirodha- 

10 
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ksana of the earlier literature. What is necessary is to 
increase the duration of this ksana. It has already been 
shown that the Vital and other currents working within 
the system may be brought under a two-fold head—one 
flowing along the right course and the other along the 
left. The two currents are Opposite being positive and 
negative, and, are supplementary to each other. In the 
literature of the Siddhas and Nathag they are known as 
the Solar and the Lunar Currents,?'* and, their tracks 
as the Solar and the Lunar paths, the Pingala and 
Ida Nadis of Hathayoga, respectively. The neutralisation 
of these Solar and Lunar forces, often described as 
Purusa and Prakrti, by allowing them to act upon 
each other by certain specified means, helps to open 
the Natural or Middle Track ‘which is called 
Susumna or Brahma-naii or Stinya-nadi. As soon as 
this Path is opened, which was till now lying blocked 
under a heap of dense matter,the Bindu,Vayu and Manas 
rendered fine through Kriyayoga rush into it at once and 
begin to take an upward course spontaneously. The awak- 
ing of Kundalini, the opening of the Middle Patht mthe 
purification of Vayu and Manas,the rise of Gnosis( Prajna), 
the dissolution of Ahankava and the knot of Ignorance 
(Avidya-grantht) are different names of this very act from 
different points of view. It is not an instantancous act, 
as arule for the accumulated vdsanads—the heritage of 
the ages—have to be worked off slowly. The entire 
course is graduated. The Nathas generally describe it in 
terms of Tantra phraseology as Satcakrabheda, thus, 
representing the successful transcendence of each of the 
six intra-organic Centres as a definite stage in the 
journey. This corresponds to the purgative process of 
he western mystics and to the bhita-suddhi and citta- 
tsuddhi of the Upasana-kanda of Tantra. 
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The secret path of Brahma ( Brahma-niit ) was 
indeed known to the Vedic seers, Leaving aside the 
testimony of the minor Upanisads, we find evidence of its 
knowledge in the Chandogya, where there is a reference 
toa Central N@Je: running up from the Hrdaya to the 
Cranium (Murdha). This is evidently the Susumna. It 
appears froma study of the ancient literature on the 
subject that there were mainly four distinct views on the 
point from which the upward journey of the Manas was 
to be undertaken, the four places according to the four 
views being—(1) Miladhara-cakra, (2) Navel, (3) Heart 
and (4) Middle of the two eyebrows. The Vedic schools 
were generally in favour of the ‘Heart’, but, the Nathas 
preferred the first and the second places, In every case 
it represents the spot where the Manas and Vayu are 
focussed into a Point. It is after such concentration that 
the Great Path reveals itself. Speaking graphically, one 
end of this Luminous Path represents [svara or Guru,and, 
the other end enlightened jJzva or Sisya and the Path 
itself the relation between the two. With continued 
practice the distance between the two ends begins to be 
reduced and the Yoga gains in strength, until at last the 
path disappears, leaving Isvava and Jiva, or Siva and 
Saktt, in close union with each other. As it has been 
stated above, the Union may be termed Identity also, in 
the sense that the two principles lcse all semblance of 
distinction and inequality, and, become, what in reality 
they have always been, the Absolute. 


This Siva-sakti-samarasya, the equilibrium of Siva 
and Sakti is manifesting itself in Ananda or Divine Bliss. 
It presupposes J”ana or Realisation in the manner just 
mentioned, and, Jana is the natural expression of Yoga. 
This Jv@na alone has saving virtue. The theoretical 
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knowledge gained from a study of books is severely 
condemned by the Nathas as a useless lumber, as leading 
to confusion rather than illumination. 


True knowledge cannot be gained without Yoga. 
Merely intellectual knowledge does not avail for salva- 
tion. The Yogabijat'® says— 


atta ted att ates at waa” 


There are indeed records in history that several people 
obtained knowledge directly without the need of practi- 
sing Yoga. By way of illustration the names of Jai- 
Sisavya, Asita, Janaka, Tuladhara, Dharmavyadha, 
Pailavaka, Maitreyi, Sulabha, Sarigi and Sandili, to name 
a few among many such, may be mentioned. But, it is 
replied that even in these cases the practice of Yoga in 
a previous life has to be presupposed. The Siddhas 
assert that a man who has obtained knowledge, but, not 
Siddht, will be required to come under the sanctifying 
influence of a Siddha in course of time and through his 
Grace receive initiation into the mysteries of Yoga.??® 


This is absolutely necessary for the realisation of 
Moksa,111 | 


They lay so much emphasis on Yoga, because 
Without its instrumentality the conquest of physical body 
cannot be accomplished. None, but, a true Yogim can 
rise above the limitations imposed by the body. So long 
as these limitations persist, which imply not only the 
passions, but, also the dependence upon the elements of 
nature, the stability of mind and the consequent enligh- 
tenment is not possible. The physical organism, for 
instance, as it exists in the present state, is considered to 
be the source of all evil. It is affected by the action of 
the five elements, is afflicted, with heat and cold, and, 
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is subject to decay and death. This corruptibility of the 
physical body, the Yogins claim, can be overcome only 
by Yoga. 


As it is a very important issue in the study of 
the doctrines of the Nathas, it is desirable to consider 
this question of physical purification at great length 
in this context. The human body, as it is ordinarily 
known to us with iis defects and corruptions, is 
described by the Yogins as immature ( apakva ). It is 
possessed of all the characteristics of physical matter. 
Contact with such a body must inevitably result in the 
experience of Pain and in the veiling of the inherent 
powers of the soul. For an ordinary man, therefore, it 
becomes practically impossible to subdue the senses and 
the passions even with austere self-restraint. The effect 
of the elements of Nature makes itself felt, for all his 
efforts, as a disturbance of the mind. Sucha manisa 
slave to circumstances. ‘The so-called /”@na is unable to 
remove these defects which are incidental to a dense 
physical body. The body as such requires, therefore, 
to be purified and rendered mature ( fakva ) by means 
of Yoga. 


The doctrine of physical immortality, which is an 
immediate corollary from that of physical purification 
referred to above, finas a special treatment in the system 
of the Nathas. If the defects which cling to the dense 
organism can somehow be eliminated from it, the body 
will naturally become immune from disease, decay and 
death and from all the ills attendant on physical matter. 
It will be free from weight and capable of moving 
through space with the velocity of thought, assuming 
any shapes at will and multiplying itself to any number. 
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It will pass through a solid wall, enter into a stone, be 
not drenched by water, burned by fire or affected by 
the wind, and, it will be invisible in pure space. It 
will be able to expand and contract itself and will be 
endowed with all the Powers consequent upon the con- 
quest of the five clements ( bhuta-jaya ). A body like 
this is said to be rare even among 

purer than Ak@sa itself. Siddha-kay 
deha, etc., are but names of this 
of this transformation js 
sthairya, Pinja-dharana, etc. 


the gods. It is pure— 
a, Divya-deha, Yoga- 
Body, and, the process 
called Deha-vedha, Pin-ta- 


It may be pointed out in this connection that the 
possession of an immottal body of this kind has been 
felt to be a deside-atum by the mystics in all ages and in 
all countries. In the literature connected with Hatha- 
yoga, Ras@yana (Alchemy), Tantra, etc., we find repeated 
references to such a body. It is said that as a base metal 
can be transmuted into gold ( loha-vedha ), in the same 
way a natural body may he spiritualised ( deha-vedha }- 
The alchemists of the ancient age had their own method 
of transmutation in which mercury, mica, sulphur, etc., 
played an important part. They called this body. by the 
name of ‘Rasamayi Tany? and ‘Hava-Gauri-srstija Tanw’, 
because it wag effected through the action of Rasa or 
Mercury—the seed of Hara ( Harasrstt ) on one hand and 
Mica—the seed of Gayy7 ( Gaurisrsti ) on the other.??8 

What the alchemists 
means of Mercury, the Hat 
the discipline of Vayu. 


Karmayoga,by which the st 
is twofold : 


professed to accomplish by 
ha-Yogins attempted. through 
It is, therefore, said that 
ability of the body is secured, 


“waa Ff oreay fqosaT<Tey | 
Casa Tae aaa fT eae” 1 
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Nagarjuna, the great Mahayana Teacher, is said to have 
been a great alchemist credited with wonderful powers. 
He was also a Tantrist and a Yoginm of rare perfection. 
Many of his followers too were worthy of his name. The 
Nathas were apparently influenced by Nagarjuna and his 
teachings. And, there are indications to show that 
though the Nathas were advocates of the Hatha process, 
they were equally masters of the alchemic lore. 


Both the Hatha and the alchemical processes have 
the same limitations. They render the body immortal, 
pure and free. But, they cannot without stepping beyond 
their bounds lead to the cessation of mind and the 
attainment of final equilibrium. They give rise to 
Jivanmukti—the state in which Mind and Vayu (Life) 
continue to remain steady in the Ajva@-cakra illuminated 
by the white radiance of the Universal Light of the 
Sahasrava above. This state lasts for a long time—for 
countless aeons, it may be—during which time the 
continued Updasana@ or the course of Rajayoga which 
follows naturally tends to render the mind liable to sink 
gradually into the Infinite. From this it is clear that the 
tcue scope of Rajayoga comes in only after the Hatha 
and alchemical processes terminate.11° Rajayoga ends 
in the Final Illumination of Perfect Wisdom ( Parna- 
prajna@), which only a thoroughly purified body and 
mind, such as what a Siddha-deha implies, can sustain. 
A natural and corruptible body is thus totally unfit 
for receiving Wisdom'?°—nay, incapable of practising 
unbroken meditation which precedes it.12% 
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VII. THEISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Part 1; 


Introduction 


As a brief introduction to the study of theistic phi- 
losophy in ancient India it is desirable to take a short 


survey of the old controversy over the Causal ( efficient ) 
Problem and the kindred questions centred round it. It 
is an interesting 
itself in the stud 
cannot well 
here. 


question, one which inevitably presents 
y of all ancient Philosophy, and, we 
afford to leave out a short discussion of it 


It may be said, broadly speaking, that the doctrine 
vara is as old in its systematised formulation as the 


age of the Mahabharata and the. Upanisads. The 
Svetadvatara U 


of Is 


panisad contains a nominal enunciation 


of some of the most popular theories current in its time 
in explanation of the origin of the Universe and Isvava- 
vada 


forms one of this number. Thus we read : 


“SS: tae «— faafadesor 

Gaia aft: gua sft faran | 

wat oust a cata 
STCHICA ANT: GTas:aegat: uw 
In the second half of th 
though from a s]j 
of Isvara, 


is famous passage, suffering 
eht ambiguity of expression, the doctrine 
1 believe, is undoubtedly indicated.122 A more 
pronounced statement, however, appears in Susruta,!23 
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where six diverse views are mentioned. Punyaraja in 


his Commentary on the Vakyapadiya,??* Sarvajiatma 
Muni in the Sarhksepa-sariraka, '*5 Gunaratna in the 
Saddarsana-samuccaya-vrtti,+*® Matharat?" and Gauda- 
pada**® on Saikhya-karika,'”° Bhatta Utpala on 
Brhat-sainhita,'*° Acarya Nemicandra in Gommata- 
gara,'*%+ and, Gotama in Nyaya Sitras! 3? speak of vari- 
ous rival theories about the origin of the world.133 


Many of these had been in vogue in independent forms, 


and, as inter-related, long before the rise of Buddhism. 


And, there seems to be good reason to believe that in 


course of centuries, with the systematisation of the 


schools, some of these doctrines lost their independence 


altogether and came to be affiliated to the systems newly 
builvup. The inevitable consequence of this gradual 


assimilation would appear to have been a blending of: 
thoughts:which sometimes seriously hinders historical - 


L am, however; trying to append. 
belaw.a short note on each of these doctrines, taking 


discrimination. 


especial care to keep up its integrity as closely as feasi- 
ble;7°*% and, it will be evident froma glance at this 
description that theistic studies were very intimately 
connected in early times with the study of the funda- 
mental Causal Problem with which all these theories had 
endeavoured to deal, and, that they are traceable to 


‘ a | 


great antiquity in the past. 


1. Svabhavavada 


ey “er 


aa 
ij hes 


Under the name of Svabhavavada we may comprise 


almost**? all those modes of thinking which may deny - 
the principle of Causality, more particularly efficient 
Causality, and, assert the supremacy of the inherent or. 
immanent nature of a thing. Theoretically it may be 
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thought of under a twofold aspect—extreme and 
moderate : 


A. The extremist view - 


It repudiates the possibility of discovering the 
cause of a thing at the very outset of the inquiry and 
sets up in explanation of the why of an event or product, 


the doctrine of Svabhava. This is Svabhavavada par 
excellence. 


B. The moderate view : 


It allows causal analysis as possible and even as 
legitimate, within certain limits, but, holds that this 
discursive process of seeking for a sufficient reason cannot 
be carried very far. At the last stage, however, where no 
adequate explanation is forth-coming, an appeal must be 
made to “the nature of the thing’’; and, this is svabh@va. 
This is practically a confession of the importance of 
human reason in regard to all first principles, on which 


some assumptions have necessarily to be made. 


From the above it would appear that the former 
kind of Svabhavavada is inimical to scientific progress, in 
that it puts a stop to the initiative of all researches by 
denying the existence and knowledge of the principle of 


efficient Causation, while the latter view is quite sane 
and sound. 


The earliest representatives of the extreme form of 
Svabhavavada seem to have been a set of free thinkers in 
ancient India who were originally called Loka@yattkas,* °° 
but, subsequently came to be more widely known ‘under 
the name of Carvgbas.131 Rank materialism, an absence 
of belief in the Unseen and of regard for Authority, 
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and, an uncompromising rationalism—more correctly 
casuistry (Vitanda)'®*® were their general characteristics. 


There ate evidences in the Pali Literature as to the 
existence, during the age of Buddhism or even earlier, of 
a class of persons, Brahmins by caste, who spent all their 
wits in the subtleties of futile controversies. What the 
nature of these controversies was in which they found so 
much pleasure and showed such skill we do not exactly 
know. But, one thing stands out cettain. They did not 
believe in the Vedas nor even in the Dharma-sastvas——the 
canonical works—of the Buddhists and the Jains. Hence 
their arguments did not appeal to any of those religious 
communities in which in spite of mutual differences 
there was unanimity in an unquestioning and unques- 
tionable obedience to Authority (in the form of Veda 
or Buddha-vacana or Jina-sasana ). 


Thus, we find that the Brahmins, the Buddhists and 
the Jains were all equally ill-disposed towards the 
Lokayatikas on whom they looked down with contempt 
as thelr common enemies: (a) In the Ramayana’*® 
Ramacandra is said to have spoken to Bharata— 


‘afaeq vlaafanta aarmicata aaa 
AAAHUITT WA atat: afvsanrfaa: ui 
aametg geg fagmag gan: 
gtenratiaat sq fared sacha au 


Here the Commentator Rama explains the word 
Loka@yattkas as aa HAATTAUTT: or as YORAH ATA THT: . There 
is little doubt that Manu'*® refers to these Lokdyatika 
Brahmins given to casuistry by the expression n@sizka. 
(b) Pali works abound in references to this sect. The 
Buddha did not allow his Bhiksus to learn or teach the 
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Loka@yata system.141 The notorious Chabbaggiya monks 
whose names occur so often as mischief-makers in the 
Vinaya Pitaka were adepts in this branch of learning. 
Li is condemned among other low arts in the Mahiasila 


9. ‘The Nepalese Buddhists refer to it as one of those, 
things with which a Bodhisattva should not occupy 
himself or in which good disciples should not take’ any- 


pleasure.} 42 (c) The attitude of the Jains may be best 


evidenced by their describing it as a form of micchaditthi. 


or heresy 123 


The extreme form of Svabhavavada may be thus: 
illustrated. It hag already been noted that in this view: 


the rejection of causal principle forms the most impor- 
tant feature.144 


perception nor inference is an evidence in support of its 


existence. For mere perception of two events is. not 


sufficient to establish between them a causal nexusj. the: 


reason being that even when a thing is observed by the 
senses doubt may still arise as to its being a cause. To 


ascertain whether a given antecedent condition has the’ 


character of a true cause it is really necessary to find out 
with certainty the elements of invariability ( mzyama ) 
and of relevancy ( ananyatha-siddhi ) involved in such a’ 
notion. But, this certitude can never be arrived at. As 
for inference being possibly a means of the ascertain- 
ment of causality, the Loka@yatika contests its evidentiary 
value. The problem of Induction is to him insoluble. 
The conviction of Universal Concomitance or of the 
absence of a condition limiting the Universality of the 
relation on which all inference is based is inaccessible’ 
to human resources. The result is that to the Lokayatika 
there is no order revealed in the world, either of sense or. 


of intellect, Every thing stands isolated and _ self-) 
contained. 8 Me 





It is averred that neither sensuous: 


, 
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In this state of intellectual confusion the fact of 
contingency observable in phenomenal creation appears 
to be very hard to explain; but, an explanation may be 
suggested. Contingency means that a product comes 
into existence at one particular moment rather than 
another. But, how is this particular time to be deter- 
mined ? The usual reply of the causalists consists in 
referring this time-determination to the co-operation of 
the antecedent conditions. But, the Svabha@vavadi staves: 
off this difficulty by an appeal to svabha@va, remarking 
that no further question on this point is relevant. Let 
us try to understand the situation. It is well-known: 
that even the doctrine of causality fails to explain the 
ultimate principles; it is then simpler, soit is affirmed, 
to assume at the very start that causes, known or unknon 
( adysta ) are all superfluous. Varieties and inequalities 
remain after all unexplained facts, and, no amount of 
analysis will ever furnish us with the right solution. 
The only reasonable conclusion, therefore, in such cases 
is to say that it is the nature of the thing to happen at 
such and sucha time, and, that is all, The only law 
here is the law of svabha@va. Just asa piece of cloth 
occupies the same space as its material cause, the threads 
( tantu ), and, not the shuttle etc., although the threads 
and the shuttles are both equally causes; in the same 
way a product, though destitute of a cause, may appear 
at one time and not at another. As in the former case 
space-association ( desa-niyama ) is due to svabhava and 
not to a cause, so in the latter time-relation ( ala- 
niyama ) too is similarly to be explained. This being 
so, the contingency of the visiblesphenomena need not 
be in opposition to the fact of their being self-sufficient 
( nivapeksa ) and uncaused ( ahetuka ).1*5 ‘The position, 
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of the Loka@yatika on this point is thus summed up by 
Madhustdana Sarasvati : 


“ageersiattsty aafae meat waar adqarard <ar- 
aitanaAag WeqtasqATA ae AAAACTH TAM ATH INA | at: 


BIT Ca strat sizer aazecteacidteargicta sHalas- 
qfsetraq”’ 146 i 


From what we have seen of Svabhavavada we can 
well understand that it is a doctrine of unmitigated 
automatism, in the sense that al] movements, within the 
organism and outside it, are held to proceed from the 
inherent necessity of the body rather than from an 
extrinsic principle of efficiency, such as Personal Will or 
Adrsta.1*7 The power and freedom of Will being thus 
totally disavowed, the theory commits itself to the 
awkward POsitition of a queer sort of Determinism. 


The literature of the Svabhavavadins is now entirely 
lost except what has reached us in fragments. Here is a 
verse which appears to have originally belonged to a 
standard work of this literature, describing in outline 
the three main theses of this doctrine, viz. : (1) varieties 
due to svabhdva, (2) movement (pravrttt and nivrttt) due 
to svabha@va, and (3) denial of free will : 


“RS: RiKTat sala aqeuad 
tafaaerae =o gaaferrt a 
wgatven: seat a fara 
taNtat:  aafas TATA” 1 
J quote this from Bhatta Ut 


pala’s Commentary on Brhat- 
Samhita,*® but, 


it also occurs in the Saddarsana- 
Samuccaya-vrtti,!=9 in Dallana’s Commentary on 
Susruta,t®° and, among other slokas of a similar nature, 
in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita.15! In the last there is a 
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slight variation in the reading of the verse in the second. 
half : thus— 

Line 3 =tantaa: aafad Tat 

Line 4=7 wlanteisted Ha: TATA: 


Probably this view is referred to as Nirnimittavada in 
Nyaya Sutra 4.1.22-24. 

(1) Udayana in his Kusumaajali*®* appears to 
make Svabhivavada one of the five forms of Akasmikatva- 
vada, the remaining 4 forms being (1) Ahetuvada, 
(2) Abhitivada,(3)Svata utpadavada, and (4) Anupakhyo- 
tpadavada. A brief note on these tenets 1s, I believe, 
necessary to make the discussion complete. 


(1) The first view is apparently a forma] denial of 
causality, but, not of production. This much is common 
with Svabhavavada, but, it does not accept the elaborate 
explanation of svabhava as offered by the latter. This 
Ahetuvada seems to me identical with the famous Adhicca- 
samupanna-vada so often met in Pali literature.**% 
(Adhicca = fortuitous, opposed to Abhinha = habitual? ® tor 
Paticca=having a cause). ( As for the meaning of the 
term Adhicca compare Udana,*®* where the word 
from its context seems to mean neither svata utpanna nor 
parata utpanna). Buddhaghosa’* °° explains it as ahetuta 
utpanna. This is really the so-called Ahetuvada, Buddha- 
ghosa explains its form as ahutva sattatiaya, parinatas 1.e., 
abhutva bhavanam, There is reference to the Ahetuvada in 
the Mahabodhi-jataka,1®7 but, the doctrine appears to 
have a slightly different shade of meaning there. 


(2) The second view is a down-right rejection of 
production (dhavana) itself. I cannot say anything about 
the historical setting of this v@da. Could it be an extreme 
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form of Sasvatavada which. in later times entered into 
Vedanta and Sankhya-Yoga ? 


(3) The third view is a strange doctrine in which 
the duality usually set up between an effect and its cause 
is denied. This view is referred to in (1) above and 
in Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka Karika. 


(4) The last doctrine is evidently some form of 
Stinyavada in which a product is said to appear from a 
pre-existing Void or Nothing. In this view of Causality 
the reality of both upfadana and nimitta is denicd. 


Ujjvaladatia divides svabhava as two-fold, viz.,. 
(1) mtsarga and (2) svabhava proper. The former is 
explained as habit and the latter as nature. Habit has 
its origin in conscious and repeated effort in the past, 


but, nature is spontaneous and has no extrinsic source of 
origin at all. He says : | 7 


“afgéeaatet og caatatsa saitfaa: | 
fava caaaga gag wale frat i 
faa: qeeaqsca: dente geqd | 
AHA Cag: fag: caSGY wa Fema’ 158 | 


2. Niyativada 


_ The views of the Niyativadins are thus stated in: 
Dallana’s Commentary : ant rise 


“Gisemtaat antast fate, da aden ercofate fate. 
atfaa:”? 


As thus expressed the doctrine appears 


to be practically 
identical in 


sense with the Kayma-vada to which Varaha 
Miuhira refers in the Brhat-sainhita }® 9 Nilakantha makes. 
it the especial feature .of the Mimainsa philosophy?*®° ’ 
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but, the reason is not given. The word Nzyati according 
to the above definition stands undoubtedly either for the 
whole body of stored Karmic forces which are waiting 
for the right Time—proper season, to be realised into 
action or only for that part of its which has commenced 
to fructify. In any sense it is a doctrine held in common 
by all the systems of India, and, not by Mimainsa in 
particular. Nilakantha’s justification seems, however, to 
be thus possible: in all the systems Karma has a 
subordinate rank, in that it has to work in subjection to 
the Divine Will or at any rate to the transcendental 
influence of Purusa; but, in Mimarhsa alone the restrictive 
condition laying down that an insentient object cannot 
move into action of itself is totally rejected and inconse- 
quence of this Karma has in Mimaihsa a unique position. 
Mimarnsa is par excellence a Karmavadin. 


But to me it seems as if the original significance of 
Nivyativada were some what different. In all probability 
the original vddas known as Svabhavavada, Kalavada, 
Yadrcchavada, Niyativada etc., were collateral and had a 
community of origin. They were all not-theistic 
assumptions, which had arisen in attempting to find out 
an explanation of the appearance and disappearance of 
phenomena. All were more or less of a determinist cast. 
The reality of Krtz-Purusakara (Kamakara) or Freedom 
of the Will is denied everywhere, and with this the 
agency of the Self. Naturally, therefore, Niyati would 
seem to stand for the blind driving impulse of a Power 
from behind, without indeed the redeeming capacity of 
an initiative Will. It is, so to speak, the determining 
power of the past asserting itself over against the 
vacuity of the present. Thus viewed Niyatt answers in a 
large measure to the ancient classical notions of Necessity 


12 
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(necessiteo ineluctabilis) or Fate (fatum).!*! It is alto- 
gether a cifferent conception from Adysta, in so far as it 
is an inexorable and inevitable destiny, in every manner 
blind and purposeless. Adrstavdda allows for the freedom 
of will and the consequent possibility of fresh actions, 
with the result that Adrsta and Purusakara are held to be 
capabie of acting and reacting on each other. Adrsta is 
never an implacable necessity, for its power, however 
intense, may be neutralised by an act of the will, provided 
that it is sufficiently strong. 

The doctrine known as Pubbekatavada (Purvakrta- 
vada), of which we find an account in the Pali Literature, 
approaches the philosophical position of Néyatd in so far 
as it denies the freedom of the will and the existence of 
the present Karma capable of modifying the past. In 
the Mahabodhijataka!®*. where this view is described it 
is plainly stated that pleasure and pain are due entirely 
to the past Kayma and that the act of rendering pleasure 
to or inflicting pain upon others means really a discharge 
of old debts and involves no fresh moral responsibility. 
The two doctrines are not, therefore, exactly identical. _ 

Nemicandracarya-explicitly says that Niyativada 
consists in holding that the time, instrumentality, manner 


and the subject of an action are all pre-determined and 
invariable : 


“AT Tat AT Tet Gea g fad Ale TA TAT 
AT TAT AeA Ba efe ara fafa = 2% 

(1) In the Yogavagistha Ramayana, (2) in the 
ancient Paiicaratra and (3) in the Saiva systems, the: 
conception of Niyatt is of course sreatly modified. There 
is none of that rigid and. inflexible determinism, that 


blank fatalism, which ‘prevailed in the old extremist 
school. , ads 


on 
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(1) In the former, for instance,?°* it stands, stripped 
of metaphor, as equivalent to what I consider to be the 
Cosmic Law (samasti-karma) or the Combined Adrstas 
of a particular system of the world. Anandabodhendra, 
in his Commentary on the above'S? explains the word 
simply as “Hata HAM: HHlaraearaiarg:”; but, the context 
hardly leaves any doubt as to the exact nature of its 
connotation. And again, the brilliant metaphor con- 
ceiving Neyate as the consort of Time-spirit with whom 
it dances in union*®*® and sets up the cosmic movement 
lends undoubtedly a strong support to my contention 
about its universality. 


_Imay take this opportunity of pointing out that 
this Cosmic Law, including what are generally called 
the Laws of Nature, is according to Yoga-vasistha, as in 
the Puranas usually,?°7 the stamp of God’s Will set on 
the forms of creation. 


Thus, the question turns on the origin of svabhava 
(vastu-svabhava) or of the laws of nature. Why, e. g., is 
fire hot and ice cold ? How are the final differences to 
be accounted for ? The simple answer is—through Niyati. 
So the Yoga-vasistha says. But what is Nzyati ? 


To start from the state of Universal Dissolution 
when all phenomenal varieties are believed to sink into 
the Unity of the Absolute. On the close of this of quic- 
scent period, which is indicated by Time, God wakes 
into activity and wills into manifestation all the entities 
of the preceding cycle which have not yet completed 
their round of worldly journeys. The rise of Will (in- 
volving its logical precedents—Knowledge and Desire) in 
God is tantamount to the maturity or fructification 
(through Time) of the Universal Kavma hitherto lying 
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dormant. God as thus willing forth or projecting the 
Universe, subject to the past Karmas of the Jivas, is 
technically known by the name of Brahma, and, the 
Universe thus brought forth as the expression of His Will 
(sankalpa-janya) is really a Mental Creation. The forms 
of His Will as expressed in the beginning of Creation 
persist even to-day and will persist till the very end. 
They are in this sense unalterable. These fixed laws and 


relations and the properties of things are what is colle- 
ctively known as Niyati:168 


“amtal at auiwet afaenaa aeata: | 
Macgaisarad fea faafascay ? 16° 


It is interesting to note that this fixity is not absolute, in 
so far as individual acts of the will are believed,according 
to their degrees of purity, to be able to influence more or 
less successfully this pre-destined nature. But, what 
particular Kayma has the power of acting on a particular 
aspect of Niyati is already determined by the Will of God, 
and, this remaining inviolable the fixity of Niyati stands 
in one way unassailed. It would be instructive to 
compare with this the view of Vyasa in his Commentary 
on the Yoga Sutra IIL. 45, where he notes that the 
Yogin who has conquered by a process of psychic control 
(Samyama) the 5 forms of the bhutas and can direct 
them to his will is rewarded inter alias with the power 
of immediately realising his will. The essences of the 
ohitas ( bhitaprakrtayah ) obey his will, as soon as it 
arises. But, even such a Yogin, with command over the 
entire forces of nature, does not act in violation to the 
established order of the universe, viz., the order already 
imposed by the Will of a Supreme Self (i. e., God) 
Similarly empowered: “a @ melsft qarifaaate wetfa l 
TAT ¢ BraeT qaRTATzaThaa: qafagea Taya AHeaTA’”’ | 


7 
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Vacaspati’s comment on the above is of exceeding 
interest. He observes that a Yogin of the kind described 
above may indeed alter the powers and properties of 
things, since these are variable, being subject to diverse 
conditions, e. g., time, place, origin and circumstances; 
but, he can in no wise reverse the nature of the things 
themselves. 


(2) In the Paficaratra works, however, Neyati is 
conceived as the mother of Time and the immediate 
product of Maya Sakti.17°Probably this is a modification 
of the early Sankhya in which besides the grosser time, 
which is declared to be an emanation from Akasa,17+ a 
subtler form of it, perhaps equally eternal with Purusa 
and Prakriv, was conceded. The question of Purusa being 
left out of account, it seems to me likely that the Prakriz 
and Kala of the ancient Sankhya correspond to ‘Sakti 
(Maya) and its Time-body (consisting of Nvyatz and Kala) 
in the Pancaratras (as preserved in the Ahirbudhnya- 
samhita). The Guna-body of Sakti is of course the same 
as the disturbed state of Prakrti’s equilibrium brought 
about by the influence of Time. 


(3) The Saiva works present a slightly different 
account from the above. But, even here Niyati and Kala 
are clearly distinguished in their functions,and, have none 
of that stern fatalistic tinge about them which is the 
distinctive feature of the extremist schools known by 
those two names. Neyatz and K@la are here two of the 
five forms of limitation of experience, viz., those in 
regard to Space and Time, imposed by Maya Sakti on 
the experiencing Self (pramata@), Niyati being concerned 
with the obscuration of the Immanence (vya@pakativa) of 
the Self and Kala with that of its Eternity (mztyatva).* 72 
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The main difference.of the Saiva and V aisnava notions 
on this point lies in the fact that whereas in the former 
Niyatt and Kala are supposed to spring simultancously 
from Maya Sakti in the latter Kala comes out of Neyati 
which 15 the direct offspring of Maya.172 


3. Kdlavada 


With Niyativada stands intimately connected the 
concept of Kala, a detailed review of which is omitted 
from this place.17? The original K@lavada was doubtless 
a fatalistic creed, much like the notion to which Uddyo- 
takara refers in the Nyaya-vartika.'7® But, the doctrine 
of which Dallana speaks is evidently different. The 
writer quotes a verse from the astronomer Sripati, in 
which Time is described as the Lord-Isvava—the Source 
of the world’s efficient Causation. From the above as 
weil as from the statements of Ramatirtha and Agnicit 
Purusottama'’® it would seem that this view was that of 
the astronomers.177 


\ 


4. Yadrechavada 


Yadrccha@ is defined by Saikaracarya(on Svetasvatara 
Upanisat) as “anfenastfta: or Coincidence.17® The 
upholders of this doctcine were also deniers of the 
Uniformities of Nature ( karya-kavana-bhava ), and, 
asserted that the knowledge of the causal relation was 
unattainable by any of the accredited means of proof. It 
is observed that the the same product arises from each 
of a variety of antecedents,!79 and, this would not bé 
possible if there were a definite and invariable relation 
between the cause and the effect. The connection 
between an antecedent and the consequent following 
upon it 1s always casual, rather than causal. Keo 
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It is very difficult to distinguish between Svabhava 
and Yadrccha, as both ‘are indentical so far as the 
rejection of the causal principle is concerned. But, the 
distinction, however, may be taken to lie in this that 
whereas in Svabhavavada a niyama is formally admitted 
which is technically known as svabha@va-niyama, in 
Yadrcechavada there isno scope for any such restriction.?°° 
With reference to the question—why a jar should be 
produced from clay and not from threads—the answer of 
the Svabhavavadin is a plain statement of the nature of 
the thing which is unchangeable, but, the answer of the 
Yadycechavadin would be a flat denial of the reality of 
any such natural principle. The observed order and 
regularity In our experience is due to mere Chance, they 
would say. Amalananda, in his Vedanta-kalpataru on 
9.1.33,'%* brings out this distinction very clearly in the 
following remarkable sentence: ‘“‘fauafafwaaater wet 
Halaqeratgeal Aeeor, tawlatq A Ca alaeaequral ar 
gare’. 


Part Il. 


The Non-theistic Systems 


I have given in the foregoing pages a bare outline 
of the different theories relating to the origin of things. 
I now propose to deal more particularly with the 
principal notions of some of the recognized schools of. 
non-theistical philosophy which bear, directly or ina 
remote way, on the problem of Theism. An exhaustive 
treatment of the subject is Arima facie impossible within 
ihe compass of these pages, but, I have nevertheless 
endeavoured not to exclude from my scope or dismiss 
unexamined any of the more important doctrines.. 
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Lhe Carvaka view 


First and foremost among the philosophies which 


deny the existence of Personal God stands the material 


school of the Carvakas. Though this school of thought owing 


to its gross sensationalism had never succeeded in striking 
its roots deep into the soil of the country it still possessed 
an interest, almost unique in character, 
tical—in the eyes of controversialists, 


practical, though only to a very limited number. Its 
doctrines, if doctrines they could at all be called, were 


most mercilessly exposed by all the other systems, 


Orthodox as well ag heterodox; and, if they have survived 
to-day 


they have done go simply as s 
lated theses without 
value. 


partly theore- 
and, partly even 


o many ill-formu- 
any pretention to speculative 


Lhe founder 


Tradition ascribes to Brhaspati the foundation of 
the philosophy of materialism,132 An adherent of this 
school of thought is, therefore, usually known as Bar- 


haspatya.1 *® ‘That Brhaspati was-not a my thical pe:'so- 
nage is evident from the Sttra 


S extant inquotation under 
his name : 
Compare :—(i) Bhaskara Bhasya on the Vedanta 
Sutra 3.3.53 . 


(a) gfreqastargfct aeanfa 287 


(b) Feayam eitGzafieadar | 
(c) Tra 


(d) favartzsay Haufwag famar | 


P ies, 
pp tN AG LEAL AP ALLL ALLA! AA 
ee 
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(ii) Sankara’s commentary on the Vedanta Sitra 
3'3.53 
(a) APaTaAAAT | 
(b) Faatttarg fastaa | 
(c) aaratatarse: wra: Faq: (285 
(iii) Nilakantha on the Gita : 
(a) @arafaface: ara: geq: | 
(b) BTA VaR: Taare: | 


( The last two Sutras are also quoted by Madhu- 
sudana, Nilakantha and Dhanapati in their commentarics 
on the Gita (16-11). 

(iv) Sadananda in the Advaita-brahmasiddhi : 

(a) qarafaterse: BT: gee: | 
(b) SIT wa: Tears: 
(c) ATMAATITAT: | 

The doctrines 


We have already dealt at some length with this 
view in the preceding pages where we observed that it 
had been one of the main dogmas of the Lokayatika sect. 
We now pass on hurriedly to describe some of the other 
tenets of the school. 


Among these we may mention first of all the doctrine 
of the four elements. The Carvakas believed, very much 
like the Buddhist Philosophers, that Akasa was not an 
element at all; it was a Void, an absence of avarana. 
Only the four elements in their atomic condition were 
held to be the basic (root) principles in Creation. The 
external worla, the sense-organs as well as the physical 
organisms were supposed to be the products of these 
primordial types of matter. But, how this production 
comes to be possible is a question left unexplained. All kinds 


13 
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of cause3, known or unknown (adrsta), being rejected, and, 
the guidance of an Eternal Intelligence being regarded as 
superfluous, the materialist is left with the only alternative 
open to him, viz., to say that this production results 
from the fortuitous concourse of the blind constitutive 
particles of matter. Nothing further can be said on this 
head. Lt would be illegitimate, so it is urged, to demand 
an explanation where no explanation can be given. 


To the \.aterialists Life and Consciousness are 
practically equivalent, and, are both believed to originate 
from Matter. Sentience and the phenomena of mental 
life are material properties and need not imply a distinct 
immaterial substance as the Self. It is admittedly true 
that Consciousness is not observed to inhere in the 
particles of matter, either severally!8® or even collecti- 
vely, but, this is no argument against the fact that when 
these particles come to be arranged into a specific form 
in a manner not yet scientifically explicable they are 
found to show signs of life. This peculiar collocation of 
the atoms results in the formation of the organism 
(Sariva).487 This is the Self (Atma). 

That consciousness is a function of the body may 
be proved by a process of logical demonstration, e.g., by 
the joint methods of Agreement and Difference (anvaya 
and wyativeka). (a) Thus, we find by observation, and, 
there is no instance to the contrary, that for the manife- 
station of consciousness body is an inalienable factor and 
that discarnate consciousness is not possible. This shows 
that between Organism and consciousness there exists 
some necessary bond, viz, that of Causality. (b) And, 
Universal experience ag expressed in judgments like “TI 
feel hot, I feel. tired” seems to vouch for the truth of 
this view. It is an indisputable fact that sensations and 
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perceptions can arise only in so far as they are condi- 
tioned by a bodily mechanism. But, it would not be so 
were not the body the substrate of consciousness. (c) Apart 
from this there is another proof in favour of the causal 
relation between Matter and Consciousness. This is 
afforded by the description in medical literature of the 
properties of particular preparations of food and drink 
(e.g. Brahmighria) conducive to the development of the 
intellectual powers.*®§ 


(1) First, since the body is declared to be the agent 
(aria) of all actions it should, on grounds of logical 
consistency, be held morally responsible for their natural 
consequences. But, this is scarcely possible : (a) The 
particles which go to the formation of the body are 
always in a state of flux, so that the body which performs 
an action (karma) at one moment does no longer persist 
at the next to feel its reaction (bhoga). (b) And even if 
this momentary fluctuation be not admitted it is never- 
theless undeniable that the body suffers change: the 
bodies in two different periods of life are different from 
each other, for otherwise they could not have different 
sizes. The appearance of a different size implies that 
the former size is destroyed which is possible only when 
the subject in which it resides (i.e., parva-sarira) is also 
destroyed. 


(11) Secondly, the material theory is incompetent to 
account for the facts of memory and recognition (smrti 
and pratyabhijna ). Necessity of thought demands that 
memory and the oviginal experience (anubhava) which 
gives rise to it should be referred to one and the same 
conscious subject, but, this identity of reference would 


not be possible if the subject were not fundamentally an 
unchangeable unity. 
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To these alleged objections the Carvaka replies that 
they are more apparent than real. For the second 
difficulty may be easily got over by supposing that the 
traces (samskara) left by previous experiences are capable 
of being transmitted samkvama) from the prior moment 
to the succeeding moment, i. e., from the material cause 
(upadana) down to its direct product (upadeya) 


As to how this may be possible one may consider, the 
Carvaka says, the analogous instance of the transferrence 
of the odour of musk to the cloth in contact with it. 
Here the only condition observed to be necessary is the 
presence of a relation between the two objects. And, 
between a cause and its effect—the case under considera- 
tion—such a relation does undoubtedly exist. The unity 
of reference may also be ensurcd by the admission that 
the imptessions, though transferrable, do pertain to, i.e., 


are preserved and revived (reproduced) in, a single line 
or Causal series. 


As regards the first point the position of the 
Carvaka prevents him from recognising its cogency as an 


objection. An inveterate foe of the doctrine of Adrsta, 
he finds no justice, natural or moral, in the government 
of the 


Universe, so that the very question of the necessity 
of logically unifying karma with its phala does not 
“ppear to him as a problem calling for solution. Bhoga— 
the experience of pleasure and pain—is not determined 
by a previous karma ( Purva-karma ), but, comes by 
chance ( yadrecha ) over which there is no control. This 
being so, the subjective unity sought for to explain the 


synthesis of cause and effect needs hardly a ground for 
establishment.18 9 


But, even if it were needed we could find it in the 
unity of the organism, Recognition testifies to the 
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identity of the body through all its changing states; 
and, this recognition cannot be pronounced false as in 
the case of nails pared and renewed, for there is no 
chance here as in the example cited of the body being 
once destroyed and then substituted by a fresh one of 
similar kind. The fact of recognition which is brought 
forward as subversive of the alleged momentariness of 
an object appearing one in consciousness is fatal also to 
the mutability of the organism.1 9° 


Besides the above, there are three more views of 
the material school according as the Self is identified 
with (1) the sense-organs (indriya), with (2) the 
principle of Life ( Arana ), or with (3) Mind (manah). 


The advocates of the first view set forth that the 
senses are veally the intra-organic conscious agents. 
This view is based on the facts that consciousness and 
bodily movements ( cest@k) follow from the initiation 
of the senses and the judgments expressed in “I am 
blind, etc.” showing the identity of Self with the sense 
organs are universally accepted as valid. Vatsyayana 
thus describes the view: “atatfizaritafta raza faqaq Ent. 
saaatit, strartt atarradtlacagenea aar wala | wa 
ala tmarata Baa ro 


The second view consists in maintaining that as 
the senses depend for existence and operation on the 
Vital Principle, this principle itself is really the source 
of inteligence. The fact that the presence and absence 
of the senses involve the origin and non-origin of 
knowledge does not -necessarily point to their agency; 
the fact may be equally explained on the hypothesis of 
their instrumentality. Moreover, if agency were to be 
assigned to the senses there would ensure an insurmoun- 
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table difficulty in consequence of the absence of organs 
about the origin of action. Again, the question arises : 
which of the senses is the agent—ecach of them severally 
or all combined? In the former 


case, 1s the agency 
simultaneous or successive ? Now 


it is absurd to think 
that the agency belongs to all the sence 
for the object of one sense never 
another and the senses ae never 


indifferently, 
becomes cognisable to 
known to work con- 
currently in producing an effect. The 
Simultaneity is of courie out of 
the remaining 


be an agent in 


alternative of 
the question. As to 
contention that each of the senses may 
succession, the reply is: if each of these 
be an absolutely independent agent, as asserted, it is likely 
that in case of conflicting movements due to varied 
resolutions the balance of the whole bodily organism 
should be upset, but, this is never known to happen. 
Buty if the ‘sensec were subservient in their functions 
to the guidance of a Superior Entity it would be reasona- 
ble to hold this latter tobe the true Self rather than 
the senses. This Entity is Prana, 


the principle of 
Persistence during Sleep and Wakeful Condition 
alike,1 92 | 
Finally, 


we may mention the view which claims 
sness is a quality of the Mind.'°? Brahma- 
Commentary on the Siddhanta-bindu,? °* 
rounds on which this theory is founded, 
he other organs are only the means of inde- 
nse-knowledge ( nivitkalpaka-jnana ), but, 
one that introduces into such knowledge the 
of determinateness. For this reason, as well 
as because jt Contro!s by virtue of its power of Volition 
( Sank pa ) the outer organs and may persist and 
function Singly even when the latter happen to be 


that Conscioy 
nanda, in his 
explains the g 
Stating that t 
terminate ge 
it is mind al 
element 


eT 
wa SEE EeE__aea— 
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absent (e. g., on the plane of existence called Svapna ), 
the Mind is the true Self. 

In these different views there is perfect agreement 
as to the number of Arvumanas recognised, for all of them 
admit that perception is the only way of gaining a right 
knowledge of things. Inference is not a valid proof, 
in as much as the Universal and Necessary relation on 
which it is based cannot be discovered. In other words, 
it is practically impossible and logically incongruous to 
ascend, merely by a process of multiplication of individual 
instances (bhiyo-darsana) from limited sense-experience 
to a knowledge of Universal Tiuths ( Sarvopasamha- 
vint Vyaptt ). Bave enumeration of facts, however far 
it may be carried, hard'y suffices to find out the element 
of Necessity involved in generalisations. Perception is 
unable to establish the truth of Induction. For though 
perception may tell us,e.g., that this particular A is 
related to this particular B, this knowledge would 
hardly justify its extension in the form of ‘all A’s are 
related to B’s.” What right have we, with the limited 
faculties at our command, to jump into the Unknown 
and assert a Categorical Universal proposition ? More- 
ovef, the assertion of such a proposition would presu- 
ppose the elimination of all accidental factors ( upadhi- 
vianunana \. But, how is the absence of these factors 
to be made known ? Perception would not avail where 
these are by nature supersensuous, and, the validity of 
inference as a proof has been already controverted. 
There would thus cling an abiding suspicion, not remo- 
veable by any means accessible to man, as to the truth 
of every Universal judgment. 


Thus, according to the Ca:vaka perception being 
the only criterion of existence whatever is not perceived 
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is held to have no existence at all: “geatqasaa aztita,” 
This view naturally leads up to scepticism. But, for 
practical purposes probability ( sambhavana ) alone js 
sufficient.295 Thus at the sight of smoke rising from a 
certain place there arises in the mind a sense of the 
probability of fire, and, not of its ceitainty, and, this is 
enough for all practical purposes. For this end there is 
no need to assume the existence of a distinct kind of 
evidence, called Inference. The 
being the basis of certain knowle 
Coincidence ( samvada) between the knowledge which 
led to the activity ( pravartaka-jiana ) and the attainment 
of the object in which the activity is fulfilled ( pravrtir- 
samarthya), 1-€., harmony between thought and object. 


notion of pvamana as 
dge is due to Chance 


From the above sketch of the phil 
of the materialist itcan well be geen why there is no 
room for God in this system. The usual arguments held 
Out by the theists have not for them t 
Suasion. Adysta or even the principle of physical causality 
being denied, it is idle to argue, they would say, that 
God is the moral Governor of the world adjusting the 
Karmas of the Jivas, ov that He is the Universal Agent— 
the author of the contingent pl.enomena. And, to one to 
Whom the Vedas reveal no signs of infallibility it is 
€qually vain to attempt showing that from them the 

Existence of a Omniscient Spirit could be inferred. And 
last but not Jeast, Inference itself (Anumana) is denied. 

© senses do not confessedly reach Him and verbal 
testimony falls under the category of inference. There is 
no means of ascertaining, therefore, that an all-knowing, 


all-powerfy] Spirit exists. Nature (svabhdva), and, not 
God, is the watch-word of this school,1 °§ 


osophical notions 


he force of per- 


VIII. SOME ASPECTS OF VIRA SAIVA PHILOSOPHY 
1 


Though the sect of Vira Saivas or Lingayatas holds 
an important position in the religious history of Southern 
India, its name, except at Benares, is not perhaps so 
widely known in the North. Neither its history and 
sectarian characteristics nor its system of philosophy are 
so familiar to the student of Indian Culture as one might 
wish them to be. It is proposed, therefore, to speak a few 


words in the present paper on some aspects of this 
philosophy. 


The sect had its origin about the middle of the 12th 
century A. D., being founded by a Brahmin named 
Basava, who had been the Prime Minister of the Kalachuri 
King Bijjala. Of course there are differences of opinion. 
But, it is beyond doubt that Basava was a very important 
figure, and, if he was not the actual founder he was at 
least the reformer of the sect¥ What Gautama had been 
to Buddhism and Mahavira to Jainism ( according to 
tradition! Basava was to this Saiva faith. According to 
tradition the sect originated from five ascetics who became 
the first heads of five original monasteries. The names of 
these pontiffs are: Ekorama, Panditaradhya, Revana, 
Marula and Visvaradhya, and, those of the monasteries 
respectively are: Sri Saila, Kedaranatha, Rambhapuri 
(Balehalli), Ujjaini and Benares. They appeared ina 
miraculous way from the following Lingas respectively, — 
viz., Sri Mallikarjuna in Dhatu Kunda, Ramanatha in 


14 
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Draksarama, Somegvara in Kollipaki, Siddhe¢ga in Vata 
Ksetra and Vigvegvara in Benares. 


There seems to exist a variety of opinion regarding 
the line of teachers through whom the teachings of the 
sect are said to have been transmitted. Sripati in his 
commentary on the Brahmasitra makes Sadasiva the 


original teacher. From him we have the following 
line : 





Sadasiva : 
| | 
Saktidhara | 
| 
~ Dadhici 
Durvasas 
Fe 
_ Visvamitra 
ene 
Sukesa 
fede 
Agastya 
silty Whe 
Cinmaya Vamadeva 
-¢ Sri Revana Siddha 


‘This Revana was one of the five original Mahants of 
the order. Sripati was apparently a disciple of Revana 
to whom as well as to Ekorama he pays his respects. 


Mayideva, _author of Anubhava-sutra and Vise- 
sartha-prakasika, another teacher of this sect, claims his 
spiritual descent from Upamanyu, thus : 
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Upamanyu. 


'Bhimanatha 
| 
Kulesvara 
lisriseaiene 
- Vopanatha » 
| 
Nakaraja | 


Sangamesvara 


: | 
- Mayideva 


It may be of interest to note that in the Vayaviya- 
sainhita of the Siva-puranat®? Upamanyu is mentioned 
with three others, viz. Ruru, Dadhici and Agastya as the 
original propounders of Saiva doctrines and authors of 
four distinct Sathhitas. Sripati also in his commentary 
on the Vedanta-sitra Sastrayonitvat mentions the names 


@of Upamanyu, Dadhici, Gautama, Durvasas, Renuka, 


Saikhakarna, Gokarna, etc., as those of great teachers who 
were omniscient (Sarvajna\—a term which is explained 
as meaning sarva-veda-vedantokta-sakala-padarthabhijna. 


“ 


II 


The Primal Reality, called here by the name of 
Sthala, ‘°® is the abiding background of all phenomena 
(creative, preservative and destructive) and as such is 
identical with Parama Siva. . Absolute Freedom, Eternal 
Self-revelation and Supreme Selfhood (Purna@hanta@) consti- 
tute its very essence. When this Primal Reality want to play 
with Itself as Worshipper and Worshipped there arises 
on its calm bosom what we might describe as a slight 
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tremor or vibration, very much like the agitation which 
appears on the calm surface of an ocean before heavy 
breakers begin to rise into view. This tremor results in 
dividing the Sthala into two aspects by depviving it, as 
it were, of its equilibrium, so that the portion where self- 
consciousness is predominant is called by one name, viz., 


U 


Siva and the remaining portion by another, viz., Jiva. 


The Primal Reality would thus appear to be a state 
in which the Substance and its Power are in unaffected 
equilibrium. The Substance is known in the Agamas 


as Para Siva and the Power as Parva Sakti or Cidambara. 
The Anubhava-siitra ( 2.20 ) says : 


“atest ater fata agaiiit 1 
atta aaacqnt fafancat meaty” "98 


The Lingayata philosophers are advocates of 
Visistadvaita like Sri Kantha and the Sri Vaisnavas, and, 
they have consequently to assume that Sakti as qualify- 


ing the Supreme Reality is its eternal adjunct and_ 


never separable from it. It is two-fold, according as 
it abides in Brahma directly as Light or Cit Sakti or 
indirectly as the Reflection of the Light or Acit Sakti. 
The two names represent the opposite aspects of the 
same Fundamenta] Power, so that the system does not 


recognise any inherent contradiction between Matter 
and Spirit.2°° 


The Satasvata-siitra?®! ‘says that the Sati, which 
always resides in the Supreme Self, is called Vimarsa 
when it reposes exclusively in the Self ( svastha). The 
Self which as Awareness is the background of the 
entire creation must be described as existing—for 
without its presence all would be darkness and void, 
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and, therefore, it must be held to be the 
subject of existence or being. It is the Agent (Karta) 
or Siva and Existence the Action ( Kriya) or Saktz. 
When the Primal Reality loses its equilibrium the Sakti 
becomes partially agitated ( Ksubfita ) and transforms 
itself into the manifested Universe consisting of thirty- 
six tattvas and of an infinite variety of products. The 
agitation of the Sakéd is partial, because there are some 
aspects of the Sakti, e. g., Cit and Ananda which 
being devoid of succession ( krama) by nature are 
mever subject to agitation. It is IJcch@ and the others 
alone which are sometimes agitated and sometimes in a 
state of balance. The Sakti, both spiritual and material, 
in its unmanifest condition is called subtle ( si#ksma ) 
and its manifested state is known as gross ( sthiila\. In 
Dissolution which represents the causal and undiflerenti- 
ated state of Brahma both spirit and matter are 
involved while their evolution or differentiation 
marks the beginning of the creative or productive 
stage. 


(a) Through the agitation of its own Power 
( svasakit-ksobha-matrena ) the Sthala becomes divided 
into two—Linga and Anga. But, this division is only an 
apparent cleft in the Indivisible, the duality being due 
io the limiting conditions (upadhi) of accidental 
existence. Accepting the current coinage of Vedanta 
terminology it may be said by way of illustration that 
Linga cotresponds to the mahat of mahakasa and Anga 
to the ghata of ghatakasa. Beyond a verbal distinction 
introduced by association with two distinct concepts 
(e.g. mahat and ghata ) there is no difference in akasa 
at all, so far as it is considered in its pure essence. It 
is as ever one and undivided. So too with Lingasthala 
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and Angasthala. Linga is the Upasya, the Object of 
worship and Avnga the Upasaka_ or worshipper, but, in 
reality both the worshipper and the worshipped 
are One : 


“atigata faatafadza weaatfefa: | 
mara faatorfeafefa atarrfaeg tt: 1 


bus one of the great dicta of mystic experience is 
asserted and vindicated. He is the wo:shipper and He is 
the worshipped—in fact, He is worshipping Himself 
through Himself. The Universe, with all its activities, 


1s an expression of His self-delight, manifested in myriads 
of ways.*°2 


Sthala = Pure Cit 
| 


| | 
_ Linga Anga 
= Siva = Jiva 





(b) Like Sthala, Sakti (Power) too becomes two-fold 
during manifestation. The original Sakti is ubiquitous 
and practically identical with Siva. As residing in the 
Linga this Power is known as Kala (watts: fa_EAs AAT 
Tits: BaTEq sal fara) and when in Anga then it is called 
Bhakti. Uhe former is pravrtti and is the cause of the 
origin of worlds, the latter is mivytit and is the cause of 
their dissolution, It is the mysterious virtue of Sakti 
(Kal@) which makes what is absolutely formless and 
homogeneous take on an infinite number of forms; and, 
through an equally mysterious virtue inherent in Bhakti 
all varieties of forms return into the blankness of the 
Primal Unity. One looks down, as it were, from the 
heights and js tinged with maya, while the other looks 
up from the depths and is free from all defilement. 


OT 2 a eke OOO 
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Briefly speaking the natural tendency of Sakti is towards 
multiplication and that of Bhakti is _ towards unification. 
The Self, as endowed with this Sakti, is an object of 
of worship and as possessed of Bhakiz it is the worshipper. 


{il 


That the Livga is identical with Siva has been 
already noted.*°® It is three-fold—(a) Bhavalinga, 
(b) Pranalinga and (c) Istalinga. Of these (a) Bhavalinga 
is described as pure being (sanmatra) partless or indivi- 
sible (niskala) and accessible to intuition (bhava) alone. 
It is the Sat aspect of Divine Essence and the Highest 
Tativa ( Para-tativa ). 


(b) Pranalinga is at once above all division and 
yet infinitely divided ( sakala and mtskala ) and is 
reached by the mind. It forms the Cz# aspect of the 
Divine Essence and the Subtle Tativa ( Suksma-tativa ). 


(c) The third one, the so-called Istalinga, is called 
mahat and is the source, for the devotee, of all his plea- 
sure and immunity from pain. It is to this that the 
afflicted soul appeals for succour. It is the Ananda- 
aspect of the Deity and forms the Gross Tattva ( Sthiila- 
tattua ). . 


Each of these Lizgas is two-fold. Thus— 


(1) Mahahinga. 


(a) Bhavahinga (ii) Prasddalinga., 


I] 


(111) Caralinga or Jangama- 
linga. 


(b) Pranalinga | 
(iv) Sivalinga, 


(v) Gurulinga. 
(vi) Acaraling2. 


lI 


(c) Istahnga 
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These are the six Sthalas, and corresponding to 
them, each to cach, there are six Saktis :-— 


“aa osfad qd fag aaa 
TaMtKaAMa aa TaasaTesoaT a 
Wea: aghtat sat: gzeaAg aAarfEar: i 


The sim Saktis are named: Cit Sakti, Para Sakti, 
Adi Sakti, Iecha Sakti or Vidya, Jiana Sakti or Pratt- 
stha and Kriya Sakti or Nivrttd. 


(i) The Mahalinga,in association 
of Supreme Revelation 
upon itself. This 
Unity, Full, Subtle 


ing or end. 


with the Light 
( Cicchakti ), flashes eternally 
is known as Sivatattva, the Ultimate 
and Immeasurable, without beginn- 
It is accessible to bhava or intuition. 

is known as 
0 Jnanr. It is devoid of 
Bright, Supersensuous, and, 
tentia the yet-unmanifested 


(ii ) Prasadalinga, with Parg Sakti, 
Sadakhya Tattva and is open t 
all limitations ( upadhi ), 
contains within itself in po 
Universe. 


(iii) The Caralinga, with Adi Sapte 


» 1s realised 
ntal concentration ( Manasa-dhyana ). 


in me 


(iv ) The Sivajj 
( Ahamkrti ) describe 
Luminous, shining w 


mga, with Iccha Sakti is the Ego 
d as one-faced ( ekamukha ) and 
ith the Vidyakalas. 


(v ) The Guru 


great ‘Teacher 
come forth as 


linga, with Jvana Sakti, is the 
\ upadesaka ) from whom the Tantras 


if by a spontaneous movement. 
(vi) The Acaralinga, with 


Kriya Sakti, is the 
source of renunciation. 
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IV 

Anga is the Soul or Jiva so-called because it resorts 
to the Liwga and finds its‘rest there.*°* It is said to be of 
three kinds—( a) Yoganga, (b) Bhoganga and (c)} 
Tya gan ga. 

The first enjoys Communion with the Siva, second 
Power ( Bhoga ) with Him, and the third is so called 
from the fact of its having cast off the Cosmic Lilusion 
-——Samsara-bhranti-samtyaga \. Of these 

(a) Yoganea, being self-contained, represents the 

Causal State and is identified with the dream- 
less sleep. It corresponds to the Prajia@ of 


Vedanta. 

(b) Bhoganga, being intrinsic ( antaranga ), repre- 
sents the Suksma state and is identified with 
dream, standing for the Tatjasa of Vedanta. 

(c) Lyaganga, being extrinsic ( bahivanga ), repre- 
sents the gross state and is identified with the 
waking life. It is equivalent to the Visva of 
Vedanta. 

Like the Linga, the Anga is of two varieties each : 

i ne GW vans (Sly) PARMA Sthal@ 

(a) Yoganga = (11) SavanaiSthala, 

(111) Pranalinga. 

(iv) Prasad. 

( v) Mahesvara Sthala. 

(vi) Bhakta Sthala, 

Bhakti, as a dominant mood, is really one and 
undivided, but, appears as many coloured in relation to 
the six Sthalas : 

“aartiay aa aeg sofas afed gar) 
THAT Aft aa ae: eae TAH’ | 


(b) Bhoganga = 


(| 


(c) Tyaganga 


15 
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The names of the six kinds of Bhakti, arranged in 
the order of the Amgas, are : (i) Samarasakara, (ii) 
Anandakara, (iii) Anubhavakara, (iv) Avadhanatmika, 
(v) Natsthtki and (vi) Sadbhakti. 


V 


Yt is said that Jiva is a part ( amsa ) of Siva, and, 
hence like Him pure ( amala); eternal ( nitya ), spotless 
( nivanjana ) and tranquil ( santa). Essentially there is 
not the slightest difference between the two. And, when 
this semblance of distinction due to the presence of the 
threefold defilement, which perennially haunts one in the 
state of bondage and stands in the way of one’s self- 
realisation, melts away, there dawns upon the “naughted” 
soul the Vision of its destiny fulfilled. Taken back, ab- 
sorbed, into the Being of Siva, the soul finds at last its 
: consummation reached. The six attributes which are 
usually predicated of Siva or of the Pure Self are named : 
Omniscience, Self-contentedness, Immaculate Wisdom, 
Freedom, Absolute and Infinite power.*°5 


Just as Linga Sthala ( Siva) becomes manifold 
through Its own power ( Sakti ) sodoes Anga Sthala 
(Jwa) become correspondingly multiplied through its 
devotion ( Bhakti ). As Linga becomes more and more 
drawn up into the state of Siva through accession of 
power, so does Anga become lifted higher and higher into 
the level of Aiman by reason of its Devotion, till in the 
end Pure Siva and Pure Atma alone remain, eternally 
attached to each other, as Master and Attendant, as 
Worshipper and Worshipped, or as Teacher and Pupil. 
This is the blessea state to which every devotee inwardly 
aspires.?°& : 

The union of Jive, and Siva’ as described 


above, is called here Sayujya Mukti, and, constitutes 








-~. ee 
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according to the teachings of this sect the highest form 
of Salvation : 
‘qeaes SSAA TW Ate faag 771 


Atma is really a direct part of Siva pure and free, 
but, in its mundane existence it appears as roaming, 
restless and in chains. It is on account of self-forget- 
fulness that the state of bondage seems so realtoit. It 
identifies falsely, the body with itself, accepting as a 
matter of course the hard penalties which such an act of 
identification inevitably entails; at the best, it considers 
itself as the owner of the body and inseparately associ- 
ated with it, A period of storm and unrest naturally 
follows, accompanied by pain, heart-burnings, doubts 
and despondencies and culminating in the disillusionment 
of a blighted life. Racked by agonies, the soul seeks 
refuge in the wisdom of an elevated and illuminated self, 
asking for edification as to its real character ( Ko’ham ). 
The teacher ( Destka ), out of compassion (Karunabalat) 
and in response to his quecy, declares the great truth as 
expressed in the Mantra—Tatitvamast—expounding analy- 
tically that the words tat and tvam denote Linga and 
Anga respectively and that the word as? stands Fat their 
identity which is the truth of both. 


The pupil is then led through a solemn process of 
Initiation known as Maha Saivt Diks@ which results in 


snapping asunder the bonds of ignorance, effecting the 
union of Avga with Linga and removing the three-fold 
impurity : 

“alga fagparaa: attaa aq acqae | 

atad eflact aeara at dtatfa fanaa? 297 


Diksa@ is three-fold : (a) Vedhatmika, (b) Manitrai- 
mika and (c) Kriyatmika. 
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(a) The word Vedh@ stands here as a symbol for 
the touch of the teacher’s hand on the disciple’s head. 
The mere gazing of the teacher is enough to rouse into 
action the spiritual energy of the disciple.*°* In the 
Sivadvaita darpana?°® it is further observed that the 
result of this Diks@ is the contact ( samyoga ) of the 
Yoganga (the soul as conditioned by its causal envelope) 
with the Bhavalinga. (b) Mantra means what the teacher 
whispers into the ears of the disciple. This form of Diksa 
consists in the instruction of the great five-syllabled 
mantra and is represented by the contact of the Bhoganga 
of the Jiva with the Pranalinga.? ‘© (c) Kriya-diksa@ is 
the ceremonial part of the initiation, in which the 
disciple is. seated within the Svastika-circle drawn, and, 
made to repeat by way of penances the name of Siva and 

to meditate on Him. Then follows the three-fold ano- 
intment of the disciple with waters from five jars.212 
Such is the mysterious power of this 
Process tha: it effects 
the neophyte. 


initiatory 
a complete revolution in the life of 
It makes manifest to him his hidden and 
hitherto unrecognised powers and secures for him the 


Beatific Vision: and the Veil of Cosmic Illusion is for 
ever lifted from his eyes. 


The details of this inner conversion are not set out 
with as much fulness as might be desired. But, 
what is said js enough to convince one that the whole 
PEecess. is \eaduated: even though on occasions quite 
Tapid. It is said that the novice is instructed, imme- 
diately after his Initiation, to meditate upon the kala. 
This leads on successively to the realisations of bhava, 
of manas, of drsti and finally of the Sthala itself. The 
kal@ serves to awaken ( bodhini ) and bring into play 
the latent energies stored in the maniva. Having drawn 


here 





_ 


— . 
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it forth (@krsya ) by force, the initiate is to lay it in the 
Linga which is All-Light. As soon as this Supreme 
Linga is seen, ailthe karmas of the Jzva are burnt off, 
his struggles and vacillations--indeed the whole mach- 
inery of his discursive understanding—come to an end, 
and, he becomes a new man altogether, convinced and 
pacified. As to the manner in which this is done it is 
said that the Teacher brings the three Liwgas down 
in touch with the three Avjgas of the disciple by a three- 
fold process along the same line, but, in an inverted 
course (viz. through drsti, manas and bhava down to 
kala). ‘That is, by means of the Vedh@diksa the Bha- 
valinga is united with the Yoganga; the Pranalinga is 
united with Bhoganga through Mantradiksa@; and thro- 
ugh Kriya@diksz the unification of Istalinga and lyaganga 
is brought about. The union of Linga and Anga is 
likened to the union of flame ( Sikhz ) and camphor 
(karpira ), Linga being the flame and Azga the 
camphor. 


This union is indeed the inner reality of all upa- 
sana. ‘lhe duality of exclusiveness being gone, the soul 
rests for ever unmolested in the presence of its Lord and 
feels identified with His Being. The cessation of dual- 
ity and of divided consciousness as effected in this way 
is variously termed —as Mivrtti (Rest ), as Visranti 
( Quiescence ) and sometimes as Parama Sukha (Supreme 
Happiness). 


The identity thus established is not: absolute. But 
all empirical differences incident toa life of bondage 
have also vanished. Siva and Atma@ are in all essentials 
one and the self-same thing, both being of the nature of 
Pure Existence, Consciousness and Bliss—in fact, the 
Being of one is the Being of the other. But a myster- 
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ious difference still persists through which the one 
appears as the Lord and the other as the Servant, and so 
forth. It is a state, not describable in the language of 
man, in which the opposite moments of the so-called 
identity and difference, with which the lower mind is 
familiar, are reconciled in the synthesis of a higher 
Unity. This state is called Bha@ga-yoga, and, bears in 
the mystery of its relation a close resemblance to the 
intimacy subsisting between, say, fire and its light, or 
ice and water or camphor and its perfume. The two 
are not separable except by a logical abstraction. 


As soon as this union comes to happen, the seed of 
Pure Devotion ( Parva Bhakti ) which has till now been 
embedded in the Soul waiting for a favourable opportu- 
nity begins to Sprout forth and germinate : 


“atta aaa diner afaasa HATA | 
faatit Acad aarfe ger aait wa feu 
ata aT ae utcaitfa wader daa 
“at: tawregaa aeafaatefa aia 1” 


This is Sadbhakti which works up to higher and 
higher levels, bringing each Amga into contact with its 
corresponding Linga, till it comes to the Supreme stage 
called Samarasya when the Mahalinga and Atkya Sthala 
are completely fused with each other. 


This six-fold contact is called Sadanga Yoga and 


1s declared to be a means to the attainment of Sivatativa- 
to the Divine Alliance. 


VI 


A few words now require to be said about the 
ee aWwhich, the activities oF. the Jiva are to be 
offered up one and all to the Lord. It is said that this 
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dedication ( arpana ) is to be made ina spirit of meek- 
ness and self-abnegation. It is two-fold, according as the 
object dedicated is : (a) an action ( Kriyar pana ) or (b) a 
thought and emotion ( J#anarpana ). 


(a) Let us try to understand what the author in- 
tends to convey by the former term ( Kriyarpana ). It is 
said that the object which the Self holds enjoyable in 
its earthly life must belong to one of the three Gategories 
of Bhogya-dravya (i) Sthula, (11) Pravivikta or ( iii) 
Ananda; and consequently the dedication is slso three- 


fold. 


(i) .The first and lowest kind of such object is 
vapa which the Visva offers up to the Istalinga, This 
is external dedication ( Bahyarpana ). 

( ii) The next in order is ruct, which is offered up 
by the Taijasa to the Pranalinga. This is internal dedi- 
cation ( Antararpane ). 


(iii ) But the highest form of dedication is that 
known as Atmasanga, in which the Prajna offers up tr ptt 
to the Bhavalinga by way of sacrifice. 


This statement, albeit brief, gives an excellent 
account of what according to this system constitutes the 
true philosophy of enjoyment. All enjoyment is not 
bondage, it is held, but, only that which is divorced from 
the Spirit. Nothing is to be accepted for personal 
gratification unless it be dedicated to the Lord who is the 
real owner of all. That is, everything being his should 
be offered to Him, and, then received back from Him 
as a free gift or prasada for purposes of enjoyment. 
Else it would be an act of misappropriation. Cravings 
after fruits and petty desires should be given up. What- 
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ever is not thus offered in sacrifice to the Lord is not fit 
for enjoyment : 


“aqerntta fey aged Magqad fe 
SIAL F Wiser We AUAITA” Ut 


The purity and liberation of heart,*!* the inner 
enfranchisement ( nivlepa ), which this attitude of dedi- 
cation ends in effecting, vary in degree and are differe- 
ntly named Suddhi, Siddhi and Prasiddhi., 


(b ) The second form of dedication ( Jianarpana ) 
which is described as ineffable ( Svanubhiityekagocar.: ), 
and not definable by words, and, of which the purpose 
Is to remove taints of sensible objects, is said lo consist 
in offering up to the Sthala revealed in the 6 Lingas. 
the 6 kinds of experiences of the soul, viz., the five sense 
impressions and the sixth—parinama of the feeling of 
pleasure, pain, etc. All these varied objects, of which 
the word of man is composed, being offered to ihe Lord, 
the Atman is able to enjoy them as His favour 
( Prastda ) and find in them the fulfilment of an all- 
“lcompassing delight : 


“VaR SH TMA Tat veto wantad fe 
taNatararaeaa fread gttaarasrara’” 


The mysterious relation between Faith and Grace 
1S Such that it is hard to say which of them stands in 


the relation of cause to the other. It is said that Grace 
leads to Faith and also Faith to Grace : : 


“waate  Faarafea: ged waaaeya: | 
TM ASSHTM ast Stet ay aareyHe:’ 27s 


| When all the activities of the soul, through -dedi- : 
cation to the Lord, come to absolute rest in themselves 
(cafemag caq afsa taanfea), this state of repose is called. 
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Kriyavisyanti or Happiness. It is a state when, all 
desires satisfied ( a@ptakama ), the soul rises above the 
stirrings and strivings of a finite existence and becomes 
perfectly free. Its true character is then revealed and it 
realises in a single act of intuition, no longer subject to 
the distu: bing influence of Time, its eternal Unity with 
the Supreme Being—‘I am Siva Himself? ( ag atata fra 
wa). For one who has attained to these heights all the 
movements of the body, all the activities of the will, 
are transmuted into forms of Divine Worship.*'* 
His will is but God’s Will, every thing is to him 
‘apparelled in a celestial light’—a fact of Divine mani- 
festation. 


His freedom of movement ( svecchaca@ra ) forms at 
this stage the highest kind of worship. Sucha man is 
no more subject in his dealings to the regulations of 
ethical codes { vidht and nisedha ) or even to the Laws 
of Nature. His Devotion is umrestricted ( nzvankusa ), 
all-absorbing. Yoga has done its share of work in 
conducting him above the realms of Maya: Bhakit alone 
endures. This Bhakti is an ever-flowing source of 
Happiness, being above the trammels of bondage,*'® 
This is the so-called Advaita Bhaktt of which we hear 
so much in subsequent literature and which is characte- 
rised as nija-nirvana-rupim. tis to be distinguished 
from Dvaita Bhakti which involves difference between 
the worshipper and the worshipped and is a source 
of evil ( klesa-hetu-prasadhini ). The actions of an 
Advaita Bhakia are no actions at all, though appearing 
as such.”*® These are neither fruitful nor barren, but 
ave by nature ( svabhavatah ) the plays of Divine Will 
( Lila ma@tvah ). Wtisthus evident that the true Saiva 


Bhakti finds scope for manifestation only when the liber- 
16 | 
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ation is effected. That Para Bhakti stands above Moksa 
‘is clear from the following lines of Mayideva : 


. (ama fg ate: eareftengafe meat 
Wf: oat arf caaeat afeastear i 
> Madea eargtornqaediar: 1 
Tae faraed asa: arqagqaar” i 


This is an interesting statement, as showing that 
4s in Bhagavata Vaisnavism, so in the Saiva-siddhanta 
also, Moksa is not held to be the highest end of man, 
but, forms only the gateway through which the soul has 
to pass for realising its divine possibilities of Self-Adora- 
tion and Self-Delight. The doctrine of what has come 
to be known as a fifth purusartha finds an explicit enun- 
ciation? 17 in this system as well, and, it would be a 
historical blunder to associate it exclusively with the 


Gaudiya. and other Vaisnava sects affiliated to the 
Bhagavata order. : 





true Bhakti comes after Jnana: 


| Set aa afar: Hea frasitaat: | 
PRA Wt aa oF Hfaaeqazaar fafa aa”? 


| In the following lines of Mayideva it is stated that 


oD ne 


Jianakinja starts from and finds its justification im 
SOlstic consciousness (abhimana ) of man, and, so 

far is on a par with the Karmakanda, the difference 
being based only on the nature of : this “consciousness. 

hus in the Way of Action the Soul must need feel. itself 

to.be an active agent ( kartta ); in the Way of Know-’ 

ledge too, though it does not participate in- and stands 

above the multiple activities of Nature and watches them: 

| from its lonely height, it still feels itself to be their cons-: 


- thee 


ee) a 
2 TE OO GAA ty A | a ny Cl 
af 
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tant Witness, indifferent and poised in the serenity of 
its blissful unconcern. But, in devotion both these 
abhimanas are transcended, and, stress is laid on the 
passive aspect of the Soul. It is a marvellous state and 
is incapable of expression in human language. For 
who can fathom the mystery of that ineffable state in 
which every enjoyment of the Soul becomes equivalent 


to divine worship, so that what appears on one hand» 
as the Satisfaction ( trptz ) of the Soul is on the other a. 


synonym of the Favour (Prasa@da) of God. It is through 


Advaita Bhakti that absolute Grace of the Lord is 


realised.*?® 

Through this Grace unending of the Supreme Self, 
resulting as a matter of course from Para Bhaktt, is vouch- 
safed unto the Soul a Unitive of Defied Life (Sarvatma- 


bhava)——a life in which everything reveals itself as the’: 
Self. Such is the infinite potency of Divine Grace that 
the subject, object and instrument of every action, cogni-: | 


tion and enjoyment—nay, the action, cognition and: 


ar 


enjoyment themselves are recognised as verily the Self. 
The body, the senses, the names, the vital energies, the’ 
intellect, the egoism—indeed the injunctions and the” 
prohibitions, are all glorified into one Univer sal Reality; 


viz., self.?*°® ; 











1X. SONDALA UPADHYAYA 


Except the bare fact of Sondala’s?2° priority to 
Gangesa who quotes his view in his Tattvacintamani, 


often with disapproval, no sure indication exists to settle 
his exact time. 


Mahadeva Puntamkara in his Nyaya-kaustubha 
attributes to him ( Ww Frese. ) the following couplet : 


Maa Wa Ata Mee: HUA fH 
AMTATEDSATAT AA Tea: sratoafaota: 7222 


And, as the first line of this is quoted in Bhatta 
Raghava’s Commentary on Nyayasara of which a manu- 
Script, dated 1359 A.D., exists in the Government Sankrit 
Library, Benares (agwMAcaratacate ataaa wee: HU fg)??? 
itmight be fairly presumed that Sondala was much earlier 
than the middle of the 14th century. But, this presum- 
ption is invalidated by the reason that the premise is 
unfounded. The Sloka, as a matter of fact, did not 
criginally belong to Sondala, but to Vakyapadiya,?? 3 
But the fact that Gangesa refers to Sondala as a 
@ in the 4th volume of his work?*4 and to Jayanta 
as the Javannaivayika may be taken as proving that the 
former lived long after the latter, but, how long there is 
no means of ascertaining. Personally I am disposed to 
believe that the distinction between the old and the new 
school in the history of Nyaya Philosophy dates from 
after Udayana and Sridhara. It stands to probability, 
therefore, that Sondala lived after the 10th century. 


Navy 
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In Nyaya Sondala’s name is associated with the 
introduction of a peculiar theory, so quaint in its implica- 
tions that almost all the writers from Gaigesa down- 
wards made their best efforts to combat it and drive it 
out of recognition. It is technically called aa faaxcuerar- 
afsoutata or more strictly eafaaxneaatafeoantaatitarat- 
ata. To explain : it is generally admitted that only that 
attribute ( dharma ) which exists in the counter-entity 
( pratiyog? ) of a negation ( abhava ) can legitimately be 
said to be the qualifying or limiting condition ( avacche- 
daka ) of its Pratiyogita, or in other words the quali- 
fying attribute ( avacchedaka dharma ) must be co-existent 
( samanadhikarana ) with the pratiyogita, violation of 
this restrictive condition ( samanadhikaranya-niyama ) 
would be subversive of the Naiyayika’s fundamental 
doctrine of Error, viz., anyathakhyati. But ‘Sondala does 
not admit this restrictive condition. 





X. THE PROBLEM OF CAUSALITY : 


SANKHYA-YOGA VIEW 


In the history of ancient Indian Philosophy the 
controversy over the doctrine of Causality is very old 
indeed. Although the nature of the controversy has varied 
f.0m time to time, th 
Sted) Ltis - 
the effect ? Does the 
implicit form Or is. the 


We know that various answers can be given to these 


questions according to the differences of our view-point. 
The Najyayika, with his commonsense and realistic 
assumptions, would naturally be inclined to favour the 
view which maintains an absolute difference (atyanta- 


bheda ) between the cause (material ) and the effect. 


To him the cause and the effect are two distinct concepts, 


though bound together by a mysterious tie of relation- 
ship; for it cannot be gainsaid, the N alyayika would say, 
that though the effect is distinct from its cCause—indeed 
from everything else in creation—by virtue of its own 
apparent individuality, It still inheres in it during its 
existence, and, that ven when it does not exist, i. €., 
before its production and after its destruction, its non- 
existence, technically known as pragabhava and dhvamsa 


e fundamental problem has petsi-_ 
what is the relation between the cause and. 
Cause contain the effect in its’ 
effect a new thing altogether ?” 


Lp 
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is predicable of its cause alone. As to what constitutes 
this bond of affinity nothing is said beyond the fact that 


it is in the nature of an effect to be thus intimately 


~elated to its own material cause. It is an ultimate fact 


and has to be accepted as such. 


This appeal to “the nature of things” on the part 
-of the Naiyayika amounts practically to a confession “of 
weakness of his theory. The Yog?, who is an advocate 
of Satkarya-vada, rejects the Naiyayika hypothesis and 
affirms. that the effect, nso far as its essence is con- 
cerned, is identical with the cause from which it comes 
forth. The so-called production and destruction do not 
really mean that the product comes into and passes away 
from existence. Every product being: an aspect of the 
Supreme Py akrti in which it exists somehow involved and 
identified as an eternal moment, creation out of nothing 
and annihilation is an absurdity. Production; therefore, 


is differentiation and dissolution ss re-deintegration. The 


process of becoming, with which the problem of causality 
ya change, but, it isa . 


has to deal, does indeed impl | 
fa dharma from an 


change conceived as the transition O 
unmanifest to a manifest state and .from the manifest 


back into the unmanifest condition. The substrate of 
change is everywhere and always an existing unit. : 


The sum and substance of the Satkaryavadin’s con- 
tention seems to be this. We all must start from the 
assumption, under the necessity of our thought, that being 
comes from being and not from non-being; -and, that an 
absolute void giving rise to being is snconceivable. The 
denial of this principle would land us in contradictions. 


We conclude, therefore, that the effect 1s real ( sat )- 
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In the text books of the school we find a set of five 
arguments brought forward to establish the reality (sati@) 
of the effect ( even before its origin ) : 


(1) The fact that what is unreal ( asat ) cannot 
be subject to the causal Operation (kavaka-vya para ),. 
(2) The fact that an appropriate material (ufa- 
dana) is resorted to for bringing about a certain effect, in 
other words, that very material is not by nature capable 
of producing every effect. This means that the materia] 
_ Cause, which is somehow related to the effect in question, 
brings ‘about that effect. But, if the effect were not 
existing there would be no relation and consequently no 
production. An unrelated material is no material at all. 


(3) And, if the necessity of the relation between 


the material and the effect be not admitted, it would 
imply that the fitness 


of the material is not a condition 
of production and that any effect could result from any 
cause. This would be subversive of all order and so 
against our experience. 


(4) This difficulty cannot be got over by the 
assumption of Safty even, as the Mimarhsakas seem to do. 
They declare that an effect, before origin, is indeed non- 
existent ( asat ) and that the cause is, therefore, indeed 
unrelated, Stil] there would be no ir egularity, for we 
admit, they say, that the Cause, in so far as it possesses a 
Sakti favourable to a certain effect, does produce that 
effect. As to the question whether the cause possesses a 


particular Sati or not, it can only be answered a fortiori, 
for it is inferred by observation of the effect. 


( a) ) The last argument is karana-bhavat, viz., that 
the effect is nothing different from the cause. If the 
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cause be existent ( sat) there is no reason to maintain 
that the effect, which is only a mode of the cause, should 
be non-existent ( asat ). 


This last argument requires to be expanded..We have — 
already said that according to Sankhya, unlike Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, the relation between cause and: effect is declared 
to be identity ( abheda-tadaimya ). The Naiyayika, with 
his pragmatic attitude towards reality, makes utility the 
criterion of existence ( sat#@ ) and approaches the problem 
in a semi-Buddhistic fashion. To him, therefore, the 
effect, say a jar, is altogether a distinct entity from, its 
cause, clay, for both donot serve the self-same purpose. 
This is artha-kriya-bheda. Besides this, there are other 
grounds which, to a Realist Philosopher, help to diffe-. 
rentiate one object from another. These are budaht 
(=pratiti ), vyapadesa and artha-kriya-vyavastha. On 
these grounds, too, the Naiyayika seeks to establish the 
difference of the effect from the cause. Thus, the notion 
of jar is distinct from that of clay and consequently 
corresponding to this notional or logical difference the 
Naiyayika would say, there must be a_ real difference in 
the objective world. In other words, jar and clay, as 
objective realities, must be mutually different. So, too,,. 
differences of names and functions point to a difference 
in reality. 

These are some of the stock arguments of the Naiya- 
yika. But, they do not appear to have much weight 

against the Sankhya-Yoga position. They lose their 
point.as soon as they are aimed at a system in. which 
the so-called Realism finds little support. The artha-krwa- 
bheda is really no sure test of objective difference, for the 
Soon object may have different artha-kriyas; nor is artha- 
kriya-vyavastha a test, for different collections of the same 

17 
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cause may serve different purposes. The difference of 
names, viz., clay and jar, is no proof of difference either, 
for in that case a forest would have to be postulated as 
different from the individual trees composing it. 


The true relation between the cause and the effect, 
therefore, is that the effect is a dharma, an aspect, of 
the cause and constitutes a mode of it. The Primary 
Prakrtt being the equilibrium of the three gunas, the 
eflects or vikaras are nothing but various modifications 
and collocations of it. In essence the cause and the 
effect are identical, for both consist of gunas and it is in 
difference of collocation ( samsthana-bheda ) that the 
difference between the two, as it reveals itself to our 
consciousness, consits. And, this difference in collocation 
is a peculiar manifestation. That of which it is a mani- 
festation remains always in the back-ground, unmanifest. 
In the last resort the cause, the Prakrtt, the Materia 
Pyima, is the Unmanifest and the effect, the Vikara, is 
the manifested world of manifold existence; and, the 


manifested world is always held within the bosom of 
that Unmanifest, Universal Being. 


The doctrine of Satkarya, therefore, implies, as we 
often find in Indian Philosophy, that the Universe, with 
an infinite number of cosmic systems belonging to it, is 
always existing in Prakyti as its aspects. ‘’he evolution 
of a Universe out of Void has no meaning. The Buddhists, 
together with the Naiyayika and Vaisgesika, believe that 
the product has no existence priot to its origination and 
that it loses its existence ag soon as it is destroyed. What 
this really means and how far it is justified we shall try 
to explain elsewhere. But, we may just observe here 


that the whole doctrine of Satkarya is a blow to this 
position. 
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To make the Yoga thesis more clear we give here a 
brief analysis of its concept of substance or dharmin. In 
the technical nomenclature of Indian Philosophy the 
term dharmin beats the sense of “substrate, subject, that 
in which something is held, that of which something is 
predicated”, and, dharma means the “aspect of dharmit, 


predicate, content, and so forth”. All predication, and, 
therefore, all judgment, involves the affirmation (vidhana) 
or denial ( msedha ) of a particular dharma with reference 
to a particular dharmin. In fact every proposition, which 
is an expression of judgment, bears testimony to the fact 
of predication. Now, though predication is made—and, 


our entire phenomenal existence is necessarily based upon 
this—the subject of predication remains always, so far as 
its nature and essence are concerned, a point of contro- 
versy. When it is said that “the flower is red”, the 
proposition is certainly intelligible to common sense, but, 
on closer examination the meaning of the proposition 
furnishes a topic for discussion, It reveals the same old 
problem which Nagasena raised before Menander more 
than 2000 years ago. What is it to which I am attri- 
buting redness ? What is meant by ‘flower’ ? Is it a mere 
bundle ( samghaia, samuda@ya ) of sensible qualities or is 
there a real objective ground, a substrate, to which the 
qualities are attached by some natural relation? We 
know that two answers are usually given to this question. 


The first is that of the Buddhists and in a certain sense of 
the Vaiyakaranas. The second answer comes from Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, The Vedantic position on this question is one 
of compromise between Idealism and Realism, but, it 
tends towards the former. And, the Yoga view, too, is 
more or less Idealistic, though with an important quali- 
fication. 
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In other words, the Buddhists deny the existence of 
a substance away from the qualities. and a whole _as dis- 
tinct from the parts. But, the Realists, to whom the 
external world has an objective, extra-mental value, are 
not satisfied ‘with this view. They posit a real substance 
in which various qualities inhere and which is not a mere 
collection of guvas, but, has an independent existence. So, 
too, with the whole ( avayavz ) which results, as a distinct 
and independent object, from the combination of parts. 
In Vedanta, also, the former view is favoured. Sankara, 
in Brhadaranyaka-bhasya plainly denies substantiality to 
the atoms and describes them as mere gunas. 


But, the Yoga theory is more clear on the point. It 
is said indeed that dharma is the guna, or set of gunas, by 
which the dharmin is made known to us and that this 
guna maybe any of the sensible qualities, viz., colour, 
sound, etc., or any of their combinations. But, this ought 
not to imply that there is any fundamental distinction 
between dhayma and dharmin. Both of these are at bottom 
( pavamarthatah )one.?25 They are different only in 


vyavahara. And. since this differencé between dharma and 
dharmin and between one dharma and another is founded 
on the appearance and disappearance of the dharmas . 
which is due to time-limitation, it is evident that in 
Eternity, where there is no distincition between Past and 
Future, all the dkarmas are in a sense identical, not only 
with one another, but, even with the dharmin to which 
they are referred. Thus ultimate dharmin is the Un- 
manifest Prakrti whose infinite modes ( vikavah ) are the 
infinite dharmas, of which those which are present to our 
consciousness are called present and the rest is chara- 
cterised either as past or as future. The dharmas are, 
therefore, only the varying manifestations of :the gunas 
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of Primary Matter. That is, Prakrti as modified in a 
particular manner is known as a particular dharma or 
vtRara. 


x ~ x x 


The Yoga philosophy, especially the system pro- 
pounded by Patafijali and Vyasa, accepts in the main the 
views of the rival school of the Saikhyas. The Yoga 
view of causality is, therefore, in all essential features 
almost identical with the Sankhya. | 


From what we have said regarding Satkaryavada it 
must have been made clear that the Yoga (and Saikhya) 
notion of causality has a distinct character of its own. 
The word ‘cause’ means indeed a necessary pre-condition 
of a subsequent event, this meaning is common to the 
other systems; it also accepts the anvaya and vyatireka as 
the guiding principles for the discovery of causality. But, 
the characteristic doctrine remains to be noted. 


If we observe the world of change and analyse it 
carefully we find that every change involves a double 
element, (a) a transitional one, and (b) a permanent one. 
When clay is moulded into the form ofa jar, we are 
accustomed to speak of this moulding as an instance of 
change. Evidently here too, there are two elements pre- 
sent, V1Z., Clay and the forms that appear and disappear 
init. The forms are all transitional—they come and go, 
but, the matter, the clay for instance, is relatively perma- 
nent. It is, therefore, said to be the substrate of these 
changes of forms, through all of which its unity remains 
unbroken. Before the production of jar, clay had a 
definite form, viz., ‘lump’, which disappeared and made 
room for the appearance of a new form, viz., ‘Jar’, and, 
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the destruction of the jar again is nothing, but, the 
disappearance of the jar’ form and the appearance of a 
fresh one in its place, and, so on tili Universal Dissolution 
when Matter will absorb within itself all its forms and 
regain its pristine formless and blank charac ter. But, 
during Srsti it stands as the background for the play of 
these countless fleeting forms. From this will be obvious 
what the relation between Matter, the dharmin, and the 
form, the dharma, is. Every change being a kind of 
causation, true causal relation must be understood as 
meaning the relation of the form to the matter, and not, 
as the Buddhists would contend, of one form with another. 
In the chain of causation, of course, one form may be 
spoke. of as the cause of another,**° but, it is not by 
virtue of itself, but, of the matter which is its content, 
In the technical language of Saakhya-Yoga all causal 


relation is Prakrti-vikyti-bhava, Prakytt being the cause 
and Vikrti the effect. 


But, the meaning of the term Prakytt is very often 
misunderstood. It is generally supposed to stand for the 
samavayt-kavana of the Vaisesika or for the material 
cause of the Scholastics. There is no doubt that what is 
meant by Samavayt-karana falls under Prakriti, but, the 
datter includes the so-called nimittas as well. If we 
leave aside for the present the question of asamavayi- 
kavana, which is a peculiarity of the Vaigesika alone, we 
may conveniently divide Pyakrti into a two-fold aspect, 
viz., upadana and nimitta. | | 


Thus, although Prakrti ig one and‘the question of 
causal classification is, therefore, out of place in Sankhya, 
it becomes intelligible why we find mention of a two- 
fold division of the causal principle. This division is really 
a concession to the demands of empiric consciousness, and 
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is resorted to just as in Vedanta. Truly speaking, Saakhya- 
Yoga ,as much as Vedanta, is an advocate of the identity 
of nimitia and upadana. In other words, the distinction 
between nimitia and upadaina isa pseudo-distinction, 
and, has no existence on the plane of Pure Prakrit which 
is Universal Being and Essence. It is only when Prakriz 
has evolved herself into the first stadium—into the 
Mahat, that we find this distinction of nzmitta and upa- 
dana, like every other distinction, probably brought out. 
The function of the ximitta, therefore, is not to serve, 
as with the Vaisesika, as an external principle of move- 
ment, the eflectuating factor in the Universal Becoming. 
Prakrit is self-moved ( svatah-parina@minz ), motion is in- 
herent in it by nature and does not come to it from 
without. It ( as Ragas ) is an aspect of its Being. The 
efficiency of the nzmitta—and this is all that we mean 
by causal operation—consists only in the removal of the 
prohibens in the way of Prakrit (tamah, avarana) and 
in the consequent liberation of the Vik@vas, the forms, 
held so long in confinement within the womb of Prakriz. 
For practical purposes, therefore, we may distinguish 

in our system between two kinds of causes at work, viz.; 
the material and the efficient. What Aristotle designa- 
ted as formal causes donot seem to possess here a causal 
character at all. . And, we shall find that the so-called 
final causes of Aristotle fall under the category of 
nimitta 








Let us try to understand the position more clearly. 
We have said that the material cause, the Prakrti qua upa- 
dana possesses an eternal motion inherent in itself and is 
not.an inert substance required to be moved from outside. 
It possesses in fotentia infinite forms towards the mani- 
festation of which it has a natural proneness; but, this 
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manifestation is held in check by a retarding force 
which, as we shall find later on, is identical with the 
merit or demerit of the Jiva with whose personal expe- 
rience the manifestation is directly concerned. As soon 
as this force is counteracted by an opposite force, e. g., 
merit by demerit and vice versa, the path of evolution 
becomes clear and the material transforms itself into 
the appropriate effect, The block of stone, for instance, 
contains involved within itself any kind of image, but, 
it is able to manifest a particular image—and this mani- 
festation is called production—only when the particular 
avarana which stands in the way of its manifestation is 
pemoved. by) the! isinith’s, chisel. The removal. of’ this 
avarana constitutes the efficiency of the nimtita, and is 
the sum and substance of all causal operation. The 
nimittas donot lend any impulse to the material nor can 
they bring out what is not implicitly contained in it. 
The apt illustration in the Yogabhasya (4.3) of the 
water in a reservoir on a higher level flowing of itself 
into the lower fields when a leakage or an outlet is made 
in the embankment, will clear up our point. Further, 
since every subsidiary Prakrti—finite cause, is ultimately 
permeated by and coincident with Pure Prakrtt, it nat- 
urally follows that every individual thing in nature con- 
tains every other thing potentialiy.*?7 


Thus we need not seek for a principle of effectuation 
in Prakrtt outside of its own nature ( svabhava ). This 
independence, on the part of. the Prakyti, of an extrinsic 
influence, is called her svatantrya or freedom. Vijiana 
Bhiksu shows?28 that the only possible cause of pravrttt 
is the nature of the gunas.?29 Tt is universally admi- 
tted that the particles of matter ( anu ) are in perpetual 
motion in space. This motion is the vague vibration 
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characteristic of the atoms and is to be distinguished 
from the definite motion which brings two atoms toge- 
ther (dvavydrambhaka ) so as to form a_ substance. 
This motion does not serve any moral purpose, 1.€., 
does not produce bhoga; hence merit and demerit cannot 
be its cause. Nor is this motion due to a ‘special act of 
God’s Will, for it would be assuming too much. It is 
more reasonable, therefore, to think of it as natural. 
Vijiiana Bhiksu further points out that the ¢mttas are not 
found to be necessary and indispensible in the manifes- 
tation of an effect, for the Yogin, by a mere act of 
his will, can bring forth any thing that he pleases and 
for creation he does not stand in need of any human 
instruments. Similarly, in the beginning of creation 
things, e. g., seeds, are produced by God’s Will merely, 
without the help of any positive precedent conditions, 
e.g., similar other seeds. All this goes to corroborate 
the view that the zmittas have not a direct causality in 
the production of an object. They help, each in its own 
way, to rouse the evolving power of Prakrit, viz., Karma 
(merit and demerit ) by breaking the dvarana which 
is a dharma opposed to itself, God’s Will by breaking 
all kinds of @vavana beginning with the greatest one, 
i.e., state of equilibrium, Kala by rousing Karmas, etc., 
and the ordinary instruments, dandas, etc., by retarding 
the possibility of manifestation of other effects. 
% x x x 

But what is the aim of all this manifestation ? What 
ss its end? An answer to this would furnish us with 
what Aristotle calls final causes of creation. It is admr 
tted that all movement presupposes an end to be realised, 
without an end there can be no activity, Tatar ea a 
qzaisfa Tada. This end is however variously conceived : 

18 


ve 
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(a) Firstly it is pleasure or pain, which the Jiva 
is bound to experience in consequence (ie, as the 
fruits, phala) of his previous Karma. In common 
parlance, this experience is known as bhoga and Jiva as 


bhokia. 


(b) The author of Yoga-bhasya sets forth that this 
aim is twofold, Pleasure or Absence of Pain, The 
former is bhoga and the latter is Apavarga. It is either 
of these two which is the object of a man’s striving 
( purusartha ). Pleasure or bhoga, when further analy- 
sed would be found to embrace the three varieties of 
End, viz., Dharma, Artha and Kama. But the Supreme 
End is Apavarga. 3 


Yn the Sankhya Karika, 42, it is clearly stated that 
the purusartha actuates the Linga (pravartaka). This 
Aytha is (a ) experience of pleasure and pain on the asce- 
rtainment of vésayas; or (b) denial of visayas on the 
ascertainment of distinction between Prakrti and Purusa. 
In other words, every movement is either towards 
Visaya-bhoga or towards Bhoga-tyaga, i.e., Peace. 
But, as bhoga is the necessary precedent of tyaga, and, 
must eventually be followed by it, sooner or later, it may 
be said with reason that the End of all movement is 
this tyaga which in its highest form is Dissociation from 
Prakytt and Self-realisation. It is the “One Event to 
which the whole creation moves,” 


The perpetual unrest and agitation which we 
observe around us will have their close only when this 
Supreme End is attained. The course of evolution, for 
each individual, will terminate when he realises the 
Essential Nature of his own Self: aa: oftatasaaarfa- 
TTOUTATH. For apart from the individual for whom it is 


? 
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intended, the evolution of Nature has no other meaning. 
As to the further question whether Nature as a whole 
will ever cease to evolve we have nothing to say here. 
This point will be discussed in a separate paper in 
connection with the doctrine of Pralaya. 


Without going into further detail at this point we 
may note that the conception of causality in Sankhya- 
Yoga is as much mechanical] as it is teleological. Leaving 
out the other auxiliary factors and confining ourselves to 
Karma alone we find that it is both efficient ( though 
negatively so as already pointed out ) as well as final. 
Everything in Nature has its end. It will be found that 
even the objective inequalities in creation are not ex- 
plicable except on the hypothesis of the determining 
principle. <A thing is what it is not by chance, but, as it 
were, by necessity. If the external world exists, and has 
come into being, to serve as the object of experience 
( pleasure or pain ) of a Conscious Subject and would 
vanish for him, as soon as that purpose is fulfilled, it is 
easy to follow that its varieties must be occasioned by 
that principle, moral in its nature, which governs the 
varieties of such experience; and, consequently all instru- 
ments and efficient factors must work in subordination 
to this Supreme Governor. So far, therefore, the whole 
scheme of Nature, appears to be teleological. 


But Karma is not the last word. It is worked off 
partly in natural course by fruition and is ultimately 
transcended by the Light of Supreme Wisdom which 
reveals the Self as it is and as distinct from Prakriv. 
This is the final term of the evolutionary series. From 
this point of view, too, the Scheme of Nature would be 
found to be pervaded by finality. 
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This analysis of ours leaves out of account what 
Aristotle caJls “formal causes’. Though the forms, as 
conceived in the Saakhya-Yoga and even in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, are not considered to have a causal character 
strictly, they are not important in the order of creation, 
so far as the specialities of the individuals are concerned. 
They will be discussed elsewhere. 

x x x x 

It is universally admitted that the world of sensible 
reality isa world of perpetual change, and, it is also 
practically assumed, as we said, that every change invo- 
lves a twofold element, viz., one that is transient and 
the other that is relatively permanent. The material, 


which is the subject of change, endures, while the effect 
comes and goes. 


A careful and systematic study of this problem of 
change led in ancient India to the formulation of three 
broad theories, viz., Avambha-vada, Parinama-vada and 
Vivartta-vada. 


The Avambha-vada or the Doctrine of Origination 
( genesis ) is the view of the Naiyayika and Vaisesika to 
whom the effect is entirely a different thing from the 
productive material. It is immaterial whether the effect 
produced ‘is a substance or a quality or an action; in all 
cases it is a new thing altogether and is distinct from the 
substance from which it arises, This view is a necessary 
corollary from the Asatkarya-vada. That the effect-is 
found to inhere, so long as it continues in existence, in 
its material cause and is not capable of separation from 
it, simply proves that there is an intimate relation between 
the two and not that the two are identical. 


A strong argument in favour of Arambha-vada seems 
to be furnished from the Atomic theory. This theory 
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postulates the existence of an infinite number of eternal 
particles of matter as the ultimate constituents of all 
substantial products ( Karya-dravya), that is, every 
product is explained as due toa peculiar combination 
resulting in contact ( Avambhaka-samyoga ) of these parti- 
cles. And, since it is impossible to consider the product 
as amere grouping of the parts—and the reason why 
this is impossible consists in the disparity between the 
two, viz., that the particies are imperceptible and many, 
while their collection is perceived as one—it is more 
compatible with common sense to suppose that the 
parts, by reason of combination, result in the formation 
of the whole which is a new entity, pure and simple. 


But what is the bearing of this doctrine on the 
problem of change ? The question 1s whether change is 
predicable of the whole ( avayavi ) or of the ultimate 
particles or of both. 


The Vaigesika says that the particles change and 
that the resultant whole also consequently changes. This is 
of the nature of chemical change and is due to the influ 
ence of tejas. The constant change going on in the 
world is in the end reducible to this type. In other 
words, if X represents the whole consisting of parts 
represented by, say,a,b,c andd, we might say that 
the change of a, b,c, d into a, b, c,d’, by the assum- 
ption of new qualities would necessarily involve the 
destruction of X and of the origin of a new w hole, called 
Y.230 This theory, therefore, assumes a double sexies 
of change—one in the parts and one in the whole. But 
why does a, etc., change into a, etc. ? It is not natural, 
of course; for this would violate the postulate that no 
motion is inherent ina thing. To explain this change 
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the Vaisesika assumes the contact of a, etc., with the parti- 
cles of ¢ejas which penetrate into the body by means of 
potes ( according to Vaisesika, every substantial product 
1s porous and pervious ), break the contact of the atoms 
and produce in them a change of qualities. ‘The atoms, 
as thus changed, are united again and form a fresh 
whole. This tejas is not only what we ordinarly call 
fire. It is ultimately the Solar Energy which, therefore, 


stands at the root of all physical and chemical changes 
in the world. 


But the Naiyayika does not agree in this. He holds, 
against the Vaisesika, the solidity of a substantial produ- 
ct and its impenetrability by heat particles which act 
upon the body as a whole and produce in it change of 
qualities. Thus, though the substance is constant, from 
its origin till its destruction, it is subject to change so 
far as its qualities are concerned. 


The Vedantist does not admit with the Vaisesika, 
that difference of size ( parimana ) is the cause of diffe- 
rence of substance: hence the dharmi, say, the jar, rema- 
ining the same its former rapa is destroyed and is 
replaced by anew vipa; similarly the animal organism 
remaining the same, its leanness ( ka@rsya) is due to 
falling off (apatraya) of particles and its fatness (sthaulya) 
may be explained as due to accretion ( upacaya ) of new 
particles. ‘T’hus, the body of A when one year old would 
be identical with his body in his 80th year, although 
there may be an entire change of particles and difference 


of size. In other words it is the same body in different 
states ( avastha ). 


The problem of change has received a good deal 
of attention and careful treatment in the hands of Sankhya 


; W 
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and especially of Yoga. Parinxa@ma means disappeatance 
of one dharma, followed by the appearance of another, 
within the same subject or dharmz.2%'! The word is used 
to indicate the process when it refers to the subject, and, 
the result of this process when it refers to the predicate, 
dharma. In popular usage and in later literature this 
word is found synonymous with Vikara.* ** 


This parinama is threefold, according as 1t concerns 
dharma, laksana and avastha. The definition of parznama 
given above is that of dhkarma-parinama. Laksana-part- 
nama is the name of the change in regard to laksana 
or time-sequence, i.e., past, present and future. The 
grammatical tenses correspond to this pavivama in nature, 
The laksana too is not conceived as an ultimate unit and 
is further analysable into what we may call avastha@ or 
states, viz., new or old. Each such state is supposed to 
be ultimate and momentary. This kind of parinama is 
not really expressible in language. This being the case 
the evolution of Nature may be supposed to consist of a 
series of such successive moments. In this ceaseless stream 
of parinama everything is being carried away from the 
future through the present into the past. But, the future . 
( anagata) and the pa:t (atzta ) being nothing but 
Unmanifest Prakrtit, every parinama is a passage from 
the Unmanifest into manifestation and return into the 
Unmanifest. This represents a circle, of which one half, 
viz., passage from Unmanifest into manifestation, i.e., 
from the future into the present, stands for what is known 
as visadrsa-parinama and another half, i.e., return from 
manifestation into the Unmanifest, i.e., from the present 
to the past stands for sadrsa-parinama. This is true of 
all the three kinds of Jarinama, 
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Thus, the triple pavinama represents a series of three 
circles not mutually exclusive, but, really concentric, 
dharma-parinama being the outermost and the avastha- 


parinama the inmost of the group. But dharma and 
avastha@ are relative concepts merely and are identical. 
The author of Yoga-bhasya clearly states?*®® that the 
change of dhayma ina dharmi, of laksana in a dharma 
and of avastha in a laksana is the same process being 
characterised by modification of the substance and in- 


volving a transition of states ( avastha ).7°4 


This change is incessant and uncaused. It pervades 
the whole realm of Nature. It is said that nothing 
that is made of gumnas is ever, even for a single 
moment, at rest and this for the simple reason that 
gunas are by nature fickle.?* Even int he state of Disso- 
lution when the manifested Universe is resolved into 
Prakrti, this change or mutation still continues—this is 
Sadrsa-parinama.?3® Tt is only Purusa or the Self which 
is truly immutable, being beyond Prakrtz. 


Now a dharma or state, unless it is present, must be 
either past or future; but, in all these states the dharmi of 
which these are affirmed, is constant. A dharma isa par- 
ticular Sakti pertaining to a substance and is inferred to 
exist in it from its action, viz., from the production ofa 
particular effect. It is subject to mutation, but, is never 
annihilated.*°7 The present or udita ( actual ) dharma is 
one which is described as “svavyaparamanubhavan” and 
savyapara, this is the object of out immediate conscious- 
ness, and, is differentiated on the one hand from the past 
or Sdnta-dharma which has ceased to be active ( kriva 
vyaparanuparatah ), and, on the other from the future 


( possibie ) or avypadesya dharma which has not ye. 


commenced to operate. Of these dharmas the present 


- 
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only is felt as distinct ( viststa ) from Prakriti by reason 
of its manifest character, and, one might say that this 
alone exists. And, we know that the Buddhists actually 
denied the others, ‘The past and the future dhaymas are 
not directly kaown. The truth in the matter seems to be 
that these dharmas vest in Prakrtt as in union with it and 
are not distinguishable, not only from one another but 
even as dharmas. Their essence is the essence of the 
dharmt. 


Hence it follows that the dharmas are two-fold, 
according as they are manifest ( abhivy.zkta ) or unmani- 
fest (anabhivyakia) and the dharm+ is the substance which 
persists ( anvayz ) in them both and consists of a double 
nature, viz., it is a samanya as well as a visesa, i.e., as a 
samanya it persists in and is identical with s@uta and 
avyapadesya dharma and as a vtSesa it persists in and is 
the same as udita-dharma. In other words, every eftect 
or manifest product, in so far as it is a manifestation, is 
an individual ( visesa ) and considering its past and 
future unmanifes* condition is identical with the Univer- 
sal Being or Prakrit ' sémanya ). The relation of cause 
and effect being identity in difference ( tadatmya ) every 
effect has an individual character (derived from its 
difference from cause ) and stands by itself, distinct from 
everything else in creation and has also a Universal 
character (derived from its identity with cause ) by 
virtue of which it is perceived as one with everything 
else in nature. 


The above will suffice to bring out the meaning of 
the statement that all things are essentially identical and 
consequently all are in all. The root principle of Yoga 
Philosophy and practice is thus found to be a recognition 
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of the fact that every thing is full of infinite possibilities, 
and, personal exertion is meant simply to give them, by 
removing the obstructions, actuality. As to how this is 
done we shall discuss elsewhere. 


The perpetuity of flux is thus found to be an estab- 
lished fact in Nature. Our mind as well as the outer 
world are both equally fluent. Let us now try to dis- 
cover how these momentary changes contribute to 
various results. The question is—if the dharmz is one 
and suffers changes of state moment by moment, it 
follows that these changes are all uniform, and, in. that 
case how are we to account for the varieties of creation ? 
The origin of multiplicity in effects from one or uniform 
cause is an illegitimate hypothesis. Concerning this it is 
said that diversity of modification is due to diversity of 
Krama. Kvama is the relative sequence between one 
dharma and another (dharma includes laksana and avastha 
also) and is ultimately a unit of change. It is the 
sequence of ksanas ( ksananantaryatma ). One dharma 
may be said to be a kvama of another provided that it 
immediately follows it. The krama of dharma and laksana 
parinamas is sensible, but, that of avastha-parinama is 
extremely subtle and supersensuous. None but a Yogin 
can perceive the subtle change that a substance is under- 
going every moment. But, such kramas, though ordinarily 
imperceptible, are not to be ignored. Their cumulative 
effect, from which they are inferred, is great. It is their 
permutations and combinations, endless in number, which 
give rise to this manifold of our sensible experience. 


Thus understood krama is a movement of the gunas. 
Referring to a dharma, we may define krama as its move- 
ment, from moment to moment, from the andgata state 
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towards manifestation ( varitamanata } and then towards 
atita. In the atita or santa stage of the dharma, where all 
movement comes to a stand-still, there is no krama*3®, 
and, it is for this reason that it is described as irrevocable. 
That krama belongs to the present dharma is universally 
admitted. But, the Yogin points out that even the anagata- 
dharma, a dharma which has not yet come to be mani- 
fested and is yet in the womb of Prukrtt as an avya- 
padesya-dharma,: possesses krama and is subject to the 
law of fluctuation, Had it not been so, an anagata- 
dharma would never have become varitamana at all. An 
anagata-dharma becoming varttamana is tantamount to the 
evolution of Primordial] Nature. A detailed study of this 
point and the secrets of creation, will be furnished in 
another paper, when it will also be shown that just as 
lapse into the past is the final term of life-history of 
dharma, so the anagatavastha of the. dharma is the initial 
term of its history. And this anagatavastha may be 
conceived firstly (1) as Prakyt: and then (2) as an Ideal 
Dharma ( bodha ), i. e., the same dharma when it is in the 
Mahat?*° 


The philosophy of krama is very deep. It 1s said 
that the gumas being eternal and always in motion by 
nature, the krvama of their modification never comes to 
an end. Their farinama is eternal. But, their evolutes, 
viz., buddhi, etc. are not permanent. That is, the krama 
of every substantial product ceases one day when it 
becomes dissolved. Every product, buddhi downwards, 
‘sg meant to serve as an end or a means to an end, of the 
Self ( be it bhoga or apavarga ) and is thereby justified in 
its existence. The realisation of purusartha is the va1son 
d@etre of the existence and continuance of the manifested 
world, and, as soon as this is accomplished ( finally by 
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Dharma-megha ) it is resolved into its components, viz., 
the guna particles.?*° But, this is for one man--for him 
only who has reached his goal. There are other Jivas 
who may be still in the middle of their journey, some 
who are still moving outwards in search of bhoga or 
earthly enjoyment and some who, having turned back 
upon them, are indeed moving inwards, but, are yet on 
_ the path, struggling in pursuit of the saving knowledge. 
For such Javas the manifested world ( drysya ) will have 
to continue. And, the number of Jivas being infinite 


there will never come a time when there will be no more 
a manifest, objective world.241 


But, this does not violate the possibility of periodic 
dissolution of the world. 


We have seen above that the krama of modification 
of the drsya ends as soon as the purusartha is realised. 
But, as the kvama has an end, has it alsoa beginning ? 
The drsya being only a product or evolute of the relation 
between Purusa and Prakrti, the question recurs~what 
is the origin of this relation and when did it originate ? 
We pointed out that the anagatavastha is the beginning - 
of the kvama of the dharma, Does this avastha refer to.a 
definite point of time or is it simply a vague assumption 

‘ following from the necessity of thought alone ? Put more 
pointedly the question refers itself to the moral explana- 
tion of the bondage and consequent limitations imposed 
on the Self In reply to this pertinent question, the 
Sankhya-Yoga, like other kindred systems, asserts that 
we can not posit an absolute beginning of this series of 
ksanas, that since every ksana is explicable only on the 
hypothesis of a preceding ksana no absolutely first Rsana 


is coneivable, The casual series must be held to be 
infinite ab ante. | 
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Moreover, what is the nature of this relation 
between Purusa and Prakrti (i.e. between Purusa and 
Sativa )? The relation is given in every judgment of 
ours, which is a function ( vrttz ) of the buddhi and 
implies of co-ordination of subject and object. Such a 
co-ordination of two distinct and mutually exclusive 
principles is not possible except through confusion or non- 
discrimination ( avidyd, viparyaya ), Thus this relation, 
which is the source of phenomenal consciousness and 
misery, is due to mithya nana. But, the origin of mithya- 
jnana can be explained only asa consequent of another 
mithya-jnana and that of another, and, in this way the’ 
series would be stretched infinitely backwards and we 
would not be able toarrive at its first term at all. The gunas 
being always in relation to the Purusa, ( because both 
are eternal ) ?*? their effects too must always have 
been in relation with it : “afamaatfedatare aAATAtat- 
acqatia: eat”? 248 


But the usual argument set forward in support of 
the beginningless character of samsara consists in the 
inexplicability of the inequalities of pleasure, pain, etc., 
on the hypothesis of a beginning in time. 


The inevitable conclusion which follows from the 
above is practically a confession of ignorance. However 
smartly we may tackle the problem, the mystery remain; 
ever the same. Different attempts at solution simply 
change the form of the difficulty, but, the mystery is 
never fully cleared. Yet from an intellectual and rational 
point of view, the doctrine of andditva remains the only 
valid theory on the point. 


The doctrine implies that theie has never been a 
first Karma or a fiist mithya-jnana, in the absolute :ense 
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of the term. There has always been a push from behind. 
The difficulty of admitting a first Karma would be oreat. 
Assuming pluralism and absence of limitations, ail Kaymas 
would be uniform in the beginning and differences 
would never ensue. According to such a view the Selves, 
before they fell into the meshes of Prakrti, must have 
been in a free condition, joyous and pure. Why then 
should they have acted at all? And, even if they had 
acted, why should one have acted differ ently from ano- 
ther ? In such a theory diflerences have to be assumed 
in the very beginning, and, since these differences are 
self-explained and do not require an extrinsic ground of 
justification, why not extend the same lower down in the 
series ? But, this would upset the causal principle and 
end in a chaos of thought. Better, therefore, than intro- 
ducing differences on the Eternal Planes ( Nitya-dhama ), 
it is to explain them in the usual way by referring them 
to the adequate causal conditions working in time. An 
endless succession is not an illegitimate hypothesis. 


Unless the causal series is admitted to be infinite, 
that is, if the world be supposed to have a beginning in 
lime, we must have to take recourse, as already noted, to 
the doctrine of accident and chance ( Nirnimittavada ). 
In that case, the experience of pleasure and pain on the 
part of the Jivas would remain unexplained and there 
would follow the defect of akrta-bhyagama or fallacy of 
unmerited reward and punishment. Moreover, the 
doctrine would involve the possibility of the Free Souls 
also returning to bondage. Sankara expresses himself on 
this point thus: “arfanea fe dareearmengeqadaratata 
ga: aaigyfasey:, wsamaTaeTa guearfeaaraea 
tatafaacata’’.7 +4 ‘These inequalities are not explicable 
through [svara and through mere avidya (without Karmas 
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following from the va@sanas of the Klesas, viz., Raga, Dvesa 
and Moha ) which is uniform in all.**° 


This is the burden of infinite Kavma which every 
Jiva bears on his back. To escape from this is to obtain 
permanent Peace. How this may be done need not be 
discussed at this point. The question why one Java 
differs from another morally, since all are equally bur- 
dended with Anda@di Karma of an infinite kind, seems to 
be solved by the consideration of succession ( kvama ) in 
the development or ripening of the Karmas. The Karmas 
being infinite, their permutation and combinations too 
are infinite. Hence the difference in the different series 
of lives. 


This view is not universally admitted even in India, 
though undoubtedly this is acceptedin almost all the recog- 
nised systems of Indian Philosophy. For there are schools 
which, while conceding that the world as such has neither 
beginning nor end, deny that a particular Jiva’s course 
of existence in ic should also be beginningless. They 
mean to say that a: the Jzvahood has an end at a definite 
point of time, it begins also intime. It is inconceivable 
that a life, which is known to end should have no 
beginning. If an@d: is intended to mean that we do 
not know when the series begins, simply because our own 
vision does not reach far back, it is all right; it would 
merely amount to a confession of the fact that our eyes 
are dimmed with avidy@ and cannot discover the beginn- 
ing; but, if it means, as it undoubtedly does, that it has 
no beginning at all, it is nonsense. These thinkers teach 
that the Jiva is originally pure and free, and essentially 
identical with Jsvara, but, that through some fault on 
his part he was thrown into the vortex of samsa@ra in 
which he has been rotating ever since and from which he 
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will be able to escape only when the vega with which he 
fell ( which itself was determined by the intensity of the 
original fault ) will have been exhausted. The intensity 


of his fault determines the length of his stay away in 


samsara. His original fall and his final emancipation 
are both due to the action of Divine Will, the former 
known as Nigraha-Sakti and the latter as the Anugraha- 
Sakti ( Power of Grace ) of the Supreme Lord. 


The question how the Jivas, all pure and spotless 
at first, are at all capable of transgression, and, even then 
why they transgress in different ways, is answered by 
Saying that they ace all ‘free? ( svatantra ) at this stage 
and that their actions are ail self-determined. The diffe- 
rent series of lives of the Jivas may be explained by their 
original differences on the Eterna] Plane. These diffe- 


. tences donot require to be explained from without. They 


follow from the essential difference in the nature of the 


Jivas. For according to this view the Jives are different 


from one another, so far as personality is concerned, 


although each of them may be pure, free, etc., equally 


with the rest. This is a doctrine characteristic of all the 
pluralistic systems. 
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XI, THE DATE OF MADHUSUDANA SARASVATI 


The date of Madhusidana Sarasvati has been as 
much a vexed problem in the chronology of Indian 
Literature as that of Appayya Diksita. The paper on 
Appayya Diksita**®, recently published in the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras?#7, has indeed thrown much 
fresh light on the date of Appayya, though certain diffi- 


culties still remain to be solved. But, the date of Madhu- 


sudana seems yet to be an open question. Mr. R. Krishna 
Swami Sastri, B. A., contributed an interesting paper on 
the age of Madhustdana in the pages of the same 
Journal, pleading in favour of the third quarter of the 
17th century as his probable date. 


Assuming that the date of Appayya, as finally 
determined by Mr. Y. Mahaling Sastri, is correct, viz., 
that Appayya was born about 1520 A. D. and died about 
1593 A. D., having lived a life of 72 years, it seems to 
one more than likely that Madhustidana too lived about 
the end of the 16th century or a little earlier. Madhu- 
sudana’s date cannot be dragged down into the 17th 
century for the obvious reason that a manuscript of the 
Siddhanta-bindu composed by him was transcribed in 
Saka 1539 ( aathaatotegfad wats? ) or 1617 A. D. This 
is the most positive proof in support of the 16th century 
date for Wadhustidana. Besides, Narayana Bhatta is 
said to have defeated Madhustdana and Nrsimhasrama 
in a public controversy. Narayana’s commentary on the 
Vrttaratnakara was written in 1545 A.D. which is, 
therefore, also the date of Madhysiidana. This is per- 
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fectly in keeping with the date of Nrsimhasgrama whose 
Vedanta-tattva-viveka was composed in 1547 A.D. 
Madhusidana’s high praise of Appayya, whom he des- 
cribes as Sarva-tantra-svatantra, is explicable on the 
supposition that Madhusiidana was a junior contem- 


porary of the latter. In the same way Appayya’s alleged 
intellectual conversion by Nrsitnha’ and his respectful 


reference to the views of the latter in the Siddhantalega- 
sangraha are easily intelligible if Nrsiitha is held to 


have been an earlier contemporary of Appayya. Nrsimha 
lived up to an advanced age. 


That Madhusidana’s Advait-ratna-raksana was 
written in reply to Satkara’s Bhedaratna is certain. But, 
Satkara’s date is not after 1529 A. D., but long before 
it?*#8. Asa Ms. of his Bhedaratna was copied in Sathvat 


1519 or 1462 A. D., Sankara may be assigned to the 15th 


century. Madhusitidana’s contemporary Nrsimhasrama 


too had already commented upon a similar work, called 
Abhedaratna, written by one Mallanaradhya with the 
for vindication of the cause of 

Advaita. a = 
Madhusiidana’s posteriority to Appayya is undoub- 

ted, but, this need not imply any long interval between 
the two authors. They can well be explained by the 
assumption that Madhusidana was a younger contem- 


porary of Appayya. As, Madhusidana’s date cannot be 


brought down beyond 1617 A. D., whena Ms. of his 
Siddhanta-bindu was copied, this assumption becomes 
inevitable. And in the light of evidence.adduced by Y. 
Mahalinga Sastri it seems no longer possible to stick to 


the old dates for Appayya Diksita.22° 


‘Vyasaraja too was probably an older contemporary 
of Madhusidana. . The date for him given by Mr. R. K. 
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Sastri, i. e., between 1446 and 1539 A. D., may be 
accepted, It is said that Vyasaraja himself sent his pupil 
Vyasagrama to study Vedanta with Madhusiidana.*°° 


Ramatirtha, pupil of Krsna Tirtha, commented on 
the Sanksepa-sariraka. Madhusudana Sarasvati adversely 
criticised this commentaty in his own Tika on the same 
work. So much is clear. But it is doubtful whether this 
Rama Tirtha was identical with the Guru of Ananta 
Deva I. Even assuming the truth of the proposed 
identity there appears to be no anachronism in Madhu- 
sidana’s having attacked the views and interpretations of 
Rama Tirtha. The date of Ananta Deva IL was between 


1616 and say 1650 A. D., for he referred to Kamalakara 


‘Bhatta whose Nirnaya-sindhu was composed in 1612 
A. D. and was criticised by the great ‘\Viimaihsaka Khanda 
Deva2®: who died in 1666 A.D. As Ananta was @ 


"protege of Prince Baz Bahadur who reigned probably 


from 1644 to 1664 A. D. the year 1644 may be taken to 
be the year when Ananta Deva IL was living. This 


would explain the possibility of Ananta’s referring to 


Kamalakara and being himself referred to by Khanda 
Deva. If Baz Bahadur was a Prince when Ananta 
undertook at his request the composition of the Smrti- 
kaustubha, this date will have to be shifted a few years 
earlier. Accepting this yeac as our initial point and 
computing backward we may date the literary activities 
of his father, Apa Deva I, the author of Mimamsa- 
nyaya-prakasa and commentary on Vedanta-sara about 
1600 A. D., and, those of Ananta Deva I, the author of 
( Vedanta ) S:ddhanta-ratna, about 1570 A. D. The 
date of Rama Tirtha, the author of the commentary 0D 
the Satksepa-Sariraka referred to above and the Guru of 
Ananta Deva I, may be 20 years earlier or about 1550 
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A.D. For Madhusidana who might have lived up to 
the end of the 16th century and whose commentary on 
the Satksepa-sariraka was probably a production of his 


‘maturer years it was in no way impossible to refer to the 
views of Rama Tirtha. 


It may be further observed that Madhusiadana had 
among his pupils (i) Balabhadra, ( ii ) Purusottama 
Sarasvati and (iii) Sesa Govinda. This Balabhadra, 
called Balabhadra Bhattacarya at the end of Purusottama 
Sarasvati’s commentary on the Siddhanta-bindu, was 
the pupil for whose study Madhustidana had written the 


“ 
’ 


 Siddhanta-bindu. Purusottama refers to Madhusiidana 
as his Guru in the line—faaryge yetaa Mot AWA, 
( att )—of his commentary on the Siddhanta-bindu. 
Sesa Govinda calls himself the son of Sesa Pandita and 
the pupil of Madhusiidana in his commentary on the 
Sarva-siddhanta-sangraha attributed io Sankaracarya. 
If the father of Govinda is held to be identical with 
Sesa Krsna which is not unlikely, the synchronism of 
Madhustdana with Sesa Krsna becomes established. 
That Sesa Krsna lived in the 16th century is well-known. 


Madhusidana may, therefore, also be assigned to the 
same age. 


Thus it seems to me very likely that Madhusiidana 

lived and worked in the 16th century. The lower limit 
of his age is furnished, not by the date of Hari Diksita’s 

~Brahma-sitra-vrtti (completed in 1736 A. D), but, by 
that of the transcription of a Ms. of Siddhanta-bindu 
(1617 A.D.). There is no doubt that Narayana Tirtha, 
-the Guru of Brahmananda, whose commentaries on 
some of Madhusiidana’s works ( viz., Candrika, Brhat 
and Laghu—on the Advaita-Siddhi and Nyaya-ratnavali 
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on the Siddhanta-bindu ) are well-known, was greatly 
influenced by Madhusiidana’s teachings. His Bhakti- 
candrika bears upon it traces of his close familiarity 
with Madhusidana’s Bhakti-rasiyana and he himself 
wrote a commentary on the latter’s Siddhanta-bindu 
(recently published from Benares). Narayana lived 
about the end of the 18th century. In the Government 
Sanskrit College Library, Benares, there is a Ms. of 
Muktavali-prakasa by Dinakara dated Samvat 1758 or 
1701 A. D. This Ms. belonged to the private library of 
Narayana Tirtha himself. 








XII. MYSTICISM IN VEDA 


Thanks to the enviable zeal and industry of Western 
Orientalists our Vedic studies have acquired a great 


impetus. Since the laudable efforts of Max Miller and 


other pioneer workers in the field of Vedic researches, 


ithe bibliography of Vedic publications within easy 


reach of us all has been gaining in strength. As the works 
are becoming available attempts are being made to 
interpret the contents of the literature in a way consonant 
with the high esteem in which it has been held. 
Several schools of Vedic emegesis are already in existence 


and more are expected to appear as our studies are 
progressing. 


And in India too we know of different schools of 
Vedic interpretation. A cursory glance at the Nirukta 
will suffice to show that before the days of Yaska there 
were several lines of thinkers whose interpretation of 
the Vedic mantras was divergent. 


This shows that the true import of the Vedas was 
always considered to be very difficult of realisation. 
That mere book-knowledge did not contribute in any 
real way toa proper understanding of the Vedas goes 
without saying. It has always been recognised that there 
is a secret or hidden sense in the Veda, which does not 
reveal itself to a superficial observer. To admit this is 
to admit that there is payeroier in the Veda. 


But what is the true conception of the Veda | ? It 
is well known that the study of the Veda is forbidden 
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to any but the so-called twice-born, which impiies that 
without proper initiation it is held to be absolutely 
impossible to find access to its secrets. The so-called 
ceremony of Upanayana or Gayatri-diksa is in fact an 
initiatory process which leads to personal regeneration, 
of course in a spiritual sense, without which competence 
to be in touch with higher truths can never arise. The 
Grhya-sitras or Dharma-sitras will afford ,us little 
assistance in understanding the secret of Upanayana, 
for the rituals represent only the formal expression of 
the inner secret. : aT. 
The function of the Acarya in Diksa@ is that ofa 
father, viz., to procreate. In other words Upanayana 
marks that occult process whereby a spiritual being, 
centred in the consciousness of its own spirituality, 
throws out a portion of its own spiritual energy into 
the womb as it were of the Inner Life or Limgadeha 
of the Neophyte. This initiates the working of that 
conversion which ends in the formation of a spiritual 
entity out of the person of the individual initiated. The 
infusion of spiritual energy is effected through the 


medium of sacred sound. The immediate result of the 
action is the rousing of the navel centre into. activity, 


which in subsequent. literature is graphically described 
as the “unloosening or snapping of. the knot in the 
navel region.” As soon as this dormant. centre becomes 
energised the spiritual potentialities of the people find 
a scope for development. The gradual evolution of these 
powers, latent in every man and unknown to and 
unrecognised by him till they are called forth'from the 
depths of his being by the vivifying contact of: the 
Master’s Energy, corresponds in a sense to the embryonic 
development of the physical body. The end. of this 
evolutionary process represents the perfection of the 
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spiritualisation already set in. It is in this way that 
the spiritual body, as distinguished from the corr uptible 
or natural body, of aman is formed, As soon as this js 


complete the man is termed a Brahmana in the proper 
- sense of the term. 


The well known couplet, 


“SPAT AI Ya: AEH fet saad | 
aqatetg wag fas: war ata ATAIN:”? 1) 


recounts the four stages in a Brahmana’s life. It is stated 
that physical: birth, from the spiritual point of view, 
marks the lowest state which corresponds to a Sidra. It 
is a state in which access to the true Vedic culture is out 
of the question. Even if, the birth is from Brahmana 
parents, there is very little difference. Fo. the son of a 
Brahmana is as far from being entitled to Vedic lore as 
the son of a Siidra, the only difference being, of course 
theoretically, that there is what is philosophically 
known as inherent potentiality ( svardpa-yogyata ) in the 
former, whereas there exists no such quality in the 
latter. And the potentiality itself is a congenial virtue, 
detived from hereditary transmission even from a remote 
distance in the line. The word Samskara in the line 
stands for the Upanayana or Initiation which confers 
second birth and is akin in this sense to the regeneration 
of the Christian Gnostics consequent on the action of 
baptismal Grace, Duija, therefore, is one who is born 
anew, Viz., as clothed in a spiritual body or body of 
light and knowledge. In the mystic phraseology of the 
Vedic literature the entire process of spiritualisation, 
that is of the formation of the body of light, is covered 
by Svadhyaya representing in the words of the couplet 
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the stage of a Vibra. Svadhyaya in the inner sense does 
not mean, as it is supposed to mean, the reading of 
sacred scriptures. This meaning, which is the only one 
known to the lay man, is really a corollary of the original 
and truer meaning of the term. It is not the proper 
place to enter into a discussion of the theory of Veda- 
Patha or Mantra-japa, but it must be clearly asserted,. 
to avoid any possible misconception, that it chaiacte- 
rises the movement—rather the circulation-—of the energy. 
of light called into. activity by the will of the Master: 
The Upanayana is only the beginning of this process. 
The sabda, which the pupil receives from the Master,. 
nay, which is invoked from his own person under the 
influence of the Master, is really an outer vesture of the 
Inner Light ( @utaram jnanam ) which is of the nature 
of Subtle Sound ( Siaksma@ Vak ). This Subtle Sound 
manifests itself as buddhi or j#ana after which desire 
arises and the mind is actuated. The mind hitherto at 
rest begins to move or stir and the result is the rousing of 
the dormant: fire in the body ( ka@ya@gni). The action 
of the fire thus brought into play originates a corres- 
ponding movement of the Jra@na within the body which’ 
tends to assume an upward flow.. This is the so-called 
opening of the navel lotus. The roused vitality gets up 
from the navel, strikes against the brain and comes 
down, in the course of which it is struck by a second 
flow of the same vital current roused from the navel. 
This produces what is known as an audible sound. The 
point is that va@yu or prana becomes the home as it 
were of the Inner Organ and is permeated by the 
properties of the latter. Being influenced by heat it 
begins to expand itself, in the course of which it opens 
up all its knots by means of the various srutis and 
manifests the Varnas. The Subtle Sound within is asso- 
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ciated with degrees of light. Its form, which is unique 
and indivisible, is reflected in the physical and manifested 
sound described above. From what has been said above 
it is evident that the entire process of the manifestation 
identical with the gradual 
clarification of knowedge. Thus Svadhyaya represents 
the Vibra stage. When this stage reaches its perfection 
one is said to be on the verge of illumination, which 1s 
the characteristic of a Brahmana par excellence. The 
absolute knowledge of truth or Para Brahman can never 
dawn on the soul which has not undertaken an eaflier 
stage of purification with the currents of Sabda Brahman 
set flowing after the inner ducts have been cleansed and 


the master has opened the psychic centres through 
Upanayana. 


Thus understood, Veda is the only way to know- 
ledge or self-realisation, without which the bonds of the 
soul cannot be snapped asunder : 


MKBMANSZHI TA AeA ( Ae: ) Fay aetata: | 


Whatever else is recognised asa means is in fact only 
an aspect of, of an ancillary to, the Veda.2°” 








XITL. GLEANINGS FROM THE TANTRAS 
THE TEN MAHAVIDYAS 


In the Tantrika literature the Niahavidyas are 
usually enumerated as ten. But the number is sometimes 
increased by three and sometimes by six?53. The 
Mundamala-tantra*5+ names the ten Mahavidyas, 
thus: (1) Kali, (2) Tara, (3) Sodasi, (4) Bhuva- 
nesvari, (5) Bhairavi, (6) Chinnamasta, (7) Dhima- 
vati, (8) Vagala, (9) Matangi and (10) Kamala. 
This list is also found in the Camunda-tantra as well 
as in the Todala-tantra. There appear to be slight 
differences of opinion in the various Tantras in regard 
to the names of the Bhairavas of these Mahavidyas. 
These names, as given in the Todala-tantra, are: 
(1) Mahakala (2) Aksobhya, (3) Siva ( three-eyed- 
and five-faced ), (4) Tryambaka, (5 ) Daksinamirti 
( five-faced ), (6) Kavandha (Siva), (7 ) mone, 
(8) Ekavaktra (= Maharudra), (9) Matanga Siva 
( = Daksinamirti) and (10) Visnu ( =Sadasiva ). 
It may be noted that Dhimiavati being a widow has 
no Bhairava**>°* and the first Bhairava, named Maha- 
kala, is attached to Daksina, a type of Kali. But in 
the Saktisatgama-tantra the names of the Bhairavas 
under (3), (4), (5), (6), (7) and (8) appear 
respectively as—Lalitesvara (= Tripura-bhairava ), 
Mahadeva, Vatuka, Vikarala (=Krodha-bhairava ), 
KKala-bhairava (=Ghora ) and Mrtyuijaya. 


The Vidyas may be thus classified in order of 
the Amnaya : : | 
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(1) The Eastern Amnaya: 


( i) Sri-vidya (with all its varieties), Bhuva- 
nesvari, Tara, Tripura-bhairavi. (ii) Bhuvanesvari, 
Lalita,  Aparajita, Parnedi, Laksmi, Sarasvati, Vani, 
Annapirana, Jaya. 


(2) The Southern Amniya: 
(i) Vagalamukhi, Mahdlakemi and Bala-bhairavi. 


(ii ) Daksinakali, Bhadrakali. ( iii ) Daksinakali, Vagala, 


Chinna, Bhadra, Tara, Matangi and Nihéesi. 
(3) The Western Amnaya: 


_/ (1) Kubjika, Kulalika, Matangi and Amrta-laksmi, - 


(4) The Northern Amnaya: 


fi (i) Kali and Tara with some varieties, Bhairavi, 
Chinnamasta, Dhimavati and Matangi. (ii) Guhyakali, 
Dhimra, Kamakala-kali, Mahakali, Maha-smagana- 
kali, Kapalini, Kala-sadkarsini, Chinna, Mahabhima- 
Sarasvati, Maharatri, three kinds of Tara, Yogesi, 
Siddhi-laksmi and Siddhi-bhairavi. 


(5) The Upper (Ordhva ) Ammnaya: 


(1) Kameévari, Lalita, Bala, Mahi-tripurasundari ; 


and Tripura-bhairavi. a : 
(6) The Lower ( Adkara ) Amnaya: 


| (1) Vajrayogini, Pannagi, Nairrtesvari and Bhima, 


| (A) KALT 


Regarding the Origin of Kali, which is described ~~ 


in the Tantras?*° as the chief of all the Mahavidyas 
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different accounts are available. According to the 
Svatantra-tantra, quoted in the Pranatosini, She 
appeared in the city of Avanti on the day of Maharatri, 
i.e.,on the dark eleventh of the month of Phalguna. 
She is often identified with Sati, the daughter of Daksa 
and with Parvati, the daughter of Menaka. Visvamitra’s 
attainment of Brahmanhood is said to be consequent 
on Her Grace?57.. The Mundamala-tantra identifies 
K4li with Krsna and Sodasi. It is not proper to enter 
here into a detailed study of the very close relation 
existing from the cultural view-point, between Krsna 
and Sodasi. What concerns us here is that the Vidyas 
Kali and Sodadi too are similarly connected. The Prana- 
tosini?®® gives a vision of the story of Ka4li’s conversion 
into Sundari or Sodasgi. It is said that once on a certain 
day Indra deputed a certain number of Apsarasas to Siva 
in Kailasa, but, he sent them on to Kali in Kalipura and 
betook himself to that place. He addressed the Goddess 
as “KKali’’ ( lit., a dark-complexioned one ), which She 
took as an insult. She at once resolved to convert 
herself into “Gauri? (lit. a fair-complexioned one ) 
and vanished. In the meantime Narada met Siva in 
Kalipura and Mahakali in Uttara Meru. He told Her, 
of course in joke, that Siva was ready to marty again, 
on which She assumed at once an_ extra-ordinary 
beautiful form and appeared before Siva. She said, 
in Siva’s presence, that a very fair form was reflected 
in His heart. Taking this form to be that of a Goddess 
on whom Siva’s heart was set She felt the pangs of 
jealousy and rebuked the God for what she interpreted 
as his unfaithfulness. Siva asked Her to restrain 
Herself, and, with the third Eye of Wisdom, to discover 
the reality of what the form represented. Kali found 
to Her great surprise that it was Her own shadow. 
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Siva then called the beatiful form before Him by the 
names of Sundari, Sri and Paficami—which are the 
synonyms of Tripura-sundari or Lalita. He called Her 
Sodasi on account of Her perpetual fresh youth. As 
he was frightened by the Shadow in His heart He gave 
it the name of Tripura-bhairavi. 


There are several varieties of this Goddess. In. the 
Purascaryarnava we find mention of the following types- 
viz. Daksina, Bhadra, Smasana-kali, Guhya, Kamakala, 
Dhana, Siddhi and Candi, “The Jayadratha-yamala 
refers to Dambara-kali, Gahanegvari, Ekatara, Candaga- 
bari, Vajravati, Raksakali, Indivari-kall, Dhanada, 
Ramanya, Isanakali and Mantramata. The Sammohana- 
tantra speaks of ten varieties, but actually mentions 
seven, viz., Sparsamani, Cintamani, Siddhakali, 
Vidyarajili, Kamakala, Haihsa-kali and Guhya-kali. 


Of all these varieties Daksina and Bhadra-kali 
belong to the Southern Amnaya, while Guhyakali, 
Kamakala, “ahakali and Mahasmasana-kali belong 
to the Northern Amnaya. 


Guhyakali, generally worshipped in Nepal, is often 
described as the best of all the types, and it was of 
this Goddess that Brahma, Vasistha, Rama, Kuvera, 
Yama, Bharata, Ravana, Bali, Indra and others were 
the worshippers. The number of her faces is said to 
vary with various Sadhakas. The type which Bharata 
worshipped has ten faces and Her Mantra consists of 
16 syllables. The external features of the type of which 
Ramacandra was a votary are exactly the same, but, 
Her Mantra contains 17 syllables rather than 16. Hiarita 
and Cyavana both worshipped this 17-syllabled Vidya, 
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but, Harita obstructed it with a Kila, so that until this 
is removed, which is practically a very difficult matter, 
it cannot reveal itself and become effective. The 
Cyavana-type is still in use. 


The Mahakala-samhita explicitly says that the 
ten-faced type of Guhya-kali®*® is the fundamental 
type ( Prakrtih ), of which the other varieties are 
modifications. There are seven varieties of Guhya- 
kali and five of Daksina-kali. 


The worshippers of Kamakala-kali are named in 
the Mahakala-sainhita, thus: Indra, Varuna Kuvera, 
Brahma, Maha-kala, Rama, Ravana, Yama, Vivasvan, 
Candra, Visnu andthe Rsis. The 18-syllabled type of 
of this Vidya is supposed to be the best. 


(B) TARA 


Tara is the second Vlahavidya in the list. She 
is variously named—as Nila-sarasvati, °°° Ugratara, 
Ekajata2?®°* Mahatara, Vidyarajfi?°?, Vagisvari?** and 


Sarasvati* ®*. 


The Tantracidamani and Tararnava describe it as 
Kucchuka and call it a secret Vidya. In the Tara- 
rahasya-vrtti of Saikaracarya mention is found of several 
kinds of Tara, thus: Tara, Ugra, Mahogra, Vajrakali, 
Sarasvati, Kamesvari, and Bhadrakali. In the Tara- 
bhakti-sudharnava**> of Nrsimha Thakkura Vajrakali 
and Sarasvati are read as Vajra and Nila-sarasvati. 


According to tradition, the different Mantras of 
this Goddess were worshipped by different persons for 
different purposes. Thus, for instance, the Mantras 
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which Brahma had resorted to while conferring boons 
on Tarakasura and Hiranyakasipu were 12-syllabled 
and 7-syllabled respectively, Rama’s Mantra was 
7-syllabled. There is a 7-syllabled Mantra of the Goddess 
associated with the name of Brahma, but it is some- 
what different. Similar is the case withthe Mantra 
of Balarama. Narayana, for subjugating the Daityas, 
worshipped the 5-syllabled form of the Mantra. Visnu, 
in the form of Buddha, is said to have worshipped the 
I2-syllabled Mantva for preaching of Buddhism. The 
Mantra which Mahadeva gave to Paragurama for 
bringing to an end the Ksatriyas in the land was the 
J-syllabled Mantra of Taya. 


The different forms of Tara, of which the exact 
number cannot be determined, are arranged in some 
Tantras according to the Amna@ya to which each is 
affiliated. Thus Sparsatara, Candravarna, Canda- 
ghanta, Ghantika and Trailokyavijaya belong to the 
East; Cintamani, Siddhajata, Trijata, Kriramalika, 
Krutracanda, Mahacanda, Vajratara, Brahmatara, 
Manitara, Narasirnhi and Caturvedodari belong to the 
South; Ugratara and the 84 types of Hathsatara to the 
West, Astatara to the North. Mahogratara, Mahanila, 
Sambhavatara, Mahanila-sarasvati, Cinasundari, Nila- 
sundari and Mahinila-sundari to the Upper Amnaya. 


The connection of Tara with Buddhism is very 
often referred toin the Tantras. The Rudrayamla2¢6 
and the Brahmayamala?*? contain a short account 
of the story of Buddha and Vasistha with reference to 
the worship of Tara. It is said in the former work 
that Vasistha practised hard penances (in the Nilacala 
hills*®°, says the Brahmayamala ) for a long time for 
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a vision of Tara, but,.the Goddess did not appear. 
Feeling depressed he went to his Father, Brahma, and 
told him the whole story, asking him at the same time 
to give him a fresh Mantva. He was even inclined to 
utter a curse. Brahma dissuaded him from cursing and 
requested him to continue to worship the same Goddess 
by means of Yoga ( yoga-margena ). Thereupon Vasi- 
stha went to the shore of the Sea*®® and practised 
austerities for 1000 years. But the Goddess was not 
propitiated. Vasistha lost all sense of festraint and 
pronounced a curse upon Her. On this She appeared 
and said that his curse was unprovoked, for he was not 
aware of the mysteries of Her worship which are 
known to Buddha alone in the country of Mahacina. 
These are generally included in the so-called 
Cinacara*7°, 


Vasistha repaired to Mahacina and entreated 
Buddha to initiate him into the secrets of Tara worship, 
but when he found around him the devotees of Tara 
indulging in non-Vedic rituals and steeped in the 
excesses involved in the worship by the 5Ms—1e., 
Madya, Mamsa, etc.—he felt disgusted and doubts as to 
the propriety and dignity of this form of worship began 
to trouble his mind. Buddha realised his- plight and 
explained to him the Kulamarga, which ts praised as 
the noblest path leading to spiritual realisation. Through 
his persuasion Vasistha adopted the Sakta worship 
( of Tara ) by means of wine and the other accessories 
till he became a perfect Yog: ( Purna-yogi ) and hada 
vision of the Goddess. 7 


For a long time the Tara Mantra, owing to the 
curse of Vasistha remained ineffective, but its Utkilana 
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was performed subsequently, so as to remove its barre- 
nness. In some places it is noted that the effect of the 
curse was till the advent of the Krsna Avatara 27. 


As regards the origin of the Goddess it is related 
that She came forth from the upper Mouth of Siva in 
the form of a bright flame and fell into the Cola 
(or Colana) lake to the west of Mount Meruon the 
day of K@laratri, i. e., on the Dipavali day ( 14th dark 
tutht combined with Ama of Kartika ). Rising out of 
the lake She assumed a blue hue and became known as 
Nila-sarasvati. The saint Aksobhya, who is described 
as an Emanation from Mahadeva and was living on 


the north of the lake, observed the whole affair and 
began to worship Her 272, 


The connection of Aksobhya with Tara is remar- 
Kable. For it is found in the Buddhist literature as 
well—and modern scholars are strongly inclined to believe 
that the whole Tara legend was really a graft from the 
Buddhistic source upon Hindu Tantra Sastra. Aksobhya 
isa very well-known name in Mahayana Buddhism as 
that of a Dhyani Buddha whose colour is blue and 
whose posture of hand (mudra@ ) is what is known as 
Bhusparsa. The Sakti and Bodhisattva attached to 
Aksobhya are Locana and Vajrapani respectively. 


The derivative meaning of the name Aksobhya 
(lit. ‘unpetturbable’) is given in the Tantras. Siva 
was called by this name because he was not agitated 
even after drinking the deadly poison which came out 
of the Churning of the Ocean27 2. 
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XIV. THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRIPURA TANTRA 


It is a truism that every system of theocratic 
culture in India has behind it a consistently evolved 
system of philosophic thought. It is difficult, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to have a definite idea 
of the number of such systems in ancient and mediaeval 
times and even of the extent of literature comprised 
under each. Continued progress in researches in this 
field is likely to yield fresh materials favourable to the 
better understanding of the true history and philosophic 
value of these systems The work known under the 
name of “Tripura-rahasya” ( J#ana-khanda ) forms 


indeed a highly important document in the history of 


Indian Philosophy, so far as the ‘system of a section of 
the Sakta Tantra is concerned, and should be appreciated 
from that point of view. 


The systematisation of Tantric Philosophy, on its 
Sakta side, does not seemto have yet been seriously 
attempted. The Sarva-dargana-saigraha of Madha- 
vacarya ignores the Sakta School altogether. So do 
the other compendia, earlier and later (e. g. Saddarsana- 
samuccaya of Haribhadra, Sarvasiddhanta-saigraha of 
Sankaracarya, etc.). There are different lines of Sahta 
culture still in existence and we have reason to believe 
that some at least of these have preserved the philo- 
sophical tradition. The literature associated with the 
third Mahavidya, named Sodasi or Tripura-sundari, is 
very extensive and presents several interesting features 
of Tantrika Literature. It is possible to construct a regulaf 
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philosophy of the school out of the materials available 
to us and inthis work of reconstruction the present 
treatise will, it is hoped, prove to be substantially helpful. 


The Tripura-rahasya, which claims to treat of the 
secrets of the Tvipura culture in all its aspects -is said 
to consist of three sections, viz., Mahaimya, Jnana and 
Carya. The Jiana-khanda has been published at 
Benares in anew edition.27% The M ahaimya-khanda, of 
which ( as of the Jzana-khanda ) we have an original 
manuscript in the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, 
was entrusted for publication to the publishers of the 
Ghowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares. The third section 
is apparently lost, no trace of it having yet been found. 


It is an extensive work of which the first two sections 
contain 2163 and 6687 verses. 


The work is attributed to one Haritayana and the 


commentary called Tatparya-dipika is from the pen of | 


one Dravida Srinivasa, son of Vaidyanatha Diksita, 
resident of the village of Mahapuskara in the Dravida 
country. I'he commentary was composed in 4932 Kali 
Era (1831 A/D. ). The text is in 22 chapters. 


Ihe book is in the form of a discourse delivered by 
Haritayana to Narada. This discourse professes to be 
a reproduction of the teachings of Dattatreya to Parasu- 


rama and claims to be based on personal realisation 
and reason. 


The plan of the work may be thus summed up. 
Parasurama having heard Dattatreya’s lectures on the 
greatness of the Supreme Deity Tripura-sundari as 
embodied in the Mahatmya-khanda expressed a desire to 
the Mastec to be enlightened on the methods of worship 
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for propitiating the Goddess. He was _ subsequently 
initiated in due form into the mysteiies of Tripura 
worship and prastised penances for 12 years, under 
instructions from his tutor, at a hermitage on the 
Mahendra hill in the South. In the course of his 
spiritual exercises the ultimate problems of life and 
reality began to trouble his mind, and being unable to 
reach a solution himself he betook himself to the feet of 
his Guru for light and guidance. He had already heard 
a teaching on the subject from Satvarta, the great 
Avadhita,on his discomfiture by Ramacandra in the 
Treta age, but he had not been able to realise it at the 
time. He requested the Master to explain to him the 
secrets of Sa:hvarta’s lessons, so that his doubts might 
be dipelled for ever. Dattatreya’s response to Parasurama’s 
question, interspersed with Parsurama’s cross-questions 
here and there, consitutes the body of the /”@na-khanda., 
It would thus appear that the text of the Tripura-ra- 
hasya, which embodies the teachings of Haritayana 
to Narada, represents an old tradional lore of secret 
science originally revealed by Sathvarta and pee 


expounded by Dattatreya to Parasurama. 


The name Parasurama stands eminent among the 
votaries of Tripura. The Kalpa-siitra, treating of the secrets 
ofthe Tripura worship in ten khandas and containing 335 
Suiras is attributed to Parasurama, who is described as a 
scion of the family of Bhrgu, a disciple of Siva and the 
son of Jamadagni and Renuka. This description of Para- 
surama implies that the Parasurama of the Tripura- 
rahasya is believed to be identical with the author of 
the Kalpa-siitras, though Pandit A. Mahadeva Sastri has, 
perhaps rightly questioned this identity.275 The 
tradition has it that Dattatreya was the author of a 
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Samhita work in 18,000 verses which was known under 
his own name, viz., Dattasarmnhita. Parasgurama studied 
the extensive work, and to bring its contents within easy 
reach of students, summarised it in a body of Sutras 
distributed into 50 sections ( khandas ). This contained 
6,000 Suivas, The Samhita and the Satya were both 
' summed up, in the form of a dialogue between Datta- 
treya and Parasurama, by Sumedha, pupil of Paragurama. 
This tradition is found recorded in the Tripura-rahasya, 
Mahatmya-khan‘ia. 


It is evident that the work of Sumedha, who 
was of the Harita family and consequenly known as 
Haritayana, is really to be identified with the 
Tripura-rahasya itself rathter than with the Kalpa-sitras 
of Parasgurama as Laksmana Ranade has done??® because 
the Parasucama Kalpa-siitra is not in the shape of a 
dialogue between Datta and Parasurama and is not 
attributed to Sumedha, whereas the Tripura-rahasya has 
the the form of a similar dialogue?77_ and is ascribed to 
Sumedha Haritayana. 


The line of Tripura worship is represented by 
several teachers. We have already referred to Dattatreya 
and Parasurama. The names of Durvasas, Agastya, 
Lopamudra and several others may be added in this 
connection. Durvasas is associated with the authorship of 
a Mahimnab-stotra of the Goddess, where he is 
described in the colophon as Sakalagamacarya. 
Nityananda, who wrote a commentary on the above 
Stotca, says that Du.vasas alias Krodha Bhattaraka is 
really identical with Siva Himself, who is the Master 
of the teachers of all the Agamas ( Sakalagamacarya- 
cakravarts ), as born from the womb of Anuripa.?7°® 
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The Supreme Goddess is variously named as Tripura, 
Sundari, Lalita, Sodasi, Sri-vidya, Kamesvari, etc. She is 
called Tripura, in as much as Her Body consists of three 
Saktis, viz. Brahmi, Vaisnavi and Raudri.272 The 
Tripura-rahasya speaks of Her in the following terms : 


‘Paguaranagaretany = aagarfercit | 
at fafa: aaa: gat afessataastata”’ ui 


The partial appearance of the Self as thus occu- 
rring is known as Bahyavabhasa, because such appearance 
implies the manifestation of what may be described as 
empty space which is other than the Self. Remembering 
that Caitanya is all-embracing and can have nothing 
outside it—for if there were any such thing it would not 
shine out and would, therefore, be non-existent—what 
is popularly called the external is indeed only a reflection 
on Caitanya as ona mirror. When the universe comes 
into being it does so as only an image within the unique 
Self. The universe as such is varied but underlying it 
is the pure and simple unity of Caitanya revealing itself 
to the eye of diligent search ( anusandhana ). The 
manifestation of the universe, due to the Free Will 
(Svatantrya) of the Absolute, is thus a process of Abh@sa 
and for the initiation of this process nothing beyond 
the play of the Will is needed. The material and 
efficient causes, supposed to be necessary for every 
product, are held unnecessary. 


The peculiar metaphysical position of the Tantra 
consists in the theory of Abh@sa, which is consistent with 
this positon. It rejects the Vivartavada of Neo-Vedanta, 
because the world is not originally a false appearance due 
to Error. It is real in the same way aS an image is real, 
but, it has no existence apart from the medium in which 
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it is manifested. Its existence is only the existence of the 
medium. To the Vedantist the world appears as such to 
the ignorant owing to his ignorance and in the last 
analysis itis resolved into Ma@ya@ which is not identical 
with Brahman and is material: but toa Tantrist the 
world is real and is the expression of the Cit Sakti or Free 
Will of the Lord and is really spiritual in essence like the 
Lord Himself. In the last resort it turns back into the 
Cit Sakti which is never withdrawn, for the Will ( Svata- 
ntrya ) remains, even after the world has disappeared, 
The Vedanta system has had to fall back on the doctrine 
of Vivarta, because it denies in a sense Svaianirya to Pure 


Cattanya. The first stadium of reaction is thus an A bhasa. 


The second state which represents the subsequent condi- 
tion shows how the Cit Sakti, already appearing ( Abh@sa- 
_ mana ) in the Pure Caitanya, further progresses. Maya 
emerges on the scene now and the Vivarta is the logical 
outcome. The third stage marks how Maya becomes pro- 
ductive. This is the Parinama or Evolution which gets 
on till the bhutas spring into manifestation. The fourth 
stage which represents creation out of the bhatas isknown 
as Avambha or physico-chemical process of genesis. From 


the supreme stand-point of Tantra, however, the entire 
Creation is an Abhasa. 


As thus realised She is the Eternal and Supreme 
Truth beyond all limitations consequent on time and place. 
She is the essence ‘of Caitanya and is called Lalita 
owing to Her transcendent charms. The Sakti-sangama- 


tantra observes that it is this Lalita which assumes the 
form of Krsna as Purusa.2 8° 


Sundari is one of the ten Mahavidyas.2® It is 
said-**that the ten Vidya@s combined form a Mahavidya, 
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but, Sodasi is a Mahavidya by Herself. The Todala- 
tantra?®® calls Maha-tripura-sundari by the name of 
Pancami with Siva ( five-faced ) as Her Bhairava. The 
Sakti-satgama, however, makes Lalitesvara Her 
Bhairava.*** This is different form Tripura-bhairava, 
(or Vikarala, the companion of Chinna ) and Ghora- 
bhairava (i.e., Kala-bhairava, the companion of 
Dhumavati ). 

The system teaches that the Supreme Reality is of 
the nature of Pure Intelligence, which is_ :elf-lumi- 
nous and unaffected by the limitations of time, space and 
causality It has absolute freedom ( Purna-svaiantrya ) in 
as much as its power or Will ( Samkalpa ) is unrestricted. 
This Power is really identical with the Essence of Cattanya 
and remains either involved in it or expresses itself as its 
inalienable property. In the technical phraseology of the 
Sastra it is known as Vimarsa or Krpa and is an eternal 
attribute of Caitanya. The freedom referred to above 
implies that the Essence of Consciousness is free from 
vikalpas and is fundamentally distinct from matter. The 
Cattanya is free, as it does not depend on anything else 
for its own revelation of matter. 


The Power exists in a two-fold condition. What is 
generally known as creation or dissolution is in reality 
consequent on the manifestation of this Power or on its 
abeyance. It always functions, but its function is sometimes 
(eg. during the creative period ) expressed as the 
manifestation of the Universe till now absorbed in and 
identified with the Essence of Reality and at other times 
expressed as self-manifestation alone. 


The Supreme Reality of the Agamas would thus 
seem to differ in a sense from the Brahman of Vedanta. 
Though both are essentially of the nature of Intelligence 


23 
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there is a fundamental distinction between the two. The 
Absolute of the Tantra is endowed with Powet which is 
held to be identical with Itself and by virtue of which 
It is described as the Free Agent ( Svatantra-kartta ). 
Freedom to act forms the essence of Caitanya. In other 
words, according to the Tantric viewpoint, Siva and 
Sakti are aspects of one and the same Reality. But in 
the current non-dualistic school of Vedanta Brahman, 
which as inthis Tantra is described as of the nature of 
Pure Consciousness, is no better than an actionless Locus 
( Adhikarana ), on which the Power, which is attached to 


It mysteriously and is neither identical with nor distinct 


from It, plays. It is conceived as a Pitha or passive 
background in relation to the active power operating on 
It. The Sakit called M@y@ in the Vedanta School, is not 
thus of the nature of Brahman, but is material ( anirvaca- 
niya), though it is held to be, of course mystetiously, 
subservient to it. But as conceived in the Tantra Sakti or 
Pure Freedom is absolutely non-material. The term Cif 


Sakti used to denote this power implies its spiritual 
essence. - | 7 


What in the Tantras is known as Bahyabhasa or the 
manifestation of a non-ego (anahambhava) within the Pure 
Ego ( Suddhatma ), but appearing as external to it is the 
Radical Nescience ( Mila-vidy@ ) of Vedanta. This non- 
ego is the so-called Avyakta (Unmanifest ) or Jada Sakti 
( Matter). But, the Freedom or the Spiritual Power 


(Cit Saktt, of the Lord, as described in the Tantras, is be- 


yond the Nescience referred to above, and to this Power 
the Advaita Vedanta seems to be a stranger. 


In as much as the Avidya@ itself or the Material 


~ Power is a produtct of the Spiritual Power which is the 
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ultimate source of all existence there is no discrepancy in 
the statement, often found in Tantrika Literature, that 
this Power has three distinct states of its existence :— 


(a) During the universal dissolution when the Self 
is free from all vikalpas the Sakti exists as Pure Cut Saktt 
ov Cit Prakrit. 


(b) When the vikalpas are on the point of merging 
—when though there is no vikalpa as such, there 1s yet a 
tendency in the direction of vzkalpas —the Sakti is called 
Maya Sakti or Jada Prakrit. 


(c) But when the vikalpas are fully developed and 
materiality becomes dense the Saki appears as Avidya. 


It has already been observed that the appearance 
of the universe follows upon the self-expression of the 
Divine Power and the Cosmic End follows from the 
withdrawal of the self-same Power, 


After the period of Cosmic Night is over the Will 
of the Lord, in co-operation with the mature adrsta of 
Jivas, manifests only partially, as it were, the Essence of 
the Self, whereby the Self is revealed as limited. 


The appearance of limitation is thus the emergence 
of not-self, known as Avidy@ or Jada Sakti, called also by 
the name of Void ( Suénya), or Prakrtt or Absolute 
Negation or Darkness (tamah) or Akasa. This is the first 
stage in the order of creation and represents the first 
limitation imposed on the Limitless.?§° The erroneous 
belief, generated through the Freedom of the Lord— 
the Self—that the Ego is partial ( atkadestka ) and not 
full and universal ( Pérna) is responsible for the 
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appearance of this Something which being a portion of 
the Self is yet outside of it and free from _self-conscious- 


ness and is described as not-self or by any other name 
as shown above. 


Thus, the Supreme Reality splits itself spontaneo- 
usly, as it were, into two sections—one appearing as the 
subject and the other as the object- The Puruahanta 
which is the essence of Supreme Reality disappears after 
this cleavage : the portion to which limited egoism 
attaches being the subject and the other portion free 
from egoism the object The object as thus making its 
appearance is the Unmanifest ( Avyakta ) Nature from 
which the entire Creation emanates and which is per- 
ceived by the subject as distinct from itself. 


It has been observed that Caitanya is of the nature 
of selfluminous Light ( sphurat-prakasa ), which may 
shine on itself ( su@tma), in which case it is known as 
Ahanta, or I-ness may rest on the Nonego ( Anatma ) 
and express itself as Idant@ or This-ness. The essence of 
Caitanya consists in the fact that the light ( prakasa ) 
is always confined to itself. This universal Ego or ‘I’ 
stands behind all dualism. The Supreme Ego is univer- 
sal, as there is nothing to limit ( pariccheda ) or to 
differentiate ( vydurtti ) it, and the entire visible universe 
exists in identity with it. But this characteristic by its 
very nature is absent from Matter ( Jaja ), which is not 
self-manifest. Just as light and heat co-exist in fire, 
in the same way universal Ahania and Freedom or 
Sakti co-exist in Cattanya. This freedom is Maya which 
though essentially identical with Caitanya ( Cideka-ripa ) 
brings out varieties of an infinite kind, but in bringing 
out this variety it does not in the least swerve from 
the Essence. 
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The appearance of the Universe in Pure Caitanya 
isthe action of Avidya, which has three distinct 
stages -— 


(a) The first is the germinal state ( bigavastha ) 
when the material power, which is still in its earliest 
phase of manifestation, is pure. -viatter does not assert 
itself at this stage and consequently there is no differen- 
tiation in experience. In other words, it does not yet 
appear as distinct from Caztanya, though potentially it 
exists. This stage is represented by the five pure Tattvas, 
viz., Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva, Suddha-vidya and I svara. 


(i) The Avidya, which has been described sbove 
as being the Caztanya in its limited appearance as an 
object external to the subject 1s called Siva. In pure 
Caitanya, owing to the play of Its own Will, an infinite 
number of limited aspects ( sv@msas ) arises. These are 
‘mutually distinct. From this point of view to every 
limited aspect of Cz there is a corresponding object exte- 
rnal to it (Bahyabhasa), but to the Unlimited Ct or Pure 
Self ( Parna Atma=Para-siva ) there is no externality. 
The universal (Sa@manya ) common to all the pure and 
limited Cit aspects referred to above is called Siva Lativa. 
This Tattva is thus a Samanya holding within it all the 
Visesas, but Para-siva or Pure Self is transcendent and 
above both Samanya and Visesa. Hence Siva Tativa may 
be more properly described as Pure Cattanya in its 
general, but conditioned form, free from all vikalpas and 
js to be distinguished from the Absolute proper. 


(ii) The appearance of Siva ( Paricchinna-ntr- 
vikalpa-cit ) as aham is called Sakti. Although this self- 
presentative character ( ahambha@sana ) is in the essence 
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of Cit, so that there canbe in fact no differentiation 
between Stva and Sakti as such, the Cit is nevertheless 
known as Szva in so far as it is free from all Visesas and 


as Sakti by virtue of its characteristic self-awareness 
( ahambhasana ). 


(1113) When the Self-presentation (ahambhasana) is no 
longer confined to the Self, but is extended to the not-self 
or the object ( Maha-sunya ) external to the Self, it is 
known as Sad@siva. This state marks the identification 
of the Self with the not-self in the form “ahameva idam” 
and indicates predominance of spirit over matter. 


(iv ) But when matter prevails and the conscious- 


ness assumes theform “idam aham’’ the state is technically 
called Isvara. 


(v) The term Suddha-vidya is reserved for the 
state which represents an equality in the presentation of 
the subjective and objective elements in consciousness. 


(b ) The second stage in the evolution of Avidya, 
described as anhkuravastha, represents a further develop- 
ment of difference oy materiality, when the subtle 
products of matter and Spirit make their appearance. 
In this mixed condition both spirit and matter ate equally 
predominant and the seven mixed ( misra ) tattvas. 
viz., Maya, Kala, Vidya, Raga, Kala and Niyati reveal 
themselves. . 


(1) The confirmation of difference due to the Free 
Will of the Supreme, which characterises the second 
stage, has the effect of reversing the normal relation 
between spirit and matter. Thus while in the first stage 
described above Spirit or Cit Sakti dominates matter or 
Jada Sakti: which exists in a rudimentary state, merged 
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in spirit or Self, the second stage showsthe preponderance 
of matter over spirit. Consciousness loses its supremacy 
and becomes a quality inherent in the material subject. 
All this is due to the emergence and development of 
bheda-samkalpa in Caitanya. This material subject--which 
is matter prevailing over spirit and related toit asa 
substance to its quality——is called Maya. 


(ii-vi ) The five aspects of Maya are the five so- 
called Kaficukas which are the five eternal Saktis of 
Para-siva in a limited form. The obscuring power of 
Maya acts asa veilas it were upon the Omnipotence, 
Ommniscience, Self-contentment, Eternity and Freedom 
of the Supreme Self and thus acting is known as Kala, 
Vidya, Raga, Kala and Nvyati respectively. 


(vii) The Pure Self as obscured by Maya and its 
fivefold activities appears as Purusa with its limitations 
of action knowledge, contentment, eternity and freedom. 


(c ) The third or grossest stage in the evolution of 
Avidy@ is represented by the dense products of the mixed 
Tattvas, where matter is overwhelmingly strong. This 
stands for the group of the twenty-four Tativas, from the 
Primary Prakrti down to Prthiv?, constituting the 
material order. 


Prakrti, with which the lower creation begins, is 
indeed the assemblage ( samasti ) of the Vasanas of all 
persons with various and beginningless Kaymans : it may 
be fitly described as the body of the Karman Samskaras 
of the Jzvas, considered as inhering in Cit Sakti or Self. 
This Karmavasana or Prakrti is threefold according as 
the experience which is the moral outcome of this v@san@ 
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is pleasant or painful or of the nature of a comatose 
condition in which neither pleasure nor pain is felt. 


The Vasan@s exist in a twofold condition, as Avyakia 
when they lie unmanifest in dreamless sleep or as Citta 
when they manifest themselves in dreams and wakeful 
states. In the dreamless state there can be no experience 
of pleasure and pain, because the mature Karmans having 
been worked off through experience the others which 
are not yet ripe are not ready for fructification. It is‘a 
fact that Kaymans, when they are matured by time cause 
the Jana Sakti of the Conscious Self to move outwards 
and have contact with the objective world. In a state 
of sleep such movement is naturally absent. But the 
process of time during which the sle 
the Karmans and matures some of them, so that the 
Jiana Sakti is allowed to come in touch with the external 
objects or with their semblances and sleep is over. The 
Sakti as thus qualified by the body of Karma-vasanas 
leading to contact with the objects and consequen 


t enjoy- 
‘ment ( bhoga ) is known as Citta. 


€p continues acts on 


The Citta differs according to the difference of 
Purusa, but itis one with Prakrti in dreamless sleep. 
Thus the Citta may be viewed as Purusa or as Prakrtt 
according as the conscious (Cztz) or unconscious (Avyakia) 
element prevails in it. It is not, therefore, a distinct 
category, but falls either under Purusa or under Prakrtt. 








XV. NOTES ON PASUPATA PHILOSOPHY 
ANTIQUITY OF THE PASUPATA SECT 


The Sarvadargana-sangraha of Madhavacarya 
devotes a chapter to the treatment of the philosophical 
doctrines and teachings of the Pasupatas. It seems, there- 
fore, clear that as early as the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era the sect had assumed such importance 
that it claimed recognition as a distinct theologico-philo- 
sophical school. From a careful study of the earlier 
literature it would appear that the sect is much older 
than the days of Madhava. Udayana ( 1000 A. D. ) 
refers to it in his Nyaya-kusumanjali and Bhasarvajia, 
the famous Logician of Kashmir ( 800 A. D. ) and the 
author of Nyaya-sara, wrote a work, viz., Ganakarika, 
dealing with the Pasupata Ciategories.* °° Uddyotakara, 
the author of Nyaya-varttika ( 500 A. D. ), calls himself 
a Pasupatacarya. The Puranas and even the Mahabharata 
contain numerous references to this sect. The Brahma 
Sitras of Badarayana ‘nclude a section in the second 
pada of chapter 2, refuting the views of the adherents 
of this sect. 


ORIGIN OF THE SECT | 

The earliest history of the sect is shrouded in 
mystery In the Vedic literature the word Pasupati 
indeed occurs in various places* 87, but only as a synonym 
of Rudra. It has not got there that technical meaning 
which we find invariably attached to it in subsequent 
Pasupata literature. The sect was of course known to the 
Mahabharata. 

24 
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The Vamana Purana?®® classifies the worshippers 
of Siva Linga under four groups, viz. (a) Saiva, 
(b ) Pasupata or Mahapasupata, (c)Kaladamana and 
(d) Kapalika, and observes that all these sects had their 
Origin in Brahma, The Pasupata sect was represented 
by Maharsi Bharadvaja and his disci 


ple, Raja Soma- 
kesvara.2 82 


It is stated in the Siva Purana?®° that Vasudeva 
Krsna learnt the Pasupata system from Upamanyu, the 
elder brother of Dhaumya. | 


LITERATURE OF THE SECT 


We have now no means of ascertaining the extent 
of the early literature or its details. But from the state- 
ment of the Siva Purana it appears that the original 
doctrines of the sect were contained in four Samhitas 
compiled by Ruru, Dadhici, Agastya and Upamanyu.* °? 
The Atharvagira and some other Upanisads belong to 
this sect. The philosophical position of the school is 
based on a Sitra work, called Pasupata-sastra-paficartha- 
dargana and attributed to Mahegvara. This work was in 
five chapters (hence called Paiicadhyayi ) and commented 
on by Radikara, the 28th and last incarnation of Siva: 
Madhavacarya, Kegava Kagmiri and Ramananda ( on 
Kasi Khanda ) refer to this work. Bhasarvajiia wrote 8 
K@rikas, called Ganakarika, dealing with the Pasupata. 
doctrines, An unknown author commented on- these, 
KG@rikas ( Ratna-tika )2°2. The same wrote a work, — 
called Satkarya-vicira. Sathskara-karika is a manual 
treating of Pasupata vituals. Haradatta was one of the. 
earlier authors of this school, but no detail regarding his 
life or works is known. The Yoga-cintamani of Sivananda 
speaks of a work named Nakulisa-yoga-parayana which 
evidently belongs to this sect,? 98 | | 
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HISTORICAL FOUNDER OF THE SEQT 

The historical foundation of the sect, evidently a 
subsequent branch of the original school, is attributed 
to one Nakuliga, who was an inhabitant of K.aravana’ °# 
near modern Broach in the Baroda State. His name 
appears in various forms, viz., Lakuliga, Lagudisa, etc. 
The origin of the name is not known, but it is surmised 
that he was so-called on account of his always holding 
a Laguija, acudgel, in his hand. The Vairagis of this 
sect bear this characteristic even now. It is difficult to 
determine the age of this early Saiva preacher. He is 
believed to have.been an incarnation of Siva. It 1s stated 
in the Vayu Purana that simultaneously with the appea- 
rance of Sri Krsna as Vasudeva, Mahadeva manifested 
himself as Lakuli at a place, thence called Kayavarohana, 
now corrupted int. Karavana. He entered into a corpse 
lying on burning ground and got up as a preacher. 


According to this Purana Lakuli had four disciples 
who practised the Pasupata Yoga and besmeared their 
bodies with ashes and dust. Ihe name of these four 


heros are :— 


(i) Kusika, ( 11 ) Gargya, (iii) Mitra and (iv) Kau- 
rusya. 


The Chintra Inscription alludes to this story *°°. 


Though the synchronism of Vasudeva Krsna and 
Lakuliga, as pointed out by the Purana, is hardly capable 
of being established, the age of the Saiva teacher 
remains still unsettled ee 


DOCTRINES Vint 


The arya is three-fold, viz. vidya, kala, and pasu. 
Vidya is quality of the pasu?°? and is of two kinds— 
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knowledge ( Bodha) and ignorance ( Abodha ). The 
former is essentially either Viveka-pravrtti or Aviveka- 
pravritt, but from the standpoint of object it is fourfold 
or fivefold. The Viveka-pravriti is manifested by a valid 
source of knowledge and is called Citta It is by means 
of the Cvtta that an animal.is conscious of ( cetayate ) 
the world, with the help of the light of Caitanya. The 
secondtype of vidya (i. e., Abodha-vidya@ ) is described as 
Pasvartha-dharmadharmika 


Kala is dependant on a conscious agent and is itself 
unconscious. It is of two kinds—viz., karya and karana. 
The former is of ten types—viz., the five tattvas ( Prthivi 
etc. ) and the five gumnas ( Rupa etc ). The latter is of 
three kinds — viz. 5 senses, 5 motor organs, and 3 inner 

organs i. e. buddhi, ahankara and manas. 


The Pasu is either Saijana endowed with body 
and senses or Niraiijana, i. e., bereft of body and senses. 


(ii ) Kavana, lit. a cause, is the name of Pati 
( 'Svara-God ). He is the Anugrahaka of all creation and 
destruction. He is one and without a second. His classi- 
fication is based on a difference of guna and karma only. 
The K@rana is independent in this system and is not 
dependent on kayma and other factors. He is Patt, 
which implies possession of infinite power or knowledge 
and action, ice., possession for all times of Azsvarya. 


He is Adya or the Primal One, i.e., possesses natural 
powers. 


(iii) Yopa—It is defined as the Communion 
between Atma and Tsvara through the medium of Citta, 
There are two varieties of Yoga—one is active 
( krivyatmaka ) in the form of Japa, Dhyana, etc., and the 
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otber stands for cessation of all action ( kriyoparama ). 
The latter kind is technically known as Samvid-gatt. 
The fruit of Yoga in this system is not katvalya (as in 
Sankhya and Patafijala), but realisation of Supreme 
power ( Paramaisvarya ) accompanied by End of Pain. 


(iv ) Vidhi—Vidhi is the name of a function which 
aims at Dharma or Artha. It is two-fold, being primary 
or secondary. The primary Vidhi is Carya which is 
of 2 kinds, viz. vrata and dvaras. The vratas are thus 
enumerated—(a) ash-bath, (b) ash-bed ( bhasma-snana- 
sayya ), (c) upahara or niyama consisting of laughter 
( hasita ),2°* song ( gita ),?°® dancing ( n7tya ),°°” huiu- 
hkara,®°' obeisance (namask@ra) and chanting (japy@);_ 
(d) japa and (e) circumambulation ( pradaksina ). The 
dvaras are: (a) Krathana or the showing of the body 
during waking moments as if it were in sleep; (b) Spa- 
ndana or the quivering of the limbs as under the influence 
of Vayu. (c) Mandana or going inthe manner of one 
suffering from injury in the leg, or rather limping; 
(d) Srngarana or showing oneself by means of ones 
physical erotic movements (vla@sa@h) as if one 1s in 
passion at the sight of a beautiful and youthful lady, 
(e) Avitat-karana or performing of an evil action conde- 
mned by the world in the manner of one devoid of sense 
of discrimination; and \f) Avitad-bha@sana or uttering of 
meaningless or contradictory words. 


The secondary Vidht is what is subsidiary and 
auxiliary to the primary Vidht, ic., Anusnana and 
Bhaksocchista. 


(v) Duhkhanta or End of Pain. 


With the Pasupatas Duhkha@nta means, not only 
negatior. of sorrow, but also realisation of Supreme Lord- 
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ship ( Paramaisvarya ). Duhkhanta is of two kinds :—-viz., 
anaimaka and satmaka. The former is absolute cessation 
of all pain. The latter is realisation of Power_which 
consists in Drk-kriya-saktt. Drk-sakti (=Dhi-sakti ) is 
really one, but is called five-fold through difference of 
object —viz., darsana, sravana, manana, vuynana and 
Sarvajnatva. Similarly kriya-Sakti too, though one, is 
described as three-fold through upacava—viz.. manoja- 
vitva, kama-rapitva and vikavana-dharmitva. The word 
Darsana means knowledge of everything amenable to 
sight and touch—subtle, distant and closed. The perfect 
knowledge of every Sabda is svavana, of every thought 


is manana, of every Sastra, through text and sense, is- 


vignana, and Omniscience is the perfect knowledge, 


eternally shining, of all tattuas in regard to all things, | 


said or unsaid, either in summary or in detail or severally. 
Manojavitva is the power of doing something instanta- 
neously. Kama-ripitva is the power of contfolling any 
form simply at one’s will and not under stress of %arma 
ete. Vikarana-dharmitva is the power of doing or knowing 


anything ( ntvatisayaisvarya-sambandhitug ) without 
any organ. 


This two-fold Sati is collectively called Supreme 
Lordship. When this two-fold siddhi is reached, all the 
10 marks of siddhi ry 
avasyatua, anavesyatva, avadhyatva, abhayatva, aksayatva, 


ajavatva, amaratva, apratt ghata, mahattva and patitva, 
These are explained below. 


Avasya is absolutely free. There are differences 
of opinion on the meaning of the term avasyatva. One 
view is that vasyatua is a mala and when it is removed 
the dharma existing in Purusa, viz. avasyatva is manifes- 
ted. ‘The author of Ratnatika reproduces this view, saying 








eveal themselves. These marks are—_ 
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that the manifestation of aisvarya is not admitted, for 
it is unreasonable to hold that a dhayma which is not 
of the natuce of the dharmi ( anaimaka-dharma ) should 
be manifested. If it were manifested the dharma would 
be anatmaka. Hence avasyatva means atsvarya-sambandha. 
It is this which eliminates subordination. Anavesyatva 
means that the jzana-sambandha cannot be overpowered 
by another person. Aksayatva implies eternal relation 
with aisvarya. Apratighata is thus defined : “aa aTfarea ag 
sadataed aerazyrastaaedatacay’?°*. Mahativa is superi- 
ority to all pasus owing to greatness of atsvarya. Patitva is 
Lordship of all Karyas, viz., Pasu, Vidya and Kala. 








XVI. SOME ASPECTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY .,: 
: OF SAKTA TANTRA 


The Sakta Tantras, much like the Saiva and 
Vaisnava Tantras, have a philosophical background 
which represent the cultural view-point of its votaries. 
It is an important view-point, but it is unfortunate that 
in no regular history of Indian philosophy or compendium 
of like nature it finds any place. Itis high time that 
scholars interest themselves in this neglected subject and 
endeavour to bring out the salient features of the system. 
The following lines are intended to serve more as a 


suggestion than as a fixed and definite outline of the 
‘school. 


The Tantras hold that the Supreme Reality or 
Para Sakti, before?? the manifestation of the Universe 
and the souls, remains in a state of what may be described 
as Quiescence or Repose, devoid as it were of the light 
of self-reflection implied in the nature of Caitanya. The 
unmanifest universe remains then absorbed in Cattanya, 
dissolved, but retaining its self-existence in the form of 
Samskara or Potentiality®°*, The souls too retain their 
individual continuity, though incapable, owing to disem- 
bodied condition, of asserting themselves as self-conscious 
and self-acting monads. This pre-creative state of the 
Supreme Sakti is beyond the so-called Parad Vak of the 


Yogins, which is the universal Matrix and from which 
the Vedas and the worlds emanate?°5. 


This Transcendent Sakti is co-eternal and consubs- 
tantial with Para Brahman which is ineffable, indes- 
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cribable, unlimited and immeasurable. There is no 
way to reach this Transcendent State except through 
the Grace of the Causal Saktz or Mother of the worlds 
referred to above. Hence every form of spiritual discipline 
prescribed in the Sastars is in the eye of Tantras a sor 


t 


of propitiation of the universal Power®?®. : 3 


The Reality as such, called in one phase by the 
name of Parva Sakti and in another by that of Para Vak, 
is in a sense®°” free from action (akriya ). How can the 
creative process then start into being out of this Entity 
which is by nature inactive ? The universe is made up. of 
what in the language of philosophy is known as the 
Tattvas or ultimate constituent of things and is verily a 
machine ( cakra ). It is said with reference to the origin 
of motion and to its universal manifestation that the 
whole process is initiated by Will (Sveccha@). The universe 
lies merged in the Causal Power as identified with it in a 
mysterious way as an idea in the Mind and it -continues 
in this condition so long as the Supreme Will does not 
appear and necessitate its alienation from and within-the. 
Infinite. As to when this Will arises and how, no answer 
can possibly be given except that it is spontaneous. As 
the universe rises with Will, so does it sink back during 
Pyalaya under the operation of the same Will?°8. 


Jt has to be observed that when creation proceeds 
the causal aspect of the Absolute unfolds itself as the 
objective world, whereas the transcendent aspect remains 
fixed in itself as an indifferent, unmoved and silent 
witness of the play of its own Causal Power. Before 
creation the Causal Power remains one with the Power 
beyond, undivided and in a sense unmanifest. But its 
self-manifestation (sphuratta ) begins with the mani- 


42 
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festation and subsequent projection of the universe lying 
involved in it. In the technical language of the Tantras 
the Causal Power is called Sakti or Vimarsa and the 
transcendent Power Siva or Prakasa. The two are 
essentially identical. What is popularly known as 
Cattanya is really due to the eternal relation between 
the two aspects of the Supreme Substance. This relation 
which never ceases may be either one of equality or 
of inequality. ‘The former represents the truly Trans- 
cendent Condition ( Turyatita )3°°, and the latter the 
Supreme Causal Power, working in the direction of self- 
expression or self-concealment. 


When the Para Sakti tends to look into the Prakasa 
with which it is identified, i.e., into the universe which 
emerges into and is unified with itself, then comes into 
manifestation a bindw which represents the union of Siva 
and Sakti ( in matras ) in equilibrium and which reflects 
the Caitanya as a Luminous Linga®} °. Technically this 


bindu is called Kamarupa Pitha and the Linga is known 
as Svayambhi. 


Before we proceed further we wish to dwell atsome 
length on this phenomenon which may not be clearly 


intelligible to persons not initiated in the secrets of Tan-_ 


tric Yoga. The Transcendent Sakti, which may well be 
called Siva, is really something of which we can have 
nothing to say or think. Truly speaking, it is describable 
neither as Siva nor as Sakti, though it is the source and 
life of both.: The so-called Siva or Prakdéa and Sakti or 
Vimarsa referred to above are, therefore, two correlated, 
though polarised, aspects of the same Sakti, and hence 
each of them is a Sqbii. The Siva aspect is known as 


Ambika and the other as Santa. These two appear as . 


- ee ee ae 
u 
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two only when their union is not sufficiently compact. 
But, in the event of the union being perfect the duality 
disappears and the resulting unit, which now is a neutral 
background, serves as a medium fit to reflect as it were 
what cannot be reflected otherwise, viz., the Trans- 
cendent. 


This is the Para Vak and constitutes the Essence 
of Pranava or Veda which is still undifferentiated. The 
subsequent differentiation leads to the union of Prakasa 
and Vimarsa, in its further stages, as iccha and vama, as 
jana and jyestha and as kriya and raudri, representing 
three additional Pithas ( viz., Purnagiri, Jalandhara and 
Uddiyana ) reflecting the Caitanya as Vana, Itara and 
Para Lingas respectively. These correspond to the 
Pasyanti, Madhyama@ and Vaikhari stages of Var. 


In the supreme state of Para Vak the universe, 
which inthe transcendent state had been unmanifest, is 
apparent in Cattanya and is in a sense identified with it, 
in the same way as a reflected image is one with the 
reflecting mirror. The Para Safti on this Eternal Plane 
has an eternal vision of this eternal universe not as an 
object outside of itself, but its very self. This eternal 
vision is, therefore, a self-vision of the Saktz beyond the 
limitations of Time, Space and Causality, and is a state 
of Perfect Quiet and Peace. With the rise of Will sets 
in a commotion which projects forth a part of the uni- 
verse lying so long within the Cattanya as of its very 
essence. This projection is technically known as Srstz or 
Creation It happens in time; space and causal factors 
also begin to appear at this stage. The universe, as 
projected, maintains itself for a time and then returns 
to the Primitive Cattanya from which it emanated. 
These three functions are symbolised by the three Vedas, 
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the three constituent letters of the Pranava and in fact 
al! triple manifestations in Nature, and are graphically 
‘represented by atriangle?''. The centre point of this 
triangle is the Parva V@k which is synonymous with the 
equilibrium of Siva and Sakti 


The supreme Sati, as one with Siva, transcends all 
tattvas and as differentiated from, though associated 
‘with, Siva, is the source of all tattvas and is identical 
with them. In its latter aspect it is the eternal matrix 
‘of the worlds and is of the Essence of Joy. 


It is likened in the Agamas toa mirror, serving to 
teflect the Self-knowledge of Siva. for it is through it 
‘that Siva eternally knows himself which Self-knowledge 
constitutes the essence of Caitanya, and without it Siva 
43no more than a Siva lump of lifeless matter. This 
Self-knowledge is technically known as Aham or ‘I’. 
To see one’s own Sakti is to see and enjoy one’s own 
self. This Aham is in reality the Supreme Self revealed 
1h and to itself as Infinite De.ight ( Purnahanta-cama- 
kara ). The Self, as thus revealed, is infinite, because 
of the non-manifestation of limiting not-self ( ‘This’ or 
dam ) at this stage. A mirror cannot reflect a vision 
within itself without the presence of the object outside, 
or even if the object is there no reflection is possible 
without light. The Para Sakti too requires the 
‘presence of Para Siva to reveal the world within itself, 
: though in truth the two are one and the same?! 2, 


- Hence Saki has a double aspect; in one it is 
_identical with Siva. At this stage Siva alone shines. 
Chere is another aspect, in which the tattvas, the 
universe made of the fattvas and the devatas appear 
. from it, both simultaneously and successively. For the 
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Sakti to. see its own manifestation is the same as the 
appearance of the world. Both drst# and srs are 
practically the same. But, the appearance in succession 
follows a certain order or sequence.® '® 








XVII, THE LIFE OF A YOGIN 


The earliest, and I might say the greatest ( if not 
the only ), pre-occupation of an ordinary man’s life is 
the thought of happiness to himself or to those around 
him It is this positive thought—and it pre-supposes in its 
fullest significance an absolute negation of all possible 
evil—which spurs him into activity and constitutes the 
main spring of his moral existence. But, circumstanced 
as he is, he is hardly in a position to clearly envisage the 
ideal which lies vaguely before him. For the clear 
presentation of the ideal requires a degree of mental 
clarity and disinterested quiescence which is rarely to be 
found in an average man of the present age, in which 
the insistent demands of one’s physical nature and 
surroundings leave one hardly any time or energy to 
devote to a calm consideration of a deep ethical problem. 
The difficulty remains the same, even when the ideal is 
pictured in a different colour. Perfection, Harmony, 
Universal Love and Service, Freedom 
represent the varied aspects of one and the same Ideal, 


and the vagueness found in respect of the one pertains 
equally to all the rest. 


—al] these concepts 


The truth is the facts of transcendent life are asa 
rule so little known to the world outside that the very 
existence or possibility of such a life is often morea 
matter of pious belief than of sincere conviction, And 
it is no wonder. With the limitations imposed upon us 
by our material nature it is hardly possible to look behind 
the appearances and have a glimpse of the transcendent 
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realms beyond. The knowledge of a highez life than what 
is ordinarily presented to us cannot be possible unless 
and until our general outlook is widened in consequence: 
of the inner awakening due to Yoga. Yoga is really the 
paramount power which leads us not only to a knowledge 
of the higher life, which is spiritual, but also to its 
practical realisation by the Self. India has always asser- 
ted, and it has been doing so in no feeble accents since 
the very dawn of the world’s civilisation, that it 1s 
exclusively in Yoga that one can find the key to the 
solution of all the problems of life and mind as well as 
to the realisation of the supreme End of Existence. ratte 
aaa aon”, “ad g Tat aA: ae aiarrewtaa”’, and 
similar other sayings point to this fact. Sa) Nala 


But what is Yoga ? What is the secret of the great 
power which is - universally attributed to it ? What are 
the natural stages through which the life of a Yogin 
must of necessity pass before it can attain to consumma- 
tion and realise its community with the essence of the 
Universal Life and even transcend it? Before these 
questions are taken up for discussion it should be clearly 
borne in mind that what ordinarily passes for Yoga in 
the world around us can hardly be described as such in 
the real sense of the term. Even if it- be not a travesty 
of the great Science it is at least a faint semblance, 
mostly artificial, of a rudimentary aspect of the complex 
psycho-physical discipline which in itself represents only 
a fragment of the true way to Yoga proper. It is unfortu- 
nate that ordinary people, including most of the educated 
persons of the present day (both of the West and of this 
country ), have all their knowledge of the subject derived 
from this source. And: the: effect of this corrupt and 
vitiated knowledge on their’“mental outlook has -been 
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what might be expected. To understand a subject 
properly, specially when the subject is of an intricate and 
extremely delicate character, it is necessary that the mind 
should be dispossessed of all its preconceived notions and 
predilections and held in readiness in an attitude of 
passive but self-conscious receptivity. 


Yoga is really the establishment of identity, at least 
of communion, between the individual self ( Jivatma ) 
and the Universal Self ( Parama@ima ), which presupposes 
a corresponding relation on the lower planes of existence, 
viz., between the mind and the individual Self, between 
the senses and the mind and between the object and the 
senses. The individual cannot realise its eternal affinity 
with the Universal or merge itself in it, unless it can get 
over the influence of the mind with which it falsely 
identifies itself. In the same way the absorption of the 
mind in the quiet awareness of the Self is not possible 
so long as, through concentration and consequent self- 
effacement, it has not got rid of the distracting power 
of the senses over it. - On the lowest level, similarly, the 
senses Cannot calm down and attain to unity with the 
mind until they are free from the action of the objects 
of the world outside. All the principles are thus found 
to be arranged ina concatenated series. In the lowest 
stage of spiritual perfection, therefore, Yoga may be 
described in a language which would represent it as the 
withdrawal of the senses from the external world and 
their convergence in the Mind. Ascending a step higher 
up, one would find it in the suspension of the modalities 
of the mind itself and its consequent unity, as it were, 
with the individual self, from which it appears as distinct 
only through its workings. When the mind ceases to be 
active its distinctness as an entity vanishes altogether, 
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But the final and culminating perfection of Yoga does 
not manifest itself even at this stage, which represents 
the standpoint of Patafijali and his school. For, with the 
individual left as separate from the Universal and the 
Supreme the higher function of Yoga cannot be stated 
to have been fulfilled. As soon as the artificial barrier 
raised between the higher and the lower Self is demoli- 
shed the Pure Self emerges asa radiant and eternally 
Self-aware existence of Joy in which the two aspects 
of its being appear as united in an eternal embrace of 
ineffable sweetness. This is Yoga inthe truest sense of 
the word. 


We propose to study the problem under these three 
aspects, though as a matter of actual fact each of these 
aspects may be examined in several distinct phases. The 
first stage which finds its achievement in the abstraction 
of the senses from their objects is really the viewpoint’ 
of Hathayoga proper, as taught by Markandeya in 
ancient times and by Matsyendranatha and his band of 
followers (e., g. Goraksa, Jalandhara, Caturangi, etc. ) 
in. the middle ages. The activities of the senses and their 
contact with the external world are occasioned by the 
operation of Vayu, which though corresponding to the 
so-called bio-motor force of the living organism is to be 
regarded as identical with V@san@. The vision of an 
external world as other than the Supreme Self is in 
fact a magic show of illusive character devoid of all 
reality. It is the action of Vayu or Vasan@ on the sensory 
mechanism of organic existence which projects before 
it a world of illusion. The discipline of the first stage 
consists in the removal of this illusion. The control of 
Vayu, at which all the processes of Hathayoga aim, 

26 
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ends in securing a relative steadiness of the senses and 
therewith a comparative detachment from the world 
outside. This is an indispensable preliminary to the 


success of the mental culture towards which the discipline | 


of the next higher stage is directed. Perfection in the 
first stage is the perfection of body as presupposed in the 
control of the senses. The human body in its normal 
state, however healthy in an ordinary sense, 1s highly 
defective and incapable of acting as a fit instrument for 
the exercise of higher powers. It has to be purged of its 
impurities and made clean. This purification may be 
effected by a variety of ways, many of which fall within 
the scope of Hathayoga proper. This culture of the 
senses, of which the physical culture is an aspect, is 
completed when the senses are drawn inwards and 
coalesce in a common sense, which is different from and 
yet identical with the mind. 


As soon as the common outer sense disappears 
what is left behind is the Mind in a state of concentra- 
tion. As thisconcentration matures and gathers strength 
various degrees of ecstatic intuition manifest themselves, 
of course, as a result of a continued process of meditation. 
The rise of Prajv@ is consequent on the attainment of 
Samadhi of the Mind. But asthe Samadhi corresponds 
to the object aimed at, its variety is dependent on the 
varieties of objects. The object may be an ordinary 
thing perceived in the world around us or a subtle 
element. It may even be the Inner Organ itself or the 
Agent behind the organ making use of it as an instru- 
ment. T’he luminous substance of the Mind, when 
immediately in contact with an object—the senses hav- 
ing ceased-—interpenetrates into it and is imbued with 
its nature and form. The Self behind the Mind, now 
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converted into the object as it were, shines on as a 
silent witness of the entire process of metamorphosis 
and of its result. It looks on as a transcendent observer 
towards the Mind which, baving been already purged, 
now appears in the form of the object concerned. During 
this time the Mind is free from subjection to 
the physical body: in fact, the body totally disappears 
in the radiance of the luminous Mind, and this is not 
only in the eye of the person engaged in the spiritual 
pursuit but even of the world. This marks a condition 
when the subtle body of man being disengaged from 
his fleshy bonds as a result of his efforts in the first 
stage described above asserts itself in a luminous form, 
the brightness and colour of which are proportionate 
to the degree of purity attained. This light has a pseudo- 
eternal form of its own, but it is not easily revealed; so 
long as association with the body continues to be strong 
it appears more or less in the shape of its physical 
counterpart from which it has been partially and tem- 
porarily separated. This influence of the flesh on the 
mind is really the impurity of the latter. so that the 
relative purity of the mind corresponds to its comparative 
elimination of the physical shape imposed upon it. And 
this elimination, which is indicated by the gradual 
brightening and whitening of the luminous stuff, may 
or may not be accompanied by the appearance of a 
fresh form, according as the impress of an object out 
side itself may or may not have already been made upon 
‘+ The existence of this impress represents a particular 
stage of Samadh conditioned by the character of the 
object occasioning it. Patafijali?s school marks four 
distinct sub-divisons of this stage as we shall observe 
hereafter. But there are various other possible schemes 
which are recognised in the other systems. In case there 
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is no outside object to determine the form of the lumious 
mind and ‘even no subjective impression carried forth 
from the flesh left behind, the Mind inthe ordinary 
circumstances would sink into formlessness entailing 
an unconcious and a dark existence. It cannot ordinarily 
retain its individuality —in fact, it finds no character of 
its own—when it is absolutely free. It gets overpowered 
under the weight of Primitive Matter from which it 
emerged as an essence to co-operate with the Spirit in 


the work of spiritual emancipation. This is the Sphinx’ 


riddle which inevitably presents itself to the aspirant. 


The Mind cannot be 
been pressed into setvice. 
it should be purged and Pp 
The Light having once d 
is merged in it and 


dispensed with before it has 
What is really. needed is that 
urified and then enlightened. 
awned on the Mind, the Mind 
the light alone remains, which 
becomes then the adjunct of the lower Spirit and marks 
its attainment of self-conciousness. In the poetical 
language of the Sastyas this is a necessary phase of the 
. Spiritual awakening or the'awakening of the Kun-alini. 
Fut the practical difficulty is that as soon as the Mind, 
which is always illumined by the Spirit behind it, loses 
touch with the object which impresses it anew or with 
its old impressions, it loses its luminous nature and sinks 
into the unconscious,?!# And for its purification such 
loss of touch is indispensable. The required solution 
consists in the purification of the Mind with its con- 
sciousness and luminosity retained, that is in the revela- 
tion of the pseudo-eternal form of the Light which 
stands fixed behind the Subile Body. Call it by the name 
of Mental Body, Celestia] Body ( Divyadeha ), Ideal 
Body ( Bhavadeha ) or by any other name, it is a marve- 
Nous acquisition. It isa form of Perpetual Freshness 
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and Ideal Beauty radiant with a sweet halo shining 
above-the mists of worldly passions and the incessant 
flux of Time, and is eternally free from decay and death. 
The second stage of the spiritual journey ends in the 
attainment of the outer phase of this status. The inner 
phase cannot be acquired except through Initiation or 
the special grace of the Guru or the Supreme iMaster. 


Before we proceed to describe at some length the 
third and the highest stage we may appropriately 


_ pause to examine the second stage of the paih. There 


are four successive periods of this as recognised by Vyasa 
in his commentary on Yoga-Sutras :— 


(a) The initial ( Prathama-kalpika ) period when 
the Light has just set in ( Pravrtia-matva-jyotth ). During 
this time the supernormal sense is evolved. The Yogin 
who is passing through this period is yet a mere practi- 
tioner, though the manifestation of the Inner Light 
brings within his reach certain extraordinary pheno- 
mena. 


Reading the thoughts of other minds, sensing 
distant objects as if they were near (e. g., clairvoyance, 
clairaudiance, etc.), direct knowledge of the past and the 
future as well as that of the present, and various other 
powers of a like nature accrue toa Yogim even in the 


first period of his spiritual evolution. But they are only 


occasional manifestations and not permanent possessions. 
In the same way visions of gods and goddesses, of angels 
and siddhas, of strange scenes of distant worlds and past 
lives occur to him from time to time, indicating that 


he is on a new path with glorious prospects lying 


before him. 
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(b) The second period, calied Madhu or Madhumatz- 
bhumt, marks a decided advance onthe first and is ini- 
tiated by the origin of the clarified Intuition, called 
Rtambhara Prajna, when the mind of the Yogim gains a 
vision of pure truth and is never touched by error. This 
Intuition cannot originate so long as the objective 
Samadhi is not perfected. It has already been observed 
that the Sama@dht may have for its support either an 
external substance which is a gross physical object or a 
subtle element. There is really no limit to the magnitude 
of the objective support, either in its greatness or in its 
minuteness. As a matter of fact there is nothing existing 
in nature to which the Mind of the Yoginm cannot be 
directed. The subtle and super-sensuous objects consist of 
the atoms-rather their rudimentary bases (tanmatras)—the 
Ego. the Pure Linga and the ultimate Gunas. This is a 
very critical period in the life of a Yogin, in which he is 
apt to be led astray by the passion of conceit or by 
attachment. The Yogin at this stage has already passed 
beyond the initial state of illumination, but has not yet 
obtained full control over the senses and the elements. 
The visits of celestial beings—whether angels, gods, 
fairies or of any other class--of which we read so much 
in the lives of the Mystics, are of common occurrence 
during this time. Even tempting offers are sometimes 
made, but the Yogzn, not yet firm in his position, has to 
exercise his judgment and spurn all such offeis. It is to be 
noted that this, the second period of a Yogin’s life, 


represents remarkable purity ($uddhi ) which invites such 
temptations, but no powers. 


(c) The third period (called Prajnajyotth) marks 
the fullest mastery of the elements and the senses— 
a mastery which affords him control over the forces of 
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nature, creative, preservative and destructive. The 
conquest of the five primordial elements and ability to use 
them at will gives rise in the Mind to the eight great 
Powers and also tends to produce a beautiful and durable 
body. It should be remembered that each of the elements 
has five distinct aspects which have to be mastered one 
by one. The grossest aspect of the elements (sthila) is of 


course familiar to us all as the object of our sense 


perception. In other words, for instance, the specific 
characters of the outer world which are reported by the 
senses as well as the peculiar collocation in which they 
appear to us constitute the so-called dense form of the 
elements. The entire sensible universe belongs to this 
category and it is not possible for an ordinary man to 
step beyond it. The next form of the elements (called 
svarupa ) is more general and as such not easily perceived 
as distinct except by logical abstraction. Thus 
configuration is the generic essence of the first element, 
wetness ( sneha ) of the second, heat of the third and so 
forth. It is worth pointing out that the specific properties 
noted above, viz., sound, touch, colour, moisture and smell 
are evolved from, and are the peculiar manifestations 
of, these generic essences. Every substance existing in the 
world (dravya ), in fact substance itself, is no more 
than a combination of these generic and specific qualities 
in a co-ordinated complex. The laws of collocation are 
extremely intricate, but they govern the entire field of 
cosmic action, A mere assemblage of particles does not 
show signs of unity and life—which presuppose synthesis 
and harmony; and without this unity there can be no 
substance. What in scientific parlance 1s denominated as 
chemical affinity is from the viewpoint of Yoga the 
semblance of a relation, in fact of a composite union, 
existing on a_ higher plane, which vaguely asserts itself 
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even after descent from the plane concerncd. Where such 
unity is not in existence the collection of particles is only 
a mechanical and barren affair and has no urge of life 
within, and it does not tend to evolve any new property 
characteristic of the production of a new substance. The 
third or subtle form ( siiksma) of the elements ic the 
tanmatra, of which the atomic substance with its generic 
and specific properties is a modification. The fourth form 
( anvaya ) is the gunas which follow the nature of the 
effect. The fifth aspect of an element is the pragmatic 
virtue inherent in the gunas in so far as the latter serve 
the ends of worldly experience or freedom. All these 


aspects reveal themselves to a Yogin and are subject to 
this control, 


The conquest of the elements produces great psychic 
powers. Thus when a Yogim can command the lowest or 
gross form of matter, he finds it possible to convert his 
body into any dimension he likes, becoming as minute as 
a particle and as big as the universe (Anima and Mahima). 
He can attain to extreme levity and rise up against 
gravitation, so that flying through space becomes possible 
( Laghima@ )to him. To such a man real distance is 
annihilated—he jg capable of touching a thing even from 
a great distance (Prapti) The conquest of the second form 
of matter (Svariipa) enables the Yogin to become immune 
from the effect of the generic properties of substance. 
Thus it is possible for such a person to sink into the earth 

as if into water, the earth not resisting him (Prakamya). 
The third subtle, that is, canmatric, form of the element, 
when subdued, produces the Siddhi called Mastery(Vasitva), 
whereby the Yogin can control the bhiutas ( earth ete. ) 
and their products, bhautizas (animate and inanimate). 
The tanmairas are the causal state of the physical wocld. 
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When these are governed it becomes comparatively easy 
to regulate the shape of a substance or even its 
transmutation, When in due course the Yogin has 
mastered the gunas as such (Anvaya), he is able to 
command the origin and destruction of all the bdhtitas 
(Isitytva) and their products. The greatest power, however, 
is the supreme efficiency of the Will (Yatrakamavasayitva), 
whereby the Yogin can airange the natures of the bhutas 
in any manner he wills: this is derived from a control of 
the highest form of Matter ( Arthavativa). He can make 
any object serve any purpose and is not tied down by 
the so-called natural properties. At his will even poison 
yields the fruits of nectar, and vice-versa. Though gifted 
with these powers and capable of doing anything, the 
Yogin never cares to transgress the laws of nature, which 
are imposed on objects by the Will of the First Power. he 
elements do not resist the freedom of the movement of 
the Yogin. Thus, he can physically enter into a block of 
solid stone which yie'ds to his touch; the waters cannot 
drench him even on contact; Gres cannot burn him nor 
can wind dislodge him. Space itself, which is free from 
all covering ( dvarana ), may be made to serve as a veil 
to conceal his presence, so that he may remain invisible 
even to those higher and exalted beings who wander 


about through space. 


Corresponding to the elements the senses also have 
five progressive states. The first state of the sense is 
that of cognition having for its object a thing which 
is not merely generic but also specific in character 
(gvahana). The second state ( Svartipa ) consists in the 
illuminating ( prakasatmaka ) essence which characterises 
every organ of knowledge as such ( karanatva-samanya ) 
and every particular kind of organ directed to a patti- 


27 
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cular object. This essence is the Sativa portion pertaining 
to Ahamkara or Asmita, which is the third state of the 
sense. The fourth form of the sense is the gunas. But 
it should be borne in mind that the gunas form the per- 
vasive aspect ( Anvaya ) of the dhutas and of the senses. 
The fifth or highest form of the sense is identical with 
that of the bhiitas described above. The control of the 
senses in all these five states leads to supernormal powers, 
technically known as the Madhupratika Siddhis. A Yogin 
with his senses held in control attains to the power of 
transporting himself physically to any distance within an 
instant. It is called Manojavitva, because at such a stage 
the body acquires the velocity of the mind on account of 
the senses being controlled, In an ordinary state a man 
cannot expect to make his body respond to the mind, in 
the immediacy and quickness of its movements, owing 
to defects in the senses. Apart from this, the sense of 
the Yogin is then able to act on the desired object, how- 
ever remote in time or distance, even outside the physical 
body, though ordinarily a sense cannot operate except 
when related to a body. Besides, the Yogin has then at 
his command all the emanations of the Primordial Nature. 


When the different states of matter and sense have 
been thus mastered, the Yogin has no longer the risk 
of a fall. The powers he has attained no longer depart 
from him. But at this time he becomes very particular 
about the states to be realised in future. The highest 
Stddhi of a Yogin called Visok@, which consists in omni- 
science and universa] mastery, remains yet to be obtained. 
When the “lind realises the greatest purity and steadiness 
it comes under the fullest control of the Yogin, who is 
then fixed in the knowledge of distinction between the 
Mind and the Seif and becomes truly a Master ( Vasz ). 
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Thus, the Supreme Power of a man comes from a control 
of the mind. The ultimate constituents of Nature, those 
from which the sense and the matter evolve, present 
themselves to such a person as to their Master, responsive 
to his will. This state represents the God-like nature of 
a Yogin who is all-knowing, all-powerful, free and dive- 
sted of all the bonds of Klesa (e.g, ignorance, egoism, 
desire, aversion and fear of self-annihilation ). 


(d) The fourth period marks a transcendence of — 
the Supreme Visok@ Power also, The Yogi realises that 
even this Power, greatest though it is in the state of outer 
consciousness ( Vyutthana ), is yet a foreign element and 
has to be eliminated. The acquisition of the Supreme 
Power is the first result of Vivekakhyatt and non-attach- 
ment to this Power ending in the Nivodha p:opcr and 
Absolution ( Kaivalya ) is the next. The fomih period 
commences from after the Supreme Non-attachment ( 1.e., 
detachment from the guzas ) and continues so long as 
the Mind continues to exist. This is J7vanmuktt proper 
from the view-point of Yoga. The Mind is dissolved by 
means of the Nivodha, when Kazvalya follows, in which 
the Self shines by Itself unaccompanied by the Mind. 


From the above sketch it would appear that the 
four periods, beginning with the first appearance of the 
Inner Light and closing with its alsolute purity, stand 
for the entire Samprajnata Stage. The Nivodha or Asam- 
prajnata Stage comes in when the Light or Mind has dis- 
appeared and the Self alone shines. This is Katvalya.®*° 








XVI, CAE CONCEPTION OF PHYSICAL AND 
SUPERPHYSICAL ORGANISM IN 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


The doctrine of hyper-physical body, over and 
above the physical organism with which we are familiar, 
has from times immemoria] been known, not only to the 
mystics and saints, but, even to the philosophers of all 
countries. But the question does not seem to have recei- 
ved the attention which from its interest and importance 
it really deserves. A deep and close search into the con- 
tents of the ancient and mediaeval literature would serve 
to show that there are ample literary data for preparing 
2 consistent account of this doctrine. The following brief 
paper attempts to present some aspects of this doctrine 
with special reference to the religio-philosophical litera- 


ture of India, illuminated by the personal experience 
of Yogins. 


| But, before proceeding into a discussion of the super- 
physical body it would be well to speak a few words on 
the physical body with which in its dense earthly form 
we are ecnerally familiar. In its usual connotation the 
physical body represents the outcome ‘of a4 process: of 
Organisation of physical matter. 


This process of Organisation is a gradual one. It 
1s believed that the Principle of Life ( Cidvirya ) being 
infused into Matter acts as a stimulus. Matter, informed 
with this Plinciple, responds to it in the form of a Yoni 
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corresponding to the principle concerned. The Principle 
of Life is fundamentally one and indivisible but holds 
within it germs of multiplicity. in the same way the 
Great or Universal You? is Unitive, but, in it is involved 
a countiess variety of forms. The interelation between 
Lingua and Yoni helps to bring into manifestation a series 
of mutually related Liwgas and Yonts, arranged in an 
ascending order of gradual perfection of structure and 
function. What the exact number of these creative matri- 
ces ( Yonis ) is or whether there is a fixed number at all 
remains an undecided question. The statement in the 
Puranas and in other parts of ancient literature that there 
are in all eight million and eighty-four thousand Yomis 
intervening between the earliest form of organised life 
and its most perfected manifestation in human form is a 
vague assertion based apparently on the association of the 
mystic number ‘84 .°'° 


But, whatever the exact number might be it was 
believed by the ancient Indian thinkers that the 
attainment of human form was the result of a very slow 
and tardy process of natural evolution. The entire scale - 
of biological development was subjected to a careful 
examination, on which certain well-marked genetic 
characteris:ics were discovered and a working classifica- 
tion of thespecies based on these characteristics was airi- 
ved at. The number of these main classes is usually held 
to be four and this quadruple division has become practi- 
cally established : 


‘gntanta vat gent: afl faar: 


edema «aaatent safasoreacrama: 1 
AMAA Aaa AGemMaea Waa: 
qaqa wadt Aga agewA” 1927 
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But the Brhad Visau Purana and the Karma- 
vipaka refer to six Yonis as jalaja, sthavara, hrm, pakst, 
pasu and manusa. To these Yonis the former work 
assigns 9, 20,11, 10,30& 4 Jakh Vaticties respectively. 
These figures are somewhat differently stated in the 
Karmavipaka. viz, 9 39, 10, 11, 20 & 4. making up the 
total into &4 and not 83, as in the other book. Vidyaranya 
in his Anubhiiti-prakaga? ‘8 speaks of 84 lakh Vonds a; a 
classical fact. Caraka,?!° Sankaracarya®2° and other old 
writers always accepted this division, on the assumption 
that the principal Yonis are four in number. There is no 
doubt that the human form is considered to be the consu- 
mation of all forms in the natural kingdom. The evoly- 
tionary process is bound to result in greater and greater 
perfection inthe form evolved. ‘In the terms of Taittiriya 
Upanisad it is the Annamaya Kosa which appears first. 
In the lowest form of the animal world th 
Kosa which predominates, 
dormant. In the next higher 
the Pranamaya Kosa also ass 
Manomaya Kosa is evolved a 
human form. It is after a 
ance in this field that the 


the other Kosas remaining 
grades of the animal world 
erts itself. And so on till the 
nd the organism assumes the 

prolonged period of continy- 
Vigianamaya Kosa comes out. 
The Anandamaya Kosa, however, appears last of all and 
perfects the form. But it should be borne in mind that the 
first or the Annamaya Kosa alone is the physical body 
with which we are immediately concerned. The gradual 
perfection of this body, therefore, means that as it ad- 
vances from the lowest sub-human type to the human 


configuration it gets more and more complex with the 
infusion of the higher Principles 


There are divergent Opinions, however, in regard to 
the meaning of the term Yon; referred to obove,?21 Pra. 


is is the only 


ae 
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gastapada in his Padartha-dharma-saigraha speaks of 
earthly bodies as Yonija and Ayonija and Sridhara explains 
in this connection the meaning of the term You? as “union 
of sukra and sonita ( Ssukra-sonita-sanni pata ). The Yonza 
bodies from this point of view would be those which 
are sexually born and the Ayonya the others which are 
not so produced. This is, of course, a narrow view. But 
the more liberal standpoint is represented by the view 
of the Buddhist teacher, Vasubandhu, who considers Youz 
as the only matrix of generation of life, so that in his 
opinion there can be no such thing as an Ayonija body. 
The unsexually generated bodies which in common 
parlance are known as Ayonija—be they of celestial 
beings or of infusoria—are also recognised as Yona 
in the Abhidharma-kosa. The view of Vasubandhu is 
really the accepted doctrine of the Buddhist Schools 
and is found even in the Pali Canonical literature. 


What is the bearing of You: on the development 
of a particular form ? The question is answered by Caraka, 
though only ina particular manner. He says®?* that 
the difference of Yon is ultimately based on the difference 
of collocation of parts of configuration ( @ka@va or sams- 
thana ). Differences in collocation being of a great variety, 
variation in the origin of species calls for no explanation. 
Judged thus, ithe You2 would correspond to a mould into 
which the germinal and other fecundating particles 
( garbhakara bhavah ) fall ( dsecana ). This is of course 

§for egg-born and uterine creatures. The Yoni in such 
cases serves as the bimba, whereas the form evolved, ie., 
the body produced, is its reflected image.°*5 Cakradatta 
notes*** 2 “agar: atata asf ageasen: aarfr atfa- 


VIRITNA FAI caatiqaam wa wafa avanfaer-”. It js 
Kasserted that the male seed ( bija) contains “in it parts 
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which fo:m the different components (angas and pratyan- 
gas) of the resulting body: “aqsadtst fz TEA FAA ATT 
AAAALAR  CAAAMAAHaAGeaASIFeGAAHA Uniformity 
ina species is, therefore, due to sameness of You.°*° 


The first kingdom is represented by what Sankara- 
carya calls by the name of sthavaras, 92* which include, 
plants, herbs, trees and other kinds of life. Being the 
result of organisation of matter they are generally 
looked upon and rightly, as bodies possessed of life and 
consciousness. 77 And, as such they are deemed 
as vehicles through which pleasure and pain may be 


experienced (bhogdyatana). But Udayana observes in the - 


Kiranavali °** that though in their case the fundamen- 
tal characteristic of a body cannot be questioned it is 
relatively insignificant, in consequence of the fact that 
they have a very dull and dormant consciousness 
( atumanda antah-samjna ). Similarly Manu®?° also notes 


this very fact, when he says that trees have a dormant 
consciousness and feel pleasure and pain. 


‘“AeCaAA qaraa qag:aanteacdn:” 1 


This is exactly the view of the Bhagavata,?3° Sankara 
Misra in his Upaskara on the Vaisesika Sutra 4.25, 
Gunaratna in the Saddarsana-samuccaya-vrtti®*? and 
Cakrapani Datta in Bhanumati.?22 Madhavacarya in 


the Vivarana-prameya-sangraha? 33 says that the trees . 


though devoid of sense golakas, have sensations ( visayo- 
palambha ) and are not insentient and that, therefore, to 
cut them is looked upon as injury ( hims@ ) in the Veda, 
thereby 1mp'ying that they are living beings ( prani . 
That plants have life and consciousness and that as 
bodies they exhibit signs of growth, sensitiveness to 
stimulii, decay, disease and death and ‘have respiration _ 








a 
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sleep and waking, was recognised in India from the 
earliest times.®*4 


It is, therefore, curious to note that Prasastapada®*> 


does not recognise the body of plants. He divides earthly 
objects ( visayah ) as threefold, viz.» (1) earth proper 
(mvt), (ii) stone ( pasanea ) and ( iii ) immoveables, 
i.e., plants ( stha@vava), Under the last are included 
grasses ( tynda, e.g., ulapa etc. ), herbs ( ausadht, e.&., 
vodhima ), trees ( vrksa_ or those which bear flowers 
and fruits, e. g., kovidara ), creepers, shrubs ( gulmas ), 
vanaspatis (e.g., audumbara ), avatanas (or vitapas, €.g., 
ketaki, bijapura, etc. ), etc. 


The Jain views on this question approximates more 
to the orthodox position than to the personal opinion of 
Pragastapada®**, for they consider the séhavaras as posse- 
ssing bodies. In the Jain literature five kinds of sthavara 
bodies are described. These embrace the four elemental 
bodies corresponding to the four primary elements (earth, 
etc.) and the vegetable body. These bodies have only 
the sense of touch. There is a sixth kind of body also, 
known as trasa, which has from two to five senses 


devel oped, 


The next grade of evolution in Youzs is represented 
by the Svedajas, a class of insects produced from sweat or 
moisture, The Vahnipurana®?™ observes that there are 
different species of these creatures, e. g., some ( viz., mos- 
quitoes, etc. ) produced from sweat (sveda) and impurities 
(mala ) of men, some ( viz. ants, etc. ) growing in soil 
drenched by the fresh waters of the rainy season ( ava- 
megha-prastktayam ). Ghunas produced from the wood 
and putiikas from seminal vikdras are other instances of 

28 
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this class of animal life,8°* The Prapaficasara?3® defines 
Svedaja thus : 


‘Saat: faaaredt aeageq: saad 1” 


The commentator to the Abhidharma-koga 2! refers 
to human beings who were of this category, e. g., Man- 
dhata, Caru, Kapolamalini, Amrapali, etc. 


The third grand division includes those creatures 
which are born of eggs, viz., birds, reptiles, etc. The 
commentator to the Abhidharma-koga**! notes that in 
exceptional cases men too are ege-born. He cites the 
cases of the theras Saila and Upagaila, who are reported 
to have been born from the eggs of kraujica birds. Such 
was also the case of the 32 sons of Visakha, the mother 
of Mrgara and of the 590 sons of the king of Paficala. 

The highest class is that of Jariyuja species, incha- 
ding lower animals and men. The Siva-gita says®+? that 
Jarayu is thename of uterus ( stksma siri-carmavrtih ) 
and that as the union of sukva and sonita takes place 
within this the garbha is called Javayuja, 


The physical] body, in its usual form, is generated 
by the process of sexuai reproduction. But there are 
bodies equally physical which are known to be a-sexual. 
The Satkhya Stitra—aranfa isi TAS ATAN ZALeAT qyTPA3__ 
shows that a sthala body is usually ‘sexual, but may be 
a-sexual also. These a-sexually generated bodies may 
be super-human, human and sub-human, As to the 
process of sexual] genesis we shall speak later. Among 
the a-sexual beings of the first. class may be mentioned 
the gods, the Rsis and the hell-beings. These bodies 
are produced directly from the atoms combined under 
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the influence of dharma and adharma.’** These bodies 
may havea particular element pre-dominant in them, 
so that some of them are earthly, some are watery, 
some fiery and some aerial. The earthly forms exist 
on planes where earthly matter prevails, whereas 
the other forms belong to the planes of watery, fiery 
and airy matier. But it should be remembered, says 
the Vaisesika, that each of the non-earthly types has an 
admixture (upastambhaka) of earth element also, without 
which it would not be capable of experiencing pleasure 
and pain. °4° The hell-beings too belong to this class and 
their bodies persist till the end of the Kalpa. The inter- 
mediary transmigratory bodies ( antarvabhavadeha ) of 
beings after death and before re-birth are also a-sexual. 
The pretas may be sexually born of Jaréyu and may also 
be non-sexual.**° Men are usually sexually generated and 
Jarayuja. But there are human bodies which are a-sexual. 
In the beginning of the Cosmic Cycle the human body is 
believed to have been of this class. The commentator 
to the Abhidharma-kosa refers plainly to this fact. °*7 
Udayana in his Nyaya-kusumaijali?#® also alludes to 
this in the following words: 


“gar fg qfeaaqaaastt aftaneq atmatara:, awedtaa- 
gancasta Tigmlanea wenamaa:, afagancasts TecTMU:; 
ad aflrafaqadmTemlanster: | aat argadtaraorgaanasta 
aat srataaraacnnititag yaNeegat va” | 


The mentally born physical’bodies, human or other- 
wise, which are described in the Puranas, were all a- 
sexual.°*° Ihe bodies of Drona, Dhrstadyumna, Sita, 
Draupadi, etc., were also a-sexual. Sankaracarya refers 
to them as instances of Ayonija bodies in his commentary 
on Vedanta Stra 3.1.19, noting that Drona’s body was 
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unisexual and that Dhystadyumna’s body was re hal 
such. There is another kind of human body whic 1 ue 
to be classed under asexual. It is the Nivmana pi 7 
the Yogen or of God. It may be regarded as both aye 
and super-physica], It is the body assumed by the “ 
or by an Adept of an exalted order to teach wisdom to 
mankind?*°, This body or mind is free from the enPUs 
rities incidental to an ordinary body or mind, eal 
miraculously produced. Without such a body no YM 
padesa is possible, 

The bodies 


-cugh sexual 
produced from parents throug]! 
action areas a 


tule naturally defiled. Such bodies a 
usually dominated by Kama, though we should Prag te 
ber that there may be exceptions when Kama is - d 
in check and being firmly controlled may be regulated Y 
higher considerations. The culture of Brahmacarya 7 
intended to purify Kama and bring it under sway. hs 
Its expression is deemed necessary it may by an mi 
will be called into existence and made to function. a 
we conclude that there are two possible types of wee 
body born of parental union: (i) Pure and bes ae 
body, where the parents are free from erotic 10 > 
and ( ii ) impure body as is usually known. , Brisk : g 
the former type Udayana hints in the following line : 


“qa fg alata: SHIT: TAMA, AHSTAP AA TAG A salhie 
qa: Baal faaeA:, cata SamTSTsTaEAAT Ty 
atasar:”’ [35 1 a a 
The garbhadhana and other putificatory = o ie 
mmended in Dharma-sastras, etc., are peace wit 
in the production of an uncontaminated physic 


1 assion 

The usual sexual act, be Ing prompted He M ’ 

etc., cannot but gcnecrate unclean bodies. I b ng 
Mae 
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assumed as the norm of the prevent ege the doctrine of 
original sin in its physical sense becomes intelligible. 
Such defiled bodies, unless thoroughly purified, are 
believed to be unable to serve as vehicles of an illumi- 
nated citta. In other words, so long as a person 
identifies himself with such a body he cannot obtain 
knowledge ( jana ). For the cztta must be freed from 
the body so that both may be rendered pure, whereupon 
illumination follows. Sridhara in the Nyayakandali 
observes? ®2 that a person witha defiled body such as 
is described. above is unable to recollect his experiences 
in the past lives owing to the abolition, or suppression, 
of samskaras in consequence of great pain due to garbha- 
vasa, etc. But those whose birth is non-sexual, €.g:, 
the Prajapati, Rsis, Manus and the mind-born ones, 
remember everything experienced in prior Kalpas®*° : 


e*yfaaraa fe agat asaranfezanacda fagerteatet 


SeATATIATAeA TATA T Tala | AeA: saat AAT ATTAT 
AA AaTMUATasassearafeqral ATH: PeaTraAI Aya 


qana wsriaeragt acanfaggaa sfaaraaa, sfracearats 


qveat agay saagtha) aat saga aemmataat sTfoat 
ageafa: azeraeItreareareaaegaTaA STaRILALETTAT ASAT 
sgeata:”” | 


Udayana also draws a distinction between the 
bodies of gods*®* who are with three states, living 
through several manvaniaras, with unwinking eyes, 
moving through space, going about at will ( kamagal ) 
and having three eyes, four arms etc., and those of 
men who have ten states, live a hundred years, are with 
rolling eyes ( paribhramascaksusah ), move on earth, 
have their movements obstructed and are with two eyes 
and two arms.°°> It is for this reason that 
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higher beings, when they choose to come down for 
teaching wisdom to mankind, generally prefer bodies 
which are not sexually generated***, The immaculate 
conception of Virgin Mary may be cited as an illustra- 
tion. The Bodhisattvas are not born and do not grow 
in the womb like an ordinary mortal nor are they defiled 
by the impurities of the womb.257 


Besides, ordinarily it is difficult to retain consci- 
ousness when entering the womb, when staying there 
and when coming out of it. Some people retain consci- 
Ousness when entering the womb, but lose it afterwards 
when they stay there or come out of it. Others retain 
consciousness when entering and when staying, but, lose 
it when they come out. The more fortunate people, 
however, retain consciousness always.358 


__ Among the sub-human Species which are non-sexual 
in birth we might mention the infusoria (sudra-jantavah), 
€. §-, gnats, mosquitoes, etc. ( damsa, masaha ).25° These 
are known as bodies of pain (yatana-Sartva)2®° The com- 
mentator to the Abhidharma-koda speaks of salabha, etc., 
produced in the beginning of the rainy season as instances 
of this type of ‘reatures. According to Cakradatta?61 
Svedajas, (e. S+, Mosquitoes ), Udbhijjas ( plants ) and 
bhekas ( frogs ) are born without a mother. Does it mean 
€ classes can develop into new 
organism without fusion or fertilisation ? Vacaspati Misra 


in the Bhamati®*? refers 4, Svedaja and Udbhijja creatures 
as a-sexually generated. 


The sexual origin of physical body is of course well- 
known. These bodies may be of men or of sub-human 
creatures. All sub-human forms, however, are not Sex- 
born, but only the Jarayuja and Andaja ones according 
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to Cakradatta,?** though some of the Andajas too do not 
need a father: “stuemteg aeeataa: fat faarfa vegfae- 
smeaa wafea’.2¢* That is, inthe case of the latter the 
type of reproduction is what would be called partheno- 


genesis, wherein the eggs develop without any ferti- 


lisation.? © 5 


Sankaracarya speaks of valakds as such: “amtaita 


searia ta:aae wa aa fa stasis: °°. It is said that the 
females of these birds drink the tears of males and 


conceive. ?°7 





XIX. THE MIMAMSA MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT SANSKRIT LIBRARY 


( PENARES ) 


[INFORMATIVE OF IMPORTANT AUTHORS AND. | 


THEIR WORKS] 


The Mimarisa Collection of manuscripts in the 
Library of the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, 
as represented in the Catalogue, recently publi: hed, 
comprises 572 manuscripts. This includes all the works 
on the subject which were acquired annually and from 
time to time and which hitherto formed part of different 
sections of the Library. Considering that a complete and 
exhaustive Catalogue of the Library in each of its classes 
should bring together all the works belonging to the 
class concerned an endeavour has been made to 
amalgamate all the sections so far ag manuscripts of the 
_ particular class are concerned. 


A mere glance at the contents of the Catalogue will 
suffice to convince one that the Mimarhsa Collection is as 
rich as it is valuable. There are 64 dated Manuscripts in 
this Collection, of which 1 belongs to the 15th century, 
8 to the 16th, 16 to the 17th, 6 to the 18th, 28th to the 
19th and 5 to the 20th century. 


IMPORTANT AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS 


Jaimint, the author of the Sutvas —We must start with 
the Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini, This work represents a 








yy 
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body of aphorisms, as such works invariably aze, and is 
divided, so far as the current portion goes, into 12 
chapters, for which reason it isknown as Dvadasa-laksant. 
Each of these chapters is sub-divided into Padas which 
vary. Of this work there are 13 manuscripts in the present 
Collection (Nos. 1 to'13). 


Sabava Muni’s Bhasya—The earliest and most 
authoritative commentary extant on the above is the 
Bhasya attributed to Sabara Muni, of which there are 
57 manuscripts in the present Collection (Nos. 14 to 70): 
The date of the author is not definitely known, nor 
anything about his nationality. 


Other commentaries on the Siitras—Besides Sabara’s 
work which is indeed the standard commentary on the 
Stitras there are numerous glosses on these Sitras, of 
which we have no less than 22, viz., those by 
Parthasarathi, Madhavacarya, Bhavanatha, Dinakara, 
Nilakantha, Gaga Bhatta, Sankara Bhatta IL, Ananta 
Bhatta, Khandadeva ( two works), Bhaskara Raya, 
Raghavananda, Visvakarma, Brahmananda, Vaidyanatha 
Tatsat, Vasudeva Diksita, Divakara Diksita, Ramegvara 


Kavi and 4 glosses the authorship of which is not 
known. 


Differences of interpretation : Prabhakara, Kumarila, 
and Murari—TVhere are two, or probably three, distinct 
lines of interpretation in the Mimamsa_ school, 
represented by Bhatta Kumarila, Prabhakara and 
Murari Misra. Murari’s school, except for some 
doubtful books associated with this mame, is practically 
defunct. All that we know of him and his views is from 
references and quotations in later literature, 268 


29 
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Prabhakara and his school—Prabhakara’s school 
too is practically non-existent, except for its surviving 
literature. Kumarila alone rules the field, But 
Prabhakara’s influence was once enormous. And in the 
history of Indian philosophy his place jis unique: 
He is generally known as “Guru” and is probably to 
be associated with Kashmir or its neighbourhood. ®°® ? 


Salikanatha—His school is represented in the 
present Collection by manuscript No. 493, a copy of 
Prakaranapaficika, written by Salikanatha. Salika’s age 
and nationality have to be determined. The earliest 
reference to Salika is probably to be found in 
Udayanacarya’s Nyaya-kusumatijali ( Stavaka UL), As 1 
have already pointed out in my Introduction 37” to 
Varadaraja’s Kusumafijali-bodhini, 871 the nature of the 
reference seems to indicate not only that Salika was 
Udayana’s contemporary or at best an immediate 
predecessor, but also that he was a native of Bengal. 
Udayana lived about the end of the 10th century, his 
Laksanavali being dated in Saka 906 (Larkambaranka) or 
984 A. D. It is, therefore, probable that Salika belonged 
to the middle of the 10th century. Besides the Patcika 
referred to above, Salika was the author of a commentary 
on each of the two kas ( Brhati and Laghvi) of 
Prabhakara. These commentaries are known as 
Rjuvimala and Dipagikha respectively.® 7 


- Bhavanatha Misra: Nayaviveka—Subsequent to 
Salikanatha, Bhavanatha was a great advocate of the 
Prabhakara school of Mimarnsa. His Mimarnsa-naya- 
viveka of which we have 3 manuscripts ( Nos, 189- 
191 ), isa commentary on the Sitras. He is called a 
Mahamahopadhyaya or simply Mahopadhyaya, In the 


 colophons of the manuscripts he is sometimes named 





ao 
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Bhavadeva Upadhyaya. *7* But there appears to be no 
doubt that both Bhavanatha and Bhavadeva were 
variants of the same name. It may be pointed out in 
this connection that Varadaraja, who was the author of 
a commentary on Bhavanatha’s work, speaks of 
Bhavadeva and Bhavanatha as identical. Thus xatham 
bhavam occurs in verse 5 of his benediction and 
Bhavadeva in verse 10. 

Some scholars are inclined to take this author to be 
the same asthe father of Sankara Misra, the famous 
author of Upaskara, Atmatattvaviveka-kalpalata, etc. But 
beyond a similarity of name there appears to be no 
plausible ground on which this identity may be 
established. Pratyaksvartipacarya refers to Bhavanatha 
and to the Nayaviveka in his commentary, called 
Nayanaprasadini, on Citsukha’s Tattvapradipika._ 
Pratyaksvartipa’s date being the 14th century, the date of 
Bhavanatha must be about 1200 A.D. or the,;beginning of 
1400 A.D. In that case he cannot have been the father of © 
Sankara Misra who lived about the middle of the 15th » 
century. 

Commentaries on Nayaviveka--(a) by Varadaraja— 
The present Collection contains 4 commentaries on the 
Nayaviveka. Of these the one, called Dipika, is by 
Varadaraja, son of Ranganatha, son of Devanatha, son 
of Pranatartihara of Kidamli ®7* family on the bank of 
the river Suka. He was a follower of Sri-Vaisnavism, and 
his Guru was one Sudarsana of Atrikula.®7> Varadaraja 
claims that his interpretation is supported by tradition | 
and, is Sampradadyika®?®, He refers to Candra and other — 
writers of Nibandhas, His commentary extends to the ~ 
Tripadi section only, which is the most difficult portion of — 
Bhavadeva’s work, 8 
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(b) By Sankava—There is another commentary on 
the Nayaviveka culled Saikadipika (Nos. 411 and 412). 
Nothing is known about this author except that he was 
a pupil of one Ramarya and Govindopadhyaya?77,  # 


’ (c) By Damodara ~The third commentary is by 
Damodara Siri, son of Madhava Yogin, and is called 
Alankara (Nos. 413 and 4:4 ). The author is probably 
identical with the writer of a commentary on the 
Mimamsa Sitras ( Dharma-mimaihsa-vrtti ); called 
Subodhika,?7 8 ; 


(d) By an unknown authoy -The authorship of the 
fourth commentary is not known (Nos. 415 and 416). 


_Kumarila Bhatia, his Slokavarttika, Lantravarttika, 
Luptika and Laghuvarttika—The greatest name, however, 
in the history of Pirva-mimarsa is undoubtedly that of 
Kumirila Bhatta, called Kumara Svami by Parthasarathi 
in his Nyaya-ratna-mala. He was the author of a series of 
expositions on the Bhasya, known as Varttika. His 
Slokavarttika on chapter I, pada 1, is in verse, This is 
the best philosophical] presentation of the Bhatta system 

_ on whick all subsequent treatises are based, There are 
4 manuscripts of this work in the present Collection 
(Nos. 278-281). Slokavarttika stops at the end of pada 1. 
With pada 2,begins Tantravarttika the magnum opus of 
Kumarila, a work which has proved to be a veritable mine 
of information to al] Mimamsa authors. of later ages. It 
extends to chapter III. The remaining portion of 
Jaimini’s work is discussed in his Tuptika. There are 48 


manuscripts of Tantravarttika (Nos, 282-329) and 5 of - 
Tuptika ( Nos. 330-334 ). There is also a Laghu-varttika - 


attributed to Kumara Syayji.379 


+ 
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Kumirila is usually supposed to be a contemporary 
of Sankaracirya. Tradition says that he was defeated in 
a controversy with Saakara and that he burned himself 
on a pyre before the latter’s eyes. Sankara’s date is still 
an open question. Assuming that Sankara lived towards 
the end of the 8th and beginning of the 9th century, 
it would follow that Kumiarila belonged to the middle 
of the 8th century.°°° 


The line so laboriously inaugurated by Kumiarila 
seems to have practically died with him. His true aim 
of life, as that of every sincere advocate of Mimamsa, 
was to revive in his own way the Vedic religion in its 
ritualistic and sacrificial aspects —aspects which suffered 
a deadly set-back owing to the rise and development of 
Buddhism and Jainism. In. Kuméarila’s time Buddhist 
philosophy was flourishing especially at centres like 
Nalanda, and we find in the Slokavarttika clearest 
indications of Kumirila’s very close acquaintance with 
it. How far Kumarila or Satkara really succeeded in 
demolishing the structures of Buddhist religious thought 
the future historian of Indian culture will be able 
to Say. | 


Dark Age; Madhavacarya and his Nyayamala-vistara- 
In any case it is strange that the Mimarhsa school does 
not seem to have thrived well immediately after Kuma- 
rila’s age. So far as the literary history of the system 1s 
concerned the period from Kumiarila to Madhavacarya 
is, save for a few illustrious names, practically a total 
blank. The next author, therefore, which calls for our 
attention after Kumarila is probably Madhavacarya of 
whose J aiminiya-nyaya-mala there are 37 manuscripts 
(Nos. 152-188) in the Library. In mediaeval Sanskrit 


* 
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literature, more particularly in the Vedic and Vedantic 
literature, Madhava occupies a unique position. His 
contribution to the revival of Vedic culture in the country 
can be truly appreciated if only we remember that, as 
we have just pointed out, inspite of Kumirila’s best 
efforts to introduce Vedic studies, there was a long and 
dark period immediately after Kumarila’s death. It may 
be freely admitted that between the 8th centuty, when 
Kumiarila lived and worked and the 14th, the age of 
Madhavacarya, 1.e., fora period extending over 500 or 
990 years, Vedic religion had again gone to sleep, That 
Bengal under Buddhist and Tantric influences, lost its 
Vedic culture, is probably certain. But it is of interest 
to note that even from Southern India Vedic traditions 
disappeared. The rise of Paficaratra Agama, including 
as an offshoot the Sri-Vaisnava system, and of the 
Viragaiva cult, and the spread of Jainism, had much to 
do with the decline of Vedism in the south. The 
families of Madhava and of his patron Bukka Raya of 
Vijayanagara are associated with this revivalistic 
movement. lhe preparation of cyclopaedic commentaries 
on the Vedic Sazhhitas and Brahmanas is only a step in 
the direction of this renaissance. The study of Mimarhsa 
Siitras having ceased with the cessation of interest in 
the ceremonies the meaning of the Siitras became 
obscure in course of time. Madhava’s chief object in 


composition of the Nyaya-ratna-mala was to supply the . 


adhikavanas in SUCCESSion so 


as to render intelligible the 
context of the Sutras, 


Pérthasa@rathi — Parthasarathi Misra was a famous 
writer of Mimathsa in mediaeval India. In the present 
Collection we have 8] manuscripts of his Sastradipika, 
(Nos.71-151), 12 of his Tantraratna (Nos. 336-347) and 4 
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of his Nyaya-(or Naya) ratna-mala (Nos. 486-489). The 
Nastradipika is one of the best glosses on the Siitras explai- 
ned from the view-point of Kumirila. The Tantraratna 
is a commentary on the Sabarabhasya, or rather on the 
Tuptika, and the Nyaya-ratna-mala is an independent 
treatise dealing with the main topics of Mimamsa. 


Very little historical information is available 
regarding Parthasarathi, He calls himself the son and 
pupil of Yajiiatman and was probably a native of 
‘Mithila. A manuscript of his Tantraratna existing in 
the Library of the Government Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, bears Sarnvat 165] or 1594 A. D.°®* The India 
Office manuscript of Nyaya-ratna-mala is dated Sarhvat 
1591 or 1534 A. D. Madhavacarya (1500 A. D.) refers to 
him in the Nyayamala; so does Pratyaksvarupa ( 1400 
A. D. ) in the Nayana-prasadini, Parthasarathi -may be 
assigned, therefore, to the 13th century at the latest. 


Commentaries on his (i) Sastradipika and (ii) 
Tantraratna--On his Sastradipika we have commentaries 
by Narayana Bhatta, Satkara Bhatta, Kamalakara 
Bhatta, Ramakrsna Bhatta, Gampakanatha, Vidyanatha 
Tatsat and Somanatha. 

The commentaries on the T'antraratna are by— 


Somesvara alias Ranaka--The name of Parthasara- 
thi suggests that of Bhatta Somesvara, son of Madhava 
Bhatta,?®2 who is held as his rival in the field of 
Mimaihsa by subsequent authors. His Nyayasudha,®** of 
which we have 33 manuscripts ( Nos.437-469 ), is a 
commentary on the Tantravaritika. He is referred to 
very disparagingly, viz., as a plagiarist ( Ranaka-caurya ) 
by Kamalakara (1612 A. D. ) in his Aloka on the Sastra- 
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dipika and also by AnantadevaII in his Bhattalankara, 
by .Ramakrsna Bhatta in his commentary on the 
Sastradipika, and by Pratyaksvaripa (1400 A.D. ) in the 
Nayana-prasadini. , 

Somesvara, thus, appears to belong to the age in 
which Parthasarathi lived. 


Sucarita Misra and his Kasik@~—To the same age 
may be assigned the name of Upadhyaya Sucarita 
Misra of whose commentary, called Kasika, on Kuma- 
rila’s Slokavarttika, we have 3 manuscripts (Nos.432-424)_. 
Of these manuscripts No. 443 is dated Sarnvat 1507°*4 or 
1450 A. D. Ramakrsna Bhatta, author of a commentary 


on the Sastradipika, and Pratyaksvariipa (1400 A. D. ) 
refer to Sucarita and his work. 


Kamanuja, the author of Nayakaratna——Nos. 536-559 
are manuscripts of Nayakaratna, attributed to one 
Ramanuja Acarya. It is a commentary on Parthasarathi’s 
Nyaya-ratna-mala. The author says that though he is a 
follower of the Prabhakara school he undertakes this 
composition out of defence for Parthasarathi.83° 
Nothing very particular is known about the author, 
except that he was also the author of an 
work on the Prabhakara system of Mimarhsa, called 
Tantra-rahasya 86, in which he calls himself an inhabi- 


tant of Dharmapuri on the bank of the Godavari and a 
worshipper of Nrsithha. 


independent 


Indvapati-—No. 533 is a copy of Mimathsa-rasa- 
palvala, attributed to Mahamahopadhyaya Indrapati 
Thakkura, son of Rucipati and Rukmini. His Guru in 
Mimainsa was one Gopala Bhatta who is to be differenti. 
ated from his later name-sake, also a Mimiatisaka, the 
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author of Mimiainsa-vidhibhtsana. The date of — | 
Indrapati may be determined on the basis of the follow- 
ing data :— 


(a) Rucipati was a protege of Raja Bhairava ; | 
Sitha Deva of Mithila (time about ~1437 | 
A. D. ?). 

(b) Indrapati’s son was Premanidhi, whose 
Dharmadharma-prahodhini**" was completed 
in Sathvat 1410. In this place the word | 
Samvat evidently. means. Sakabda, so that the 
year corresponds to 1488 A. D. 


| 


(c) Indrapati’s pupil was Laksmipati Upadhyaya, 
the author of Sraddharatna in’ which it is said 
that the author’s “family” once lived at 
Mahismati in Nizam Shahi’s dominions. 
Laksmipati was living in La Sah. 339 or 1458 
A.D., when a manuscript of Udayana’s 
Tatparya-parisuddhi was transcribed for him. » 
From this it appears that. Indrapati lived in 
the middle of the 15th century. | 


Devanatha Thakkura—No;, 494 is a copy of 
Adhikarana-kaumudi by Devanatha -- Thakkura,- a 
Maithila Brahmana. He was also the author -of a | 
Supplement (Parisista) to Paksadhara Misra’s Aloka on . | 
Gantgesa’s Tattvacintamani. MM. H.P. Sastri noticed®** | 
a copy of this manuscript~ transcribed — by ‘order of -the | 
author himself.?®°-It is dated La Sarh. 443 or- 1662 A.D. | 











_ Hence Devanatha must be assigned to-the middle of the 

16th century. Devanatha followed Soma Bhatta and 

quoted Ratnakara, Kalpataru, Sridatta, Harinatha and 
‘Vacaspati. yosyey | | 
30 Bet oleae 
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” — Ramkysna Bhatta--Siddhanta-candrika or Yukti- 
sneha-prapurani is the name of a commentary on the 
Sastradipika by one Ramakrsna Bhatta, son of Madhav, 
of the Parasara Gotra. His genealogy is thus shown in 
the introductory verse of his commentary -— 


Sivadasa 
| 
Janardana-m, Ganga Devi 
i 
Bhairava®®°-m,. Puna or Puta Devi 
a, 
Narayana-m. Rama Devi 
| 
Madhava-m. Prabhavati 
i 
Ramakrsna 
_ Ramakrsna’s father was a great Vedantic scholar 
anda votary of Ramacandra. Having renounced all 
worldly desires, he became an ascetic, and leaving 
Malva, his native land, came over to Benares—where he 
ultimately settled-with his wife for purposes of study. 
At Benares a son was born to him. This was Ramakrsnas 
the present author. Ramakrsna was devoted to his father, 
under whom he studied and was well-read in all. the 
Sastras and far-famed as a writer. He obtained the. title 
of ‘Bhatta’ in the learned community of the Nagaras 
from a Brahmana named Gopinatha Rajaraja; and also 
the title ‘Pandita-siromani?’ from Balabhadra, the Court 
Pandit of the Gajapati King of his time, on account of 
his composition of Pratipa-martanda, This Gajapati 
King was evidently Prataparudra of Orissa, of whom we 
hear so much in connection with the Vaisnavist propa- 
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ganda of Caitanya Deva of Bengal. The commentary on 
the Sastradipika was composed at Benares in 1543A.D. 


Raghunatha Vidyalankara Bhattacarya-Raghunatha 


was the writer of a work, called Mimarsaratna (No. 525), 
which consists of two parts, viz., Prama@na and Prameya, 
or rather of three, viz., Pramana, Prameya and Vidht. 
Raghunatha refers to Parthasarathi, Sucarita Misra, etc. 
His time is not known. But as the India Office manus- 
cript of his Mimazhsi-prameya-ratna belonged to. the 
collection of Sarvavidyanidhana Kavindracarya Sarasvati, 
a contemporary of Shah Jehan, he may be assigned to a 
much earlier date. He may be tentatively placed in the 
16th century. 

Annam Bhatta—The name of Annam Bhatta is 
well-known in the bibliography of Indian philosophy. 
The present Collection contains one manuscript of his 
Subodhini, which is a commentary on the Tantravarttika 
(No.470), and a manuscript of his commentary on the 
Nyayasudha, called Ranaka-phakkika-vyakhya (No.484 ). 
He is reputed to have been the author of several other 
works, viz., Mitaksara, a commentary on the Vedanta 
Siitras, Uddyotana, a commentary on Kaiyyata’s 
Mahabhasya-pradipa, etc. The author of Tarkasatgraha 
js also perhaps to be identified with him. He lived at 
Parikapadu, in the Kistna district. His father was 
Tirumala Bhatta, alzas Sarvatomukha Yaji, son of Mallu 
Bhatta alias Agnihotra Siri, son, of Lokanatha alias 
Dvadasahajya. Agnihotra wrote commentaries on 
-Cintamanyaloka in Nyaya and Tattvaviveka in Vedanta. 
Annam Bhatta may with some probability be assigned 
to the 16th century A. D. | 


Appaya Diksita--The name of Appaya Diksita, 
whom Madhustidana Sarasvati describes as Sarvatantra- 

















om 
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svatanira, is a familiar name in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. He was one of the most brilliant and versatile 
scholars of India. In the present Collection there are 4 
manuscripts of his Vidhirasayana®®! (Nos. 518-521) and 
one manuscript of Upakrama-parakrama (No.517). 


Appaya was the son of Rangaraja Adhvarin, 
author of Advaita-vidya-mukura and Vivarana-darpana 
and grandson of Acarya Diksita alias Vaksasthahacarya, 
a contemporary of Krsnaraja, King of Vijayanagara. He 
was of Bharadvaja Gotra. He was born in 1587 A.D. and 
died in 1658 A.D. He came io Benares, where he stayed 
for some time and became acquainted with the veteran 
Mimathsa scholar Khandadeva to whom he presented 
4 copy of his Vidhirasayana. Khandadeva entertained 
a very high opinion of Appaya’s scholarship. It was here 
probably that Bhattoji Diksita read with him Brahma 


Autcas and Sankara-bhasya and also Appaya’s own anti- 
“Madhava tracts... _ | 


_- The opposition of Panditaraja Jagannatha mS 
Appaya and Bhattoji has become historical. It seems 


thatthe main cause of his irritation lay in Bhattojis 


Tefutation of Prakriya-prakasa (commentary on Prakriya- 


kaumudi), the work of Sesakrsna Diksita, the father of 


Jagannatha’s own teacher Sesaviresvara. 


Appaya was a voluminous — writer, having written 
no less than 104 works, on ‘almost every important 


‘subject in Sanskrit literature. Some of his works are 
“named below :-— : ) : : 


~~ A. In Advaita Vedanta | | 
(a) Nyaya-raksa-mani, a commentary on the 
Brahma-sitras (chap. 1). 
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(b) Siddhanta-lega-sang raha. 


(c) Vedanta-kalpataru-parimal, a commentary on 


Amalananda’s Kalpataru. 
(d) Nayamaijari. 
B. In Visistadvaita Vedanta-(Vaisnava) 
(a) Naya-maytkha-malika. 
C. In Visistadvaita Vedanta-(Saiva) 


(a) Sivarka-mani-dipika, a commentary 0? 
Srikantha-bhasya. 

ey { Ratnatr ayarprikea and i its commentary: 

C) 

(d) Manimalika. 


D. In Dvaita Vedanta—(Madhva) 
(a) Nyaya-muktavall, a commentary on 
Brahma-sutras. | 


 (b) Commentary on the Nyaya-muktavali. 


i. ai In Alankara 


(a) Citramimamsa. 
(b) Vritti-varttika. 


(c) Kuvalayananda; a commentary on Jayadeva’ S 
Candraloka. 


F. In Mimamsa 


(a) Vidhirasayana. 


the | 
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(b) Commentary on the above called Sukhopayo 


jani, 
(c) Upakrama-parakrama. 
(d) Vadanaksatravali. 
(e) Citrakita. 
G. In Vyakarana 
(a) Vadanaksatravali. 
H. In Epic Literature 
(a) Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya. 
(b) Ramayana-tatparya-nirnaya. 
I. In Prakrta Vyakarana 


& { Prakrta-candrika and its commentary. 


J. In General Philosophy 


(a) Mata-sarartha-saigraha. This is a synopsis 
of the views of Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Srikantha and Madhva. 


K. In Polemics 


(a) Madhva-tantra-mukha-mardana. 


L. In Stotra and allied Literature 


(a) In praise of Visnu- 
(i) Varadaraja-stava. 


Gi) Srikrena-dhyana-paddhati, 
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(b) In praise of Siva- 

(i ) Sivananda-lahari. 

(ii) Sikharini-mala., 


(iii) Siva-tattva-viveka, a commentaty on 
Sikharini-mala. 


(c) In praise of Sakti— 

(i) Durga-candrakala-stuti. 
(d) In praise of Surya— 

(i) Aditya-stotra-ratna. 


Ramakrsna Bhattacarya—Ramakrsna was the author 
of Adhikarana-kaumudi, of which there is one manus- 
cript in the present Collection ( No. 493 ). 


Venkatesvara Diksita—Venkategvara Diksita, the 
writer of Mimarsa-varttika-abharana, of which there 
ate 7 manuscripts in this Collection ( Nos.477-483 ), 
was a famous Mimarnsa scholar. The present work was 
a commentary on Kumarila’s Tuptika. The author was 
the son of Govinda Diksita and younger brother and 

upil of Yajaanarayana Diksita.292 Venkatesvara was 
probably the Guru of Raja Cudamani Diksita. 


Campakanatha—Campakanatha was the author of 
a commentary on the Sastradipika, named Prakasa (Nos. 
372-380). He says that he explains the text according to 
the traditional line of inteyprtation. It seems from 
what he says that people in those days were not genet- 
ally inclined to consult ancient commentaries. 


The date of Campakanatha is not known. 
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Somanatha-Somanatha, son of Mahamahopidhyaya 
Sura Bhatta of Nitila®®® family, was the writer 
of a commentary on the Sastradipika, called Mayukha- 
malika ( Nos.388-403 ). He states that he "studied the 


various Kal@s under the guidance of his elder brother 
Venkatadri Yajvan.- , 


Apadeva-=Apadeva, the author-of -Mimarhsa-nyaya- 
prakasa (Nos.495-506), a popular Mimaiisa tract, was 
the son of Anantadeval, son of ~Apadeva I, son of 
Ekanatha. He wrote a commentary, called Dipika, on 
Vedantasara. The author’s family lived at Benares. 
Apadeva taught many pupils and was specially interested 
in Mimaznsa, Vedanta and Dharmasastra.. .. 


Anantadeva II--Apadeva’s son was Anantadeva, 
who wrote a commentary on his father’s Nyaya-prakasa, 
called Bhattalankara ( Nos.540-545 ) and © also, a 
tract named Phala-saikarya-khandana ( No.566 ), He 
wrote numerous other tracts in Mimamnsa. But the work 
for which he became famous to posterity was his Smrti- 
kaustubha, a treatise on Dharmadastra. Anantadeva II 18 
referred to by Khandadeva who died about 1666 A. D. 
Probably he wag an earlier contemporary of Khandadeva 
and a later one of Kamalakara Bhatta, In the Smrtikau- 
stubha Anantadeva IL observes that he wfote it.at the 
_ instance of Prince Baza Bahadura Candra, son of -Nila 
Candra, son of Trimalla Candra, son of Laksmana 
Candra, son of Rudra:Candra,:son of Kalyana Candra, 
son of Mana Candra of the Lunar family. Trimalla was 
friendly to the Pandits of. Benares. Laksmana 


defeated chiefs of the Himalaya and possessed their 
states, 294 : i hye : is 
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Jivadeva —Jivadeva, the author of Bhatta-bha- 
skara ( Nos.504-506 ) was Anantadeva’s younger 
brother and pupil. Jivadeva refers to his brother’s 
Kaustubha, which shows that Kaustubha had _ been 
completed before his own works He also quotes Kama- 
lakara’s Nirnaya-sindhu, thus showing that he lived after 
the second decade of the 17th century. 


Kondadeva--Anantadeva II’s pupil was Kondadeva, 
who calls himself the master of both the. Mimamsa 
systems. He wrote Bhatta-mata-pradipika, of which we 
have a manuscript (No, 529). 


Bhatta Sankara Bindu—The time of Bhatta Sankara 
Bindu, of whose Cintya-saigraha-vada we have a manus- 
cript (No, 558 ), is not known. But Hall speaks of a 
manuscript of this work, dated Sainvat 1729, so that the 
author must have lived at least before 1672 A. D. 


Gopala Bhatta—Mimarnsa-vidhi-bhisana, of which 
there are 2 manuscripts in the present Collection ( Nos. 
522-523) is the work of Gopala Bhatta, son of Manga- 
natha Bhatta and grandson of Krsna Bhatta, described 
here as Padavakya-pramanajna. The author says that he 
wrote this work in reply to the unfair criticisms of 
Appaya Diksita in his Vidhi-rasayana on Kumirila’s 
Varttika, so that it is really a defence of Kumarila 
against the attacks of Appaya. He adds that as Ras@yana 
without Bhavan@ is injurious and produces derangement 
( Vikara, e. g. Svetima) in the body, so does Appaya’s 
work, viz., Vidhi-rasayana, unless it is supplemented by 
Bhavana as furnished in the present work. The author 
was a votary of Nrsirnha. | 4 
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Khandadeva alias  Sridharendra--Khandadeva, 
son of Rudradeva®2>, was another illustrious author of 
Mimarmsa works His Mimarnsa-kaustubha ( Nos.220- 
223 ), Bhatta-dipika ( Nos.232-248 ) and Bhiatta-rahasya 
( Nos. 5 6-528 ) are standard treatises in Mimarsa 
literature. Khandadeva lived at Benares. His time 
may be ascertained as below :— 


(a) He refers to Apadeva’s Mimarhnsa-nyaya- 
prakasa and Anantadeva’s Bhattalankara. 
Both Apadeva and Anantadeva lived in the 
first half of the 17th century. 


(b) His pupil Sambhu Bhatta wrote his Comment- 
ary Prabhavali on the Bhatta-dipika in 1707 
A.D. Sambhu says that Khandadeva died at 
Benares in Sarnvat 1722 or 1665 A.D. 


(c) We further have it from Panditaraja Jaganna- 
tha’s own admission that he read Mimarhsa 
with Deva at Benares. Nagega in his Commen- 
tary Guru-marma-prakaga says plainly that the 
word Deva is meant here for Khandadeva. 
Jagannatha, as is well-known, was a protege 
of Dara Shikoh and his father Shah Jehan, 
Khandadeva thus lived in the middle of the 
[7th century. We havea Ms. of his Bhatta- 
rahasya dated Sarhvat 1732, ie, 1675 A.D. 
and copied at Benares. 


Sambhu Bhaita—Khandadeva’'s pupil, as already 
noted, was Sambhy Bhatta, surnamed Kavimandana;, 
who devoted his best energies to the 
his master’s Bhatta-dipika. 
as Prabhavali, of which we 


interpretation. of 
His commentary is known 


have 10 Mss. (Nos. 417-426). 








ee oe 
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The work was composed a 
1707 AD. He was also the author of a commentaty, 


called Sdarasangraha, on Raghunatha Bhatta’s? °® 


Kala-tattva-vivecana (composed in S 


Balakrsna Bhatta. This &,mbhu Bhatta is apparently 
identical with Saikarananda Natha, disciple of Parama- 
hatnsa Parivrajaka Ramananda Sarasvati. Sankarananda 
was the author of the famous Tantri 


mahodaya®**”. 


Bhaskara Raya alias Bhasurananda Diksita -From 


Sambhu Bhatta we pass on to the great 
who commented on the Jaimini Sutras, 
chapters 13-16. Bhaskara intends his work, which he 
names Bhatta-dipika, to bea continuation of, or rather 
a supplement to Khandadeva’s work of the same name 
which extends, as all MMimamsa commentaries do, till 
the 12th chapter. No commentator, not even Sabara 
himself, is known to have commented on the body of 
Sstras arranged in four chapters (12th to 16th). Of 
Bhaskara’s commentary we have 2 Mss. (Nos. 249- 
250). In the Catalogus Catalogorum®®*  Aufrecht 


describes Bhaskara’s work, apparently on the basis of data 


available to him at the time, as a commentary on 


Khandadeva’s Bhatta-dipika, but this is erroneous. He 
makes the necessary corrections in Vol. III, p. 142. The 


work is printed in the Pandit.* ®® 


Bhaskara says that till his time the Bhatta-dipika 
was without beginning and end (ad yanta-vihina).*°° ‘The 
name Dipika was, therefore, quite appropriate. He states 
further that by adding four chapters to it (13-16) he 
converts it into the ‘Candrika” The 16 chapters are 


t Benares in Samvat 1764 or 


armvat 1677 or 1620. 


A.D.), in which work his father’s name appears 4s _ 


ka work Sundari — 


Bhaskara Raya — 
Sankarsa-kanda, — 
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as it were the 16 kalas of the full work. The Dharma- 
mimamsa was originally solasalaksani, i.ec., in 16 
chapters, divided into 4 sections, of which the first three 
were hitherto known and the fourth disappeared with 
time. It waslike the Tvripada Gayatri, Bhaskara adds 
the fourth part and supplements it. 


Bhaskara Raya was the second son of Gambhira 
Raya Bharati Diksita and Konambika Devi. He was 
born at Thanuja*°®' in the district of Vaijya in the 
Maharastra country. Gambhira Raya was himself a 
person of great erudition and of devotional habits. 
Bhaskara often describes him as GaataaQATorqTztatcqletor- 
Jw qtafas ieACAT#7A which, unless it is an exaggeration, 
is a high distinction. Bhaskara received his secular 
education at Benares under Nrsiiha Yajvan. That he 
attained hig p-oficien y in all branches of learning 
and won laurels of renown from all quarters is apparent 
from a close survey of his varied works and from the 
history of the contemporary and subsequent literature of 
the country. He was one of the greatest votaries of the 
Sri Vidya, ‘into which he had been initiated by 
Sivadatta Sukla at Surat, and he wrote-several works in 
connection with this worship and culture. His works as 
mentioned by his pupil may be enumerated 


(A) In Mimames 


a 
——— 
ao 


(a) Vada-kuttthala. 
. (b) Bhatta-candrodaya. 
(B) In Dharma-sastra 
(a) Smrtitattva. 


(b) Paradosa-bhaskara. 
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(c) Trcabhaskara. 
(d) Ekadasi-vinirmaya. 
(ec; Commentary on Baudhayana-vidh1. 


(f) Kunda-bhaskara. 


(C: In Tantra 
(a) Varivasyarahasya. 
(b) Ratnaloka--a commentary on Parasurama- 


ka]pasutra. 


(c) Setubandha —a commentary on the Nityasodasi- 
karnava, composed at Saptakotisvara Ksetra in 
Goa in Sarmvat 1719 or 1662 A.D. 


(d) Saubhagya-bhaskara—-a commentary on the 
Lalita-sahasra-nama, composed at Benares in 
Sainvat 17 5 or 1728 A.D. 

(e) Natha-navaratna-mala-manjusa. 

(f£) Commentary on the Bhavanopanisat. 


(g) Commentary on Kaula Upanisat. 





(h) Commentary on the Tripura Upanisat. 
(i) Guptavati—a commentary on the Durga-sapta- 
sati, 
(j ) Satasloki. 
(k) Malamantroddhara. 
(1) Varivasyaprakasa, 
(D) In Metre 
| (a) Vrtta-candrodaya. 
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(b) Chandah-kaustubha. 
(E) In Nyaya 


(a) Nyayamandana. 
(F) In Vyakarana 


(a) Rasikarafijini—a commentary on the Madhya- 
kaumudi. 


(G) In Miscellaneous Literature 


(a) Khadyota—-a commentary on the Ganesa- 
sahasra-nama. 


(b) Commentary on Siva’s AstOttara-¢ata-nama, 


Bhaskara lived in the first quarter of the 18th 
century. 


Ut is said that Once a controvery tock place at the 
Court of King Mallikarjunapati or Mallaraja between 
Svami Sastzi and Bhaskara Raya as to the existence of 
laksan@ in matvartha in the words pasu, soma etc., in 
the Visistavidhi, viz. qyat awa, aaa awa, etc. The 
Sastri admitted laksan@ in such cases, whereas Bhaskara 
denied it. This controversy is recorded in a work called 
Vada-kutihala. It appears that this Sastri was the son of 
Nrsithha, Guru of Bhaskara. Bhaskara had come there 
after a long time to see his Guru, when the Raja, a 
patron of letters, out of Curiosity set them wrangling. 


Rudra Bhattacarya—No. 535 is a fragmentary Ms. 
of Adhikarana-candrika, On comparison with Hall 
p-184, it appears to be by Rudra Bhattacarya, son of 
Vidyanivasa Bhattacarya, 





GT 
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Vaidyanatha Tatsat--Vaidyanatha, son of Rama 
Bhatta (called also Ramacandra Siri), of the Tatsat 
family, was the author of Prabha, a commentary on 
Sastradipika, of which there are 17 Mss. (Nos. 371-387) 
sn this Collection. He describes his father as Vidvanmanya 
Vakya and Pramana, 1.€., in 
#08 He -.was a 
He also wrote 


and as versed in Pada, 
Vyakarana, Mimamsa and Nyaya. 
votary of Mahaganapati and was a poet. 
a commentary on the imarhsa Sutras, called Nyaya- 
bindu, of which there are 4 Mss. (Nos. 960-263). 


The Prabha is said to have been completed in 
Sarnvat 1767 (afaxagfaaesfadss?) or 1710 A.D., so that 
Vaidyanatha may be assigned to the first quarter of the 


18th century. 


Vasudeva Diksita-Vasudeva, the author of Adhvara- 
aimarnsa-kutihala-vrtti, of which we hava 6 Miss. 
\Nos. 264-269) in the Library, was the son of Mahadeva 
Vajapeyi and Annapurna, and a pupil of Visvesvara. He 
was a retainer in the secvices of Ananda Raya, minister 
of the Rajas, Sarabhoji and Tokoji Bhonsle and of 


the Prince of Cola. 


He lived after Bhattoji on whose Siddhanta- 
kaumudi he commented. His date may be placed about 
the middle of the 18th century. 7 


Narayana Bhatta--The Bhatta family of Benares of 
Vigvamitra line (hence called Gadhivathsa) produced 
a number of scholars versed in Mimamsa and 
Dharma-sastra. The famous Narayana Bhatta was one 
of the most celebrated names of this family. He was 
the author of a large number of works, mostly in 
Dharma-sastra, viz., Prayogaratna, Tristhalisetu, etc. 
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In Mimathsa we have a Ms. of his commentary on the 
Sastradipika (No. 348). This Wis. represents the 8th 
chapter only of the book; and there is reason to believe 
that he commented on_ this chapter alone #°*, and this 
he did at the request of his son Sankara Bhatta I, who 
had been engaged in writing a commentary on this 
work. It seems that Sankara omitted the 8th chapter 
altogether, apparently for the reason that it had been 
done by his father. In the beginning of Sankara’s 
‘ommentary onthe 9th chapter it is plainly stated that 
his interpretation is based on that of his father. Nara- 
yana is described as TEAFTATATT TW AleYTi0r and AAigT- 
ETAT aISAT TET in Sankara’s Mimatnsa-bala-prakasa and 
as Jagadguru by his grandson Kamalakara. Narayana 
was the gon of Ramesvara, son of Govinda, son of 
Citgadeva?o4 gon of Naganatha*°>. His birth date 
being 1513 A. D. ( Sathvat 1570 ), his literary activities 
may be assigned to the second and third quarters of the 
16th century. Narayana’s commentary on the Vrtta-ratna- 
Kara is dated 1546 A. D. (Satnvat 1602). Itmay be of 
interest to note that it was this Narayana Bhatta who 
was responsible for the rebuilding of the temple of 
Visvesvara at Benares after it had been demolished by 
the Mahomaden vandalists. 


Sankara Bhatta I—Narayana, second son of Sankara 
I, has already been referred to as the writer of a 
commentary on the Sastradipika, called Dipa-prakasa, 
of which we have 3 Mss. (Nos. 349-351). The present 
Collection contains two more works from his pen, viz., 
Mimathsa-sara-sangraha (No. 524) and Mimarhsa-bala- 


prakasa (Nos. 490-492). 


He was the author of several other works. His 
Dvaita-nirnaya, wherein he expounded the views of 
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southern writers on disputed poinis on Dhuyma, is well- 
known. He is said to have written a criticism on the 
Vidhi-rasayana of Appaya Diksita, of whom he wasa 
contemporary. His Gadhivaihsanucarita contains a 
historical account of the authors of his own family. 


- 


Sankara Bhatta lived about the end of the 16th 
century or beginning of the 17th. ‘Manuscript No. 349, 
a copy of his Sastradipika-prakasa, bears marks of 
correction said to have been done in Satnvat 1690, 1.e., 
1633 A. D. This manuscript must have belonged to his 
pupil, as there is a statement, viz., MUSCAT SATUAT- 
Geleat AA: on the last leaf. 


Dinakara Bhatta—Dinakara Bhatta was the nephew 
of Sankara, being the son of his elder brother Rama- 
krsna, There are 17 Mss. of his commentary on Sastra- 
dipika called hatta Dinakari, in this Collection (Nos. 
192-208). He was the author of a series of treatises in 
Hindu Law, eg., Acara-dinakara, etc. He undertook, 
at the request of Sivaji, the Chatrapati Raja of Satara 
(1627-1680 A. D.), to write a comprehensive work on 
Law. This was named after his patron Sivadyumani- 
dipika and after the author Dinakaroddyota. This he 
could not complete till his death. He lived in the 17th 


century. 


Kamalakara Bhatta alias Dadu Bhatta—Dinakara’s 
younger brother was Kamalakara, the famous author of 
Nirnaya-sindhu, comopsed in 1612 A.D. In Mimarmsa 
we have got here his (a) commentary called Sastra- 
mala on the Sitras, (b) commentary on Tantravarttika 
(No. 471), [his special object here was to criticise 
Ranaka, described as a pedant, plagiarist, verbose, 

32 
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impostor of simple men and destroyer of Siddhanta], and 
(c) commentary called Aloka, on the Sastradipika (Nos. 


359-355). 


Ananta Bhatta calls himself the son of Dadu 
Bhatta, from which it appears that Kamalakara was also 
known by thatname. It was this Ananta for whom 
Kamalakara composed his commentary on the Kavya- 
prakaga. Kamalakara was the author of a large number 
of works named in his Vivada-tandavat°*, He belongs 
to the first half of the 17th century. 


Gaga alias Visvesvara Bhatta--Gaga, the son of 
Dinakara, was the author of Bhatta- 
pada) (No. 212), Gaga was a pet name 

hisfather, but his real 
completed his father’s inc 


cintamani (Tarka- 
given to him by 
name was Visvegvara. He 
omplete Dinakaroddyota or 
Sivadyumanidipika of which Acara and Sidra form 
parts. Gaga Bhatta wrote also Sivarkodaya which 1s 
a continuation in verse of Kumiarila’s Slokavarttika. This 
book was written at the request of the Maratha chief 
Sivaji ( called Chatradhiga Bhosla house ) son of Sahu 
(1627-1680 A. D.), at whose coronation he had officiated, 


and by whose order he allowed his ascetic life to be 
interrupted; thus : 


AMHUE (MEU) Fertagor eeta: Hei atlreeredaad: | 
mifaeaAgh Re: aeqiat sag: fae 
aearquartag atfeanifizay AZAAARTMAT: | etc.etc,#°7 


He was also the author of a work named Kayastha- 
dharma-dipa where he refers to Aurangzeb. This work 


was undertaken at the bidding of Sivaji’s minister, Balaji 
Kayastha. 


 ————— 
” 
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Nilakantha Bhatta—Nilakantha, famous for his 
twelve Mayikhas, was a great lima isaka. He won for. 
himself great reputation in Mimainsa, Dharma-sastra 
and Vedinta. He was the author of Bhattarka, a 
commenta‘y on the Siitras (Nos. 209-211). Nilakantha*°® 
was the son of Sankara Bhatta I, son of Narayana Bhatta. | 
The manuscript No. 211 belonged to his son Sankara I, 
who is called here Jagadguru Bhatta Sankara, It is: 
called Mimiainsa-nyayassangraha, where on the margin 
of every leaf it is called Bhattarka. On a leaf there is 
the entry witat xarcagtama. Nilakantha patron was7 
Bhagavanta Deva King of Bhareha, of the Srigavara 
family, after whose name his twelve Prakasas are 
collectively called Bhagavanta-bhaskara. sf 


Sankara Bhatta Wl-Sankara IL was Nilakantha’s son. 
He wrote a commentary on the Siitras, named Bhatta- . 
bhaskara (and in Dharma-sastra, Vratarka )}. Of the. 
former we have 3 manuscripts (Nos. 212-215). of- 
which No 214 belonged to his own private Collection. - 
He salutes the Sun and Rama in his manuscript. 


Ananta Bhatta-Ananta was the son of Kamalakara . 
and wrote a commentary on the Mimarisa Siitras,called _ 
Nyaya-rahasya (Nos. 216-219), and a Vrtti on the, | 
Sastramala of Kamalakara (Nos. 427-431). In Dharma- - | 
astra he was the author of Rama-kalpadruma dealing . 


with Acara, Sraddha, Prayascitta etc. 








Krsna Yajvan--Like the Arthasafigraha and 
Mimarsa-pribhasa = was | 


Mimathsa-nyaya-sangraha, ‘ 
another popular Mimarnsa tract ( Nos. 514-515 ). Tits” 
authorship is assigned to Krsna Yajvan, about whose 


date nothing is definitely known. 
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Laugakst Bhaskava—-Bhaskara, of the Laugaksi 
family, was the author of Arthasangraha ( Nos.507-513 ). 
an elementary tract for the study of Mimatisa. 


Among the Sannyasins we find the names of five 
authors treating of Mimaiisa, viz.: (i) Uttama-sloka 
Tirtha, 2) Narayana Tirtha, (3) Brahimananda Sarasvati, 
(4) Raghavanaada Sarasvati and (5) Govindamrta 
Muni. 


Uttama-sloka —Uttama-sloka was the author of 


Laghu-nyaya-sudha (Nos. 474-476). 


Narayana Tivtha —Narayana Tirtha, cailed Parama- 
hamsa Parivrajakacarya, was a versatile scholar and 
wrote works on various subjects.*°® The present 
Collection contains his Bhatta-bhasa-prakagika (No.530), 
which is an exposition of the Sdstva from Kumirila’s 
point of view. He was the pupil of Sivarama Tirtha.*!° 


Elsewhere he refers to his Gurus as Vasudeva Tirtha and 
Ramagovinda Tirtha. 


Narayana lived after the middle of the 17th 
century, the date of Visvanatha Nyayapaiicanana, on 
whose Bhasi-pariccheda he commented. In the Sanskrit 
College Library, Benares, there is a manuscript of 
Muktavali-prakasa by Dinakara, dated Sathvat 1758 or 
1701 A.D. This manuscript is said to have belonged 
originally to the Private Library of Narayana Tirtha 
himself. Hence Narayana must be assigned to the 


Closing years of the 17th century and the beginning of 
the 18th. 


Kaghavananda—Raghavananda, also known as 
Raghavendra Sarasvati, was another Sannyasin author 
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whose works on M.imatsa exist in this Collection. We 
have here 7 manuscripts of his commentary on the 
Mimarisa Satras, called Didhiti ( Nos. 251-297 ; and one 
manuscript of \itmi vsa-stavaka. The first is sometimes 


called Nyayavali-didhiti**?. 


Raghavananda wrote several other commentaries, 
viz., (1) Tattvarmava, on the Sankhya-tativa-kaumudi, 
(2) on the Manu-sabhita, (3) on Sathksepa-sariraka 
(called Vidyainrta-varsini ) and (4) Pataijala-rahasya 
on the Yoga Sutras of Patafijal1. 


_ -His date is not known. In the Mimaisa-stavaka 
(fol.66) he refers to one Harinatha and in the Manutika 
to Kullaka Bhatta. This Harinatha may be the great Hari- 
natha Upadhyaya, the author of Smrtisara, to whom 
Silapani Vardhamana, Vacaspati, Rudradhara, Deva- 
natha Thakkura, Raghunandana and _ others refer. 
Harinatha’s date is about 1350 A. D. Kulluka belongs to 
to the 15th century. Raghavananda may, therefore, be 
placed in the 16th century. 


Brahmananda—Brahmananda Sarasvati, the famous 
author of a commentary on Madhusidana’s Advaita- 
siddhi, called Advaita-candrika and more popularly known 
as Gauda Brahmanandi, was a pupil of Narayana Tirtha 
and of Paramananda Sarasvau, There are two versions 
of the Candrika, which on account of their volume are 
known as Guru-candrika and Laghu-candrika.. He was 
also the author of Advaita-siddhanta-vidyotana, Vedanta- 
sitra-muktavali, Siddhanta-bindu-tika, etc. In the present 
Collection we have his Mimarhsa-candrika (No. 259), 
which is a gloss on the Sitras of Jaimini. 
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Brahmananda, like the great Madhustidana, was 
probably a native of Bengal and lived at Benares. As 
a pupil of Narayana Tirtha he may be placed in the 
beginning of the 18th century. . 


Govindamrta Munit—Govindamrta alias Devendra 
Sarasvati wrote a commentary on Sabara-bhisya, called 
Vivarana (No.385). He followed here the interpretation 
of Kumiarila. The name of his Gury appears as Nara- 
yanamrta Muni. 


Vaidyanatha alias Balam Bhatta Pavagunda—V ai: 
dyanatha, popularly known as Balam Bhatta Payagunda, 
was the son of Mahadeva Bhatta and Veni. He was 
the pupil of the famous grammarian Nagesga Bhatta of 
Benares and had for his patroness Srimati Laksmi Devi, 
qecen of Raja Candra Simha of Mithila. His commen- 
tary on the Mitaksara was named after this queen. The 
present Collection repre.ents him in two pamphlets only, 
viz., Pakhandakhandana (No. 553) and Pista-pasu-nirnaya 
(No. 550). But he won a high renown among the then 
Pandits of Benares for his learned commentaries on 
Bhattoji Diksita’s Sabdakaustubha (Prabha) and Sabda- 
ratna (Bhava-prakasika) and on Nagesa’s Paribhasendu- 
sekhara (Gada), Sabdendu-sekhara (Cidasthimala), 
Mahabhasya-pradipoddyota (Ghaya), and Laghumafijiisa 
(Kala). 


_  Hemay be placed in the second quarter of the 
18th century. 


Ramesvara Kavi—He was the author of a gloss on 
the Mimarhsa Stitra (No.271). His parents were Subrah- 
manya and Guru Vama, The Vriti was composed at. 
Benares (Avimukta) in the Saka Era 1763, eneffrenrfaa 
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(=1841 A. D.). He was the pupil (in Mimarhsa) of his 
own father and was the votary of Lalita. He wasa 
spiritual descendant of the great bhaskara Raya, whom 
he calls his Paramesthi-guru in his commentary on 
Parasurama-kalpa-sutra. 














XX. SOME VARIANTS IN THE READINGS 
OF THE VAISESIKA SUTRAS 


It is well-known that the text of the philosophical 
sutras, as we find it to-day, is not generally free from 
doubtful readings. As regards the Nyaya-stitras in 
particular, this was noticed in very early times, and in 
the age of Vacaspati Misra 1 (900 A.D.’ they were 
already in such a state of confusion that he was 
compelled to revise them personally and give publicity 
to the result of his revision in the form of 
called ‘Nyaya-siici-nibandha’. There is another work 
of a similar nature dealing with these sutvas, named 
‘Nyaya-stttroddhara,’ attributed to Vacaspati Misra II 
(1600 A.D.). Ifall the commentaries and glosses on 
these sutras, many of which are yet unpublished are 
carefully studied a good deal of fresh light will fall 
upon many of the obscure questions involved and 


will eventually lead toa more correct determination of 
the sutras. 


a manual, 


The sutras of the other systems of course do not 
seem to have been so much muddled, but, even then it is 
doubtless that none of them represent, so far as the 
textual genuineness is concerned, absolute purity of the 


original form. The study of these sutras is likely to yield 
interesting results. | 


Some years ago I came in possession, for a few 
days only, of an apparently very old manuscript 
( undated ) of the Vaisesika Sitras. The manuscript war 
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obtained by a friend of mine from a certain Private 
Gollection at Benares.*'* Ona careful reading of these 
Sitras I noticed several differences from the current text : 
(i) firstly, the readings were in several places different; 
(ii ) secondly, some of the s#tvas in the current editions 
were absent; ( iii ) thirdly, some s#tvas not found in the 
current text were found there; and ( iv ) fourthly, in 
one case, what appears as a single say in the current 
edition was read there as two different sutvas, 


With these few preliminary remarks I proceed to 
noite the differences, taking the Gujarati Edition 
( published in 1913 ) of the Vaisesika Sitras as standard 


for purposes of reference : 
CHAPTER I 
Ahnika (i ) 
Sitra 16—zeatstat yaa aatafaararata oa 
sft FISATA | 
17— + +amafariig areorratarhate 
19—aqyt TT: | 
20—aalnfaatantat TA 
21-4 FeATNTA 1 
24 —YOSAIEEA HA HATTA | 
95—(a) fReamyaa: AeA | 
-—(b) gamncaaatTtaainres | 


¥) 


9? 


jaghis sutra ‘ no. 25 ) is ee its inthe Ms. as twe 


Siitra dn sehen arom 
33 
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The sutra, no. 25, being split up as two sutras, the 
total number of the savas in this section comes up to 32, 
rather than 31, as in the printed lLext. 


Ahnika ( ii ) 
Sutra |— ALUM ATSA etc. 


» oOm+t4 4RRe a TA = fanass | 
>» 9-—'@ is omitted. 


After the last stitva in the printed text, i.e. after 
the 1’th sétra, there appears a unique sitva in the s.. 
Viz., Tg HATS YM, 


CHAPTER II 
Ahnika (i) 


Suiza 1-- Bqransradt afar | 

| O—++3aaT+ + 1 

¥; /—FaAat | 

» O—eqys | 

, lO—geaasetamtfast+ + | 

» 14 -aiatuaged arara fozA 

» lo—argafaag seaatrnara | 

qe toy a faza 
»  ~0—Absent from the manuscript. 
Ahnika ( ii ) ‘ 

Sitra 1- geaaeadt: aff afar aramngaiat ae 
TIM aseT 


y «19 — + BAAN | 
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CHAPTER III 

Ahnika ‘i ) 
Sitra 7 --wea Va + 4+ 

Ahnika (11 ) 
Sitra3 + +08 Aa: I 
10—az qe TeIAAR TART: + + 1 
17—a q is omitted from the Mis. 
21 —MNEAATATEATST 


23 
CHAPTER IV 
Ahnika (1) 
Sitra 11—+ + areratfon serait 
13-+ + aafeaast at + + | 


3) 


Before the 7th sitra of this section as arranged 
in the printed edition, there appears to have been 
another su#tva which has now disappeared. It 1s quoted 
by Uddyotakara in his Nyaya-varttikag'* as--“axeased- 
cata qzatmtagistsa:.” This sutra 1s quoted by Punya- 
raja in his commentary on the Vakyapadiya,*'* along 
with, and in succession of, what now appears as the 
6th sutra of the current text. His reading, however, 
so geaeala TTAIMAGIatsa:”. 


Ahnika ( ii ) 
Satra l—aa+ + fafaaa | 
mirefataqaaay | 


4—amaaineantatagy faa: ISaatsy 
qttag atgsragotacs et: | 


93 
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The reading faa: Gaiai is known to Sankara Misra 
but it is absent from the current text. Perhaps the sitva 
qiaaq etc. actually existed in the earlier Sitrapatha, 
for it is referred to in the Upaskara and appears in this 
Ms. It seems to have been removed by the editors, as it 
is found to be identical with the Nyaya-stttra 2.1.28. 


CHAPTER V 
Ahnik« (1 ) 
Sitra I—gralawata+ + | 
» LlO—+ +oaatagre: | 
» ll—+ +amgaa (?) sarearaq | 
»  13--aaeaTATA+ + 1 
Ahnika ( ii } 
Sutra 16--a@at+ + + Fata 1 
MUA FAST:QTAla: AAT: 
HTARITUABA SATVATAA (7) 1 


The last one is an additional sutra, altogether new, 
but the reading is evidently corrupt 


Sutra 25--quaqj+ ++ 


CHAPTER VI 
Ahnika (i ) 
Sutra 1+ + aq: . 
» Im b+ AAT ACTHITTT | 
» 12—Uadat aafafaor+ +4 | 
;, 14--This does not appear in the Ms. 
Ahnika ( ii ) 
Sitra 8- Hqaea+ + + feeara | 
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faaAialatea | 
faa atsatrarcaned | 


CHAPTER VII 
Ahnika (1) 


Sitra 2- + + + afacan: t 
, 1b—+ + aTTTC+ + t 
| [7--+ Beacadtaca t+ + 
,, 21—- a’ does not occur. 
Ahnika ‘ 11 ) 
Satra 12--This sitra is absent from the Ms. 
, o2l—wafenatetrat+ + | 
QQ —aralaeaTea BTTMTTTAT SA ALATA | 
, - QSAR TATAaTATaA? = etc. (The first phrase 
qzzatazaat: is lacking in the Ms. ). 
Satra 24-25--The sutras do not appear in the Ms. 


CHAPTER VII 
Ahnika (i) 
Sitra 9--aaattaa: wacate | 
sqcgagra wat ats: A Ta qriarcoral 
Ahnika ( ii ) 
Sitra 2--qet + +| 


| OS aRaTaA + + 
gfaat+ + + aata: | 
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CHAPTER IX 
Almnika (i 3 
Sutra 7 —+ + cate | 
, 12—The word ‘9ea@eq’ is omitted. 
Ahnika ( ii) 
Sutra 4—‘#<I’ is omitted. 
» t0—tHtatata’ is omitted. 


CHAPTER X 
Ahnika ( ii ) 
After the 8th and the 9th sutras occurs : ‘HCAS 


afasvat fegag:”. This sitra is also quoted by Sridhara in 
the Nyaya-kandali.* '5 














XXI. A SHORT NOTE ON TATTVASAMASA 


There appears to be some difference of opinion 
regaiding the total number of  siitras comprised in 
Tativasamasa, a Saakhya work attributed to Paficasikha. 
No ancient commentary on the work being available it 
is not possible {o ascertain the extent of the work in the 
earliest times. In recent years, however, some CO 
mmentaries were written. But there is no doubt that the 
work represents a very old text although scholars have 
not hesitated to throw doubts on this. Mr. T.R. Chinta- 
mani, in an interesting note in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, viadras**® has drawn attrention to the anti- 
quity of the work by showing that extracts from this 
work exist in Bhagavadajjukam attributed to one 
Bodhayana Kavi belonging to a period earlier than 
700 A. D.. the age of the Pallava King of Kafici, named, 
\fahendra Vikrama Varma in whose Mamandur 
Inscription the work is mentioned. In this work eight 
sutras of Tattvasamasa are quoted and placed in the 
mouth of Sandilya. *'” 


In the Adyar Library there is a manuscript of 
Tattvasamasa which reads 22 s#rés in-all. In the 
Library of the Government Sanskri College, Benares, 
there are five manuscripts of this work, to be referred to 
in this paper as A (fols. 1-21), B (fols 1-11), © (fols.1-4), 
D (fols. 1-4) and E (fols 1-8). Of these manuscripts 
A is in Bengali script and the rest are in Nagari. In 
manuscript D, the number of sutras is given as 25. 
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There are two printed editions of the work publi- 
shed form Calcutta (Sath. 1929) and Benares.? } 8 


A list of the sutras ,* 19 prepared from a comparison 
of the various recensions, is shown below :— 





1. aszl wHaz: A-E (1); Ad (1); BE (2) CE 
(2h )=* O- 
2. ats fast: A-E (2); Ad (2); swHeg 
faatz: CE, (3); BE (3. 
3. EAT A, C-E (gea:) (3); B gaara 
(3); Ad geq: (3); gaa: (BE, 
CE, 3). 
4. ayeaT A-E (4); Ad (4); BE, CE (5). 
J. Taz: AD (5); D-E,15)#21, | 
6. afadatz: D&E (6: read afadaz:*?2. 
7. HEAR Ad. (6).722 
8. afersaaa Ad (7),422 
9, ataear Ad. (8),#22 
10. q=aifagea: A, B&C (7); D,E. (8): 
CE (8); Ad. (9) reads qa 
awa: . : 
11. eaRAaaa: A,B, C (8); D,E (9); CE 
| (9); Ad. (10). 
12. Va aaa: A-G (9); D, E (10); BE (10); 


CE (10); Ad, (11), 
A-C (10); D, E (11); CE (11); 
d. (12). 
14. qa qaistaar | A-C (11); D E (12); CE (13), 
Ad. (13). 


13. Gea Hakata: 
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15 asattanfaetsate: CE (13); 8, C (12); D (13); A (12) 
| & E (13) read ‘fasrfareafen:; Ad 
, (14) reads ssracattemat atch. 

16. aaat afse: A,B,C,E (13); GE (1+); Ad. 15)5 
| D (14) reads “qse:. 


17. seer sf: 


18. ag Qfaanrat: 


19. AIAs: am: 


90, aqaafaat Aaa: 


21. fafaat argat: 
22. fafaert are: 


. fafaat ata: 


© 


2 
94. fafa TATA 


25, fafaa gaa 
ie 


Ad. (16); E (15 ; “fata: 
A B,C (14); D,E ‘19). 

Ad. (17); CE (16); A (9 ; 
E (16; B (15) reads 43 
qfeat sat; C (15, a 
afentat:; E (16). 

CE (17); C(16); DE (17); 
A (16); B (16) and Ad. (18) 
read HyxAgawT: . 

Ad, (19); A,B,C(17); CE (18); 
& (18); D (18); reads 
*faqataa’. 

B (18). 

Ad. (20); CE (19}; A,C (18; 
B (19); D,E (19). 

Ad. (21); CE (20); AC (19); 
B (20); D,E (20). 

Ad, (22); CE (21); A.C (20); 
B (21); D, E (21). 

A,C (21); B (22); D,E (22). 
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The above is followed by the Statement =UVWaad 
MAA, Tad AAR AlCal PASTA: TATA Jaleafaaa nBarfa- 
aaa (A and B). C reads ‘aratazateaa’. D and E read yarat 
atataza as one sutra (No. 23) ard aaa act arear Fae: 
tata as another (No. 24). C E read the whole as one sutra 
(No, 22), thus : Uae AFIT ALA FATT: tara a ga: fafada 
SaaTqAad | : 














XXIL DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS 


The history of Indian Literature and Culture does 
not seem to have yet been taken up for study in the manner 
which the nature of the subject demands, The efforts 
of Max Miiller, Weber, Macdonell Keith, Winternitz 
and others have done much indeed to systematise the 
researches into the history of the Sanskrit Literature, 
especially in regard to chronology and bibliography as 
a whole; and a host of writers have done, and been still 
doing, a good deal of valuable spade-work in various 
fields connected with Sanskrit Studies. Descriptive 
Catalogues of Manuscripts hitherto published, are of 
great use, not only for bibliogrophical studies, but also 
for literary chronology, which is often a vexed: subject. 
But with all these data—and they are by no means 
insignificant—it is not possible to attempt to build up 
the cultural history of the country, unless ani until they 
are reinforced by the data available on a close and 
systemative study of the contents of the important 
unpublished manuscripts, lying in deposit in the various 
libraries of India and outside. It is indeed true that even 
all the published Sanskrit works have not yet been 
ransacked and subjected to a thoroughly critical exa- 
mination, sofar as their contents are concerned, But 
such a work may be left to scholars, who will be able 
to accomplish it, each in his own sphere of study, sooner 


‘are later. As for the Mss, however, the need of such an 


examination is imminent and even imperative, for the 
following reasons ; 
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(a) Mss, deposited in libraries are not within easy 
reach of all scholars interested in the subjects concerned. 


(b) Some of them being fragmentary and unique 
may never be published at all. 


(c) Even those which are complete are not likel) 
to be published in entirety and at an early date. 


(d) Single leaves are sometimes found to contain 
valuable information which, unless it is noted, is never 
likely to be available for study. 


(ce) Mss., old and decaying, are in fear of being 
soon destroyed. It is desirable to have a record of the 
contents, specially on the important points dealt with, of 
intersting Mss. which for some reason or other have a 
value of their own. A critical and comparative study of 
these notes can easily be attempted subsequently, when 
a large amount of such matter will have been collected. - 


Tthink a work of this nature has long been a 
desideratum, and I believe that every library of Sanskrit 
manuscripts ought to come forward, ready for co- 
operation in this cyclopaedic work, and try to contribute 
‘its own quota to the end. This must be done, if a 
“systematic study of Sanskrit literature and the culture 
reflected therein has ever to be undertaken, 


Under the name of “Descriptive Notes” I propose 
to bring out the results of my studies of manuscripts, 
with special reference to their contents. These notes 
keep in view the requirements of cultural and historical 
study. The names of the Mss. from which notes have 
been taken have not been arranged in any order—such 
arrangement is evidently impossible at the beginning. 
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But it is proposed to append at the end of notes on a 
certain number of Mss. a classified list of the works 
noticed. The iss. belong mostly to the Government 
Sanskrit Library, but there are some of private owners 
also. In every case this has been clearly indicated. 


No. 1. 
SRI-KRSN A-YAMALA-MAHATANTRA 
Fols. 3-13. Script —Devanagart. 


Interlocution between Brahmana and Brahmani. 
A fragment only. Ms. old, the script rather peculiar. 
(Plate) 


The Codex begins with an interesting tale of the 
various Avataras : viz., (a) Prsnigarbha, (b) Rsabha, 
(c) Prthu, (d) Nara-Narayana, (e) Dhanvantari, (f{) Haya- 
griva, (g) Datta, son of Atri and Anasitya, (h) Kapil, 
(i) Parasurama, son of Renuka, (Jj) Rama and his 
brothers, (k) Vyasa and (1) Krsna who descends in every 
Manvantara in 22nd Dvapara Yuga, with His own Saktis, 
and Gopas etc., who are the products of His own Body. 





Vrndavana. is said to be of two kinds — (1) earthly 
(bhauma) and (ii) transcendent (divya) ; of which the 
former again 1s two-fold one in Mathura and the other 


in Purusottama (Puri). 
aaa ATA FMAM Talat TAA I 
asa ufsat fat wat tat AAA 
aa q ase” TTT TAT TAT ATT: UI 


Names of Visnu’s Avataras and their various 
functions for redemption of the world are then stated. 
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It is here added in passing that the Way of Knowledge 
was for the first time preached by the four Sanas?*% 
and the Way of Devotion by Narada. 


The Divya Vrndavana is above Linga and Yoni— 
Purusa and Prakrti: it is here that the Supreme Being 
abides in the undiminished splendours of His Existence, 
Selfawareness and Delight. He is transcendent and 
formless (nirakara), while at the same time invested with 
infinity of forms (s@k@ra) —the Quintessence of Joy, {the 
Lord of the Universe. His Sakti is Radhika the Soul of 
Delight (Paramananda-riipini). From Her come forth and 
in Her continue the Universe and the innumerable Souls 
(Kotindryah)4?* inhabiting it. With them Srikrsna is 
reported to be playing always and in myriads of ways. 
He is the limitless Ocean of joy (Rasambudhi) and His 
plays with His Saktis, also limitless, give rise in pheno- 


mena to the varieties of what we have come to term 
Aesthetic Joy (Rasa). 


The position of Nitya Vrndavana, according to this 


school, may be understood from a glance at the following 
rough sketch : 


Vrndavana 
| 
Brahmajyotis 
| | 
River Viraja River Viraja 
| 


Sivaloka 


| 
Deviloka 


Mahavisnuioka 





— 
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It is related that once Brahma, with a host of other 
gods, conceived the idea of making:a pilgrimage to this 
Vrndavana. They took for their guide a Person, named 
Mahahari,, an emanation from the mouth of Mahavisnu 
and started on their journey. This Person is represented 
as blue, eight-armed, yellow-robed, lotus-eyed and 
wearing a garland of wild flowers. They went first to 
the Plane of Durga or Tripura Sundari, whose Form is 
described as that of a bright and youthful goddess, with 
there eyes and four arms bearing the fivefold arrow, a 
bow, a noose and a hook anddecked with red ornaments. 
She appears here as the Type of Supreme Beauty. She 


blessed them all. 


Thereupon the gods proceeded up to the Plane of 
Siva where they beheld a Luminous Li%ga in touch with 
the Maha@yoni or Yogapitha. It pervaded the Universe 
and yet transcended its utmost bournes. It was Sadasiva. 
The gods recognised Him and sang hymns in His praise, 
on which God issued forth from the Liwga in form half- 
male and half-female, called Ardhaniarisvara. He 
described Himself to be the Limga or Tejas of Sri-Krsna 
and Durga as Radhika Herself. It was through the 
effect of Maya alone that she was of the form of 
Yont.*2® This Plane isthe utmost limit of the gunas. 
Beyond is the Ineffable, Unsullied, the Immutable, the 
Silent. Here Time and Space, as limiting conditions*?® , 
are annihilated, and do not find any place: 


aa fanarafaant a datfea TANT: | 


Siva blessed them all. But the gods were dishear- 
tened and were about to retire, inview of the immensity, 
unmeasureability and inaccessibility of the Light Beyond, 
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Siva took pity on the depressed gods, and at that time 
from His five mouths issued forth the creat Mantra, 
called the Pancapadivida, viz., ast woona Wifarata WITSTA- 


aAEGATA Tate, which the gods received and the Initiation 
took place. 


The next step was the river Viraja. It is described 
-as luminous (Jyotivmayi), shoreless and endowed with 
innumerable qualities. While on its bank they heard 
coming from Beyond a sweet strain. as of flutes (VENN), 
lutes (vin@) and mydangas and the sounds of Krsna, 
names (Govinda, etc.) chanted. The gods were Over- 
joyed and began to meditate fervently (Japa) on the 
great Mantra which they had received. Opening their eyes 
they beheld lying before them a vast City of Light, 
bright but mellow, and brilliantly decked. In the river 
they saw, around them, the reflection of a forest of 
Kadambas. In this was a Kalfa Tree. with branches of 
ewels, leaves of emerald, trunk of gold, fruits of rubies, 
roots studded with gems, and shadowy. Under this tree 
they beheld to their infinite delight and amazement, 
sitting, a. Beautiful Boy, with the crown of peacock’s tail 
on His head, wild garlands round His neck wearing 
robes like lightning-flashes and various ornaments and 
shining with the bluish tint of a newly risen cloud on the 
horizon. He was playing on the flute and was of a Form 
whose beauty sutpassed in an infinite degree the love- 
liness and charm of the God of Love. On his lap was a 
Girl, lightning-like and adorned. 


The devas were so much taken with this glorious 
vision of Radha-Krsna that they at once set themselves 
to swim across, when Mahahari stopped them, 
saying ?— 


/ 


/ i 
Z } 5 a ea en ee es A ee 
J) TIT TAT rans, PT OOO 
aed 
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CHANANE AATEIT: FAA Tat AfEat Fare t 
vaca usofa a area: 8 a satfatat: TT 
farsa facets fai aTgaat: | 
Je gen faasafa soy sattaraasat wu’ 
, The river was embanked. The city was decorated 
all round with jewelled-staffs (Ratna-dhvaja) and flags. 
The gods moved on towards it, when lo! 
arena sqrarerefraeaa: t 
qeafed TAA meteor ERAT: T 


The rare and marvellous vision of One Self playing 
in myriads of forms was vouchsafed to them. 


| A picturesque description of this Realm is then 
‘given. It is narrated that gods, before actually entering 
_into the precincts of this city. were asked by the gate- 
_ keeper, who was himself in every respect of the same 
formas Krsna, to state from which Brahmanda they came 
and for what purpose and also to establish the sige 
of each,*?2” 


No, 2 
VIPRANANDA-TARANGIN | 
: Lag 
-KASINATHA | 
Fols. 1—3. Script—Nagari. 
The work begins— 
at faacafaetad safaak aft: aatat a 
Aaat waaratafatagen | aaiaa -afeaart 
gaat geurnfara gfafacatareag suftar 


sane wade at anadt gferet Aseg 470 
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aeat satafaronrataaconrestege aa | 
aims: Taga fastareariSotas | 2 I 


-The author says that is declared in the Kalpa-sutras, 
_attributed to Bhagavan Narayana, that the upasana of 
‘ Gayatri alone is sufficient for the Brahmanas to secure 
— Moksa—raaraarefnaa ana armada aeaqa farm 

TaAgIaATaAa gtafefa sfaafears.22° In support of this 
several quotations are given, some without reference to 
to the source and some from the Aditya-purana, Visnu- 
yamala, Atharva-veda, Devyatharva Siras, Gayatri- 


'hrdaya, Gayatri-stava-raja. | Gayatri-rahasya vand 
Vasistha. 


“The Gayatri-hrdaya presents this scheme of Emana- 
tion: Pranava (the mystic syllable ‘Om’ )—Vyahrti— 

Gayatri —Savitri—Sarasvati—Ved as—Brahma-—-the Lokas. 
Itis stated that all the Vedas with their angas, all the 
Upanisads, all the I#ha@sas have emanated from the 
Gayatri. In the Gayatri-rahsya prominence is given to 
Sakti, as usually in the Tantrika works, and the Sakti is 
denevthed as two-fold, viz. Saguna and" Nirguna, the 
former worshipped by men of the world (Raginah) and 
the latter by the recluse (Virdginah). 


‘The quotations from tHe ‘“‘Atharva-veda” (?) con- 
sist of Anustup verses, Pauranic or Tantrika in character, 
in which the order of Emanation is given as below : 


Citsakti—Prakrti ( =the Reflectcd Image of 
Crtsakti, ( Pratibimba-svarupint )—Mahat—Ahankara— 
Akésa—Vayu—Agni—Jala — Prithvi—Osadhi — Anna— 
Retas. In this way the entire universe is _ ultimately 
traced to Sakti-bimba or ehaee. 
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No. 3 
VAMACARA-MATA-KHANDANAM 


by 
KASINATHA 


Fols, 1—10. Script—Nagars. 


The author calls himself Kasmatha Bhatta Bhada, 
son of Siva Bhatta akas Jayarama Bhatta, son of Sivarama 
Bhatta. His mother’s name appers as Varanasi in the 
colophons of his works—(a) Gayatri-purascarana-candrika 
and (b) Candikarcana-dipika, of which extracts are given 
sn Peterson’s Ulwar Catalogue.*2® In the Introductory 
verse (No.1) of (a) his teacher is named Ananta. His 


other known works are— 
(c) Yantr a-candrika* °°. 
(d) Siva-pija-taraagini*® *. 


(e) Viprananda-tarangini, described in No. 3, 
passim, is probably his work. In (c) the author is descri- 
bed as Daksinacara-mata-pravariaka. 


The author is very anxious to prove that the views 
of the Vamacarins are unfounded, It is said that in 
the 64 Tantras and 8 Yamalas the teacher Daksinamirti 
precribed all rites for the first three castes according to 
Daksina-marga and for the Sidras according to Vama- 
marga, The Merutantra says plainly that Vamacara 1s 
not intended for the three higher castes and again that of 
the three kinds of Upasana, mental Puja and Japa are 
sativika, Daksina and Image worship are vajastka and 
offerings to ‘Bhagd’ etc., are tamasika, The Samayacara 
Tantra divides Acara into two classes and explains Vama- 
cara as connected with the five mudras, etc., and Daksina- 
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cara as devoid of the same. In the Uttara-kaularnava 
there is a description of Vamacara, saying that in this 
form wine, meat and similar other things are its accesso- 
ries and that veally obscene acts have to be indulged ir 
(Pratyaksa-yonyam). The triangle (Ivtkona) is a symbol of 
the female organ. The Digambaras, Ksapanakas, etc., are 
votaries of this form of worship, which is declared to be 
non-Vedic. There are certain minor differences, however 


between the methods of worship of the Kaulas and those 
of the Digambaras*??. 





XXIII. NOTES AND QUERIES 
[1] VIRGIN WORSHIP 


The Mahiakala-samnhita says that the best way of 
propitiating Siva is to worship a virgin (Kumart) and 
to feed her. The Kaulas are to worship her in the night 
and the Smartas in afternoon. The virgin should be 
well-bathed, well-draped in a. piece of multi-coloured 
cloth and well-decorated. She must be one whose heart 
has not yet been even touched with passion and who 
has not fallen into love. She must be of 7,8 or 9 years 
of age, of fair complexion, of noble birth, and with her 
parents living. She must not be deformed in body, 
long-haired, with protruding teeth, or betrothed to 
anybody (vagadatia). 


In the Yamala a virgin is saidto be of 3 kinds, 
viz., para, aparaand parapara. The Virgin was the 
Sole Existence before the Creation of the Universe and is, 
therefore, known by the name of Adya-saktt or Primal 


Energy (Adya). 

Names of the virgin from the Ist to the 16th year 
are as given below--Sandhya, Sarasvati, Tridhamirti, 
Kalika, Subhaga, Uma, Malini, Kubjika, Kala-samgharea, 
Aparajita, Rudrani, Bhairavi, Mahalaksmi, Kulanayika, 
Ksetrajfia and Candika. 

As for the mode of her worship the Mahakala- 


sanhita says that the virgin is to be conducted respect: 
fully with music and entertainments to the door of the 
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hall of worship. The number of virgins to be worshipped 
must be an odd number, either 5 or 7 or 9 or even ll. 
Of these the fairest one is to be considered as the 
Primary (Mukhyd) One, but if many maidens are not 
available one willdo. In Kamya and Naimittika pujas 
only oneis needed, while in the autumnal worship a 
large number is a necessity. They are to be kept standing 
in a row, with their eyes cast down. The worshipper is 
to. regardthe Mukhy@ as identical with the Goddess 
herself, take up acup of wine, and go through the 
process of pranayama, bhutapasarana (expulsion of evil 
spirits), obeisance to Guru and Ganega, and Dig- 
bandhana, He is then to wash her feet, place the water 
on his head and rub her feet with the corner of his own 
wearing garment. With unbroken rice (aksata) he 
should then perform the ceremony for removing the 
obstacles (vighnotsarana). The ceremonies for expelling 
the evil influences (6hutapasarana and vighnotsarana) have 
to be performed once again, the reason being that many 
minor gods and goddesses enter the hall of worship 
together with the Virgin Goddess to see her; and very 
often they create disturbances. The worshipper has to 
take with his left hand the right hand of the maiden, 
step forth with his right foot planted first on the ground | 
and lead the line of the maidens on into: the hall, 


uttering 5 verses in her praise : C@MFaA AIATATA «-WASTATT- 
Sigg etc. 


The worship of the Mukhya@ is enough to please the 
rest. This is followed by an act of offering to the minor 
gods. Then follows Kumari-nydsa. The names of the 18 
maidens and their respective seats in the body : Maha- 
candra Yogeévari, Siddhikarali, Siddhivikarali, Mahanta- 
mari (??), Vajrakapalini, Mundaméalini, Attahasini, 
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Candakapalini, Kala-cakresvari, Guhykali, Katyayani, 
Kamakhya, Camunda, Siddhilaksmi, Kubjika, Matangt, 
Candegvari and Kaumari. Their respective seats : head 
(Sirah), face (mukha) eyes, ears, nostrils, cheeks, lines of 
teeth, shoulders, heart, arms, belly (jathara) back, thighs, 
knees, hips ( jamgh@\, legs and the entire frame. 


The wofship of 9 goddesses —viz., Suddha, Kalika, 
Lalita, Malini, Vasundhara, Sarasvati, Rama, Gauri and 
Durga—and of two gods—viz., Batuka, a boy of 5 years, 
and Ganega, of 9 years--is enjoined. So also of 8 
Bhairavas—-viz., Asitanga Bhairava, Ruruv’, Canda’, 
Krodha’, Unmatta’, Kapali°®, Bhisana* and Sarbhara” 
and of 8 Devis—viz., Mahamaya, Kalaratri, Sarvama- 
agala, Damaruka, Rajarajesvari, Sampatprada, Bhagavati 
and Kumari. The 6 Saktis, attendant on the Devis, 
are named: °Ananga-kusuma, °Manmatha, “Madana, 
"Kusumatura, °Madanatura and °Sisira. , 


The worship of the Mukhya being over, the rema- 
ining maidens should next be attended to. They should 
be allowed to eat of the food offered up to them in 
‘silence. No sound of any instrument should be made to 
disturb them at their meals. The worshipper with folded 
hands should sing in their praise a hymn called Kumari- 
stotra (16 verses in anustup metre, from the Mahakala- 
sainhita ). After they have taken their food they should 
be served with betels in due form. This is followed by the 
offering of daksina, and finally the ceremony of Visarjana. 


The leavings of their dishes should be given to 
"jackals or buried in the earth. 


The worship of the Virgin is recommended during 


_the Navaraira festival for 9 days in succession. The names 
of 9 Durgas to be worshipped on the 9 days are: 
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Hrllekha, Gagana, Rakta, Mahocchusma, Karalika, Iccha, 
Jaana, Kriya and Durga. Last of all we find the following 
remarkable expression :— 


“afe a atamafa caada faotfact 
qa ag wae ula arat ay fatal: vt 


Smt T wa waag@a Aaa 
wat agate at aq sat aragay’” i 


[2] THE AUTHOR OF PRAPANCASARA: A QUERY 


‘Prapaficasara’ is the name of a Tantrika work 
attributed to Sankaracarya. But there appears to bea 


good deal of difference of opinion as to the identity of 
its author. 


Mr. Jahnavicharan Bhaumik in his recently publi- 
shed work on the “History of Sanskrit Literature’ (in 
Bengali ),*®* makes Govinda alfas Sankara Svami, the 
grandson of Jagannatha Tarkapaficanana, the author 
of this Tantra. This is evidently impossible, for Jaganna- 
tha Tarkapaficanana belonged to the latter part of the 
18th century and his grandson might be assigned to 
the beginning of the 19th. It is simply needless to 
adduce any evidence in support af the priority of the 
Prapaiicasara to this period. The work is also associated 
by some with the name of Sankara of Kamaripa. This 
too is far from plausible, in view of the fact that the 
Assamese reformer is not known to have any connection 
with the Sakta cult which the work represented and that 
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it is already referred to as an authoritative work as 
early as the 14th century, viz., in the Parasara-Madhava 
of Madhavacarya. 


This leaves no doubt that the work was older than 
the 14th century, and that even in that early age it was 
considered as of great authority. Madhavacarya ascribes 
the book to Acaryah, by which term he means of course 
the great Sankaracarya. 


Now the question is—can Sankara the great be 
supposed to have been the author of this, Tantrika work * 
Tradition credits Sankara and his Paramaguru Gauda- 
pada with the authorship of several Tantrika works of 
the Tripura sect, and many of Saikara’s. successors in 
the line are similarly credited. The story of Sankara, as 
given in the Srividyarnava and in: the ~Sammohana 
Tantra, would seem to lend support to, the view that 
Sankara, the great Vedantic scholar, was also a Tantrike 
writer. . | 
But even then the question remains — can Sankara 
be supposed to have been the author of this Tantrika 
work ? Can the linguistic evidence on the peculiarity of 
style of the Prapajicasara be considered as favourable 
to the view which attributes the work to his pen ? 


36 











XXIV. NYAYA-KUSUMANJALI 
(English Trasnlation) 
Perfatory Note 


The following pages embody an English trans- 
lation, to be continued and published serially, of Udayana 
Acarya’s famous theistic treatise, viz., Nyaya-kusumafjali. 
The work consits of a certain number of memorial 
verses distributed in five chapters, and of a prose commen- 
taryon the same by the author himself. The metrical 
portion of the work has been enjoying immense popu- 
larity for the last three ot four hundred years and in the 
community of teachers and pupils the name Kusumaijali 
is generally understood as standing for this portion 
alone: With a few exceptions all the commentaries 
available deal exclusively with the verses and leave the 
prose poftion wholly untouched. The whole book, how- 
ever, including Udayana’s original commentary in prose 
is known by the name of Kusumiafijali Prakarana, and 
has been commented upon by Varadaraja, Vardhamana 
and Gunananda and partly by Saikara Misra. 


Itis a strange fact that whileso many philoso- 
phical works in Sanskrit have been traslated into English, 
not a single work by Udayana has yet been taken in 
hand. And yet Udayana, according to the unanimous 
verdict of all ancient and modern scholars, was one of 
the deepest, most learned, abstruse and authoritative of 
Indian Philosophers. His position in the history of 
Indian Philosophy is as a specialist (in Nyaya-Vaisesika) 
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certainly higher than that of Vacaspati Misra. His 
Atmatattvaviveka, Nyaya-kusumafjali, Kiranavali and to 
some extent his Nyay4-varttika-tatparya-parisuddhi bear 
upon them the stamp of his bright genius and deserve 
to be more widely known than they have hitherto been 
done. Long ago, as far back as in 1854, Cowell pub- 
lished an English translation of the Kusumiaiijali, but it 
was only of the metrical portion of the work accom- 
panied by Harid4sa’s popular gloss on it. The translation 
herewith offered for the first time, is however of the 
entire work, including Udayana’s own scholium. _ 


Besides translating the text, we have deemed it 
proper to add an elaborate annotation (with foot-notes) 
of the nature of a historical, and critical exegesis, 
intended to clear up obscurities in the text and generally 
to throw such light upon it as to make it easily intelli- 
gible to a modern mind. The technicalities of scholastic 
philosophy, together with the stiffness and concentrated 
charater of Udayana’s style, reader an interpretative 
annotation absolutely necessary. Without such annotation 
the translation is likely to leave the original text obscure 
and vague; and it is inevitable, because the complex 
associations and the delicate shades of meaning, which 
every technical Sanskrit word, especially of philosophy, 
has come to assume in the course of centuries, can hardly 
find an appropriate expression in a merely literal ren- 
dering into a foreign language 


Among the commentaries on the text used in 
preparing the translation, annotation and notes may 
be mentioned the names of those of Varadaraja, Vardha- 
mana, Sankara Misra, Gunananda, Harid’sa, Rama- 
bhadra, Jayarama, Raghudeva, Narayana Tirtha and 








iii 
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Trilocana. The sub-commentaries of Rucidatta and 
Bhagiratha Thakkura have also been occassionally 
utilised. 


We propose to deal at great length, in the Introduc- 
tion which will follow the completion of the translation, 
with the contents of the work in comparison with the 
Theistic Problem discussed in the different systems of 
Indian Philosophy and with the history of Udayana Acarya 
and his successors in the field. An exhaustive bibliography 


of Indian Theism will also appear as an appendix to 
the translation.* 37 


G. N. Kavicaj 








OOS error 


NYAYA-KUSUMANJALI 
FIRST CLUSTER 


I, May this handful of flowers of Nyzya, free 
from any fault, laid at the feet of God, delight my 
mind bee-like roving about them—this handful of 
flowers having the petals blooming under favourable 
conditions, and affording delight by its fragrance to. 
those whose olfactory organ is not affected by 
phlegm, etc.—one which is not disfigured even when 
rubbed with the hand ; and which is the source of 
honey as sweet as nectar.*?5 


II. He whose worship the sages (manisinah) 
declare to be the means of Heaven and Liberation— 
that Supreme Self (Pavamatma) is here ascertained. 


Annotation 


It has been ‘declared, though in a implied manner, in the 
benedictory verse that Nyaya (lit. reasoning), i. e., worship of 
God, leads to moksa. To this it may be objected : 


(i) So long as the Karmans remain there is no escape from 
re-birth : thus the Karmans, unless experienced, cannot be exha- 
usted, but, experience of them would produce fresh Karmans, 
so that there isno possibility of moksa or destruction of all the 
gunas of the self. (11) And, there is no evidence to show that the 
study (vyutpddana) of the theistic proofs is a means to moksa. Such 
a study, therefore, which the author proposes to undertake, is 
absolutely fruitless, (ili) If, however, it could be shown that the 
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contemplation of God (Jsvaramanana) is the cause of moksa the 
study of the theistic proofs might find some justification. But 
there is really no evidence in favour of such causality. The Sruti 
“ARAL AISt Feeq: Alasal Araem:”, etc., means by ihe term Atma the 
individual self, and not God, because the context would not allow 
it. Inthe context we have “AMAA BAT aia: frail aafa’’, etc. : 
which cannot be twisted to yield the sense of God, since priyatua, 
etc., cannot be ascribed to Him. Again, the root of this 
worldly life of bondage (samsara) is the ignorance of one’s own 


self . (sudtmagocaram mithyajnanam) rather than that of jJivatma as 
such (J tvatma-matra) or of Isvara. 


To the above it may be replied that the infinity of Kar- 
mans need not be an obstacle in the way of realisation of moksa. 
Itis the inherent potency of Truth that error, however long 
standing, vanishes betore its light, even as the darkness of centu- 
ries melts away in a moment in the presence of Light. And on the 
dawn of this Light of Knowledge the possibility of fresh Karmans 
is gone, and there remains nothing to obscure the purity of this 
Light. The sacred scriptures too are Positive in asserting this fact. 
The second and third objections have been answered by Udayana 
in the present couplet. He states in plain terms that both heaven 
and liberation436 result from the worship of God (upasanay, 
which consists in His contemplation (manana). The discussion 
(vyutpadana) of proofs in support of His existence being a part 
(anga) of such contemplation is useful. And the contemplation of 
God, asthe cause of moksa, is verily enjoined in the Sruti, V1Z5 
“aaa falqrasaaayafa”, €tCe, according to which the knowledge 
of God is the cause of moksa, just like the knowledge of one’s own 
self. What the Vedic text ce sTearort afzasy’’ really insists upon is 
Knowledge only. The contribution of the contemplation of God 
to moksa is not through eradication of Nescience, but indirectly 
as leading to the attainment of the self-realisation of the indi- 
vidual Self. Itis said: «tq fé areaal aia: careanaresreniqatifa’. 
The causal relation between such contemplation and moksa may 
be explained differently also. The declaration of the Sruti 
establishes the causal relation between contemplation and moksa, 
but, in order to make this possible it is necessary to assume adrsta 
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as the modus operandi. In other words, the contemplation of 
God generates an adrsta which conduces to moksa. 


Varadaraja holds that the knowledge of the individual Self 
assuch (Jzva@tma) is unable to produce moksa. The Supreme 
Self or God must be realised, and the Grace of God thus realised 
acts as an auxiliary to the knowledge of the individual Self. The 
Grace thus working, the knowledge of the individul Self is 
competent to give rise to apavarga : “qlarnaqwazawalgaendaa 
fe Staraaraagataraafa’. The Srutis “gaat afeacd”, ar gaat’, 
etc., are explained having this sense. 


The question how a single upasana produces two different 
results is easily answered. Varadarija says that difference in effect 
is due to difference in causal assemblage, which in the present case 
is occasioned by the auxiliary, viz., the desire of the 
worshipper. 

Although with regard to that Being whom all men 
worship, whichever of the (four) Aims of Man they may 
strive after, viz., the Being whom the followers of the 
Upanisads worship as One by nature pute and enligh- 
tened, the followers of Kapila as the perfected First- 
Knower, the followers of Patafijalias the Being who is 
untouched by afflictions (Klesas\, actions, fruits and 
deserts, and who by assuming a ‘phantasmal body’ 
revealed the Veda and imparts (Saving) Grace, the 
followers of Mahapasupati as the absolutely Independent 
One, who is undefiled by actions opposed to those 
enjoined in the Vedas and sanctioned by popular usage, 
the Saivas as Siva, the Vaisnavas as .Purusottama, the 
Pauranikas as the Supreme Father (lit. the Father of 
father), the Sacrificialists as Soul of the sacrifice, the 
Saugatas (i.e., the Bauddhas) as the Omniscient, the 
Digambaras as the Uncovered, the Mimathasakas as That 
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which is enjoined (by the Vedas) as th’ spject of worship, 
the Naiyayikas as the Being who is endowed with all 
the attributes (among those mentioned above) which 
befit Him, the Carvakas as One whose authority 1s esta- 
blished by the convention of the world, what mores #” 
whom even the artisans worship as Visvakarman, the 
Great Architect—now, although with regard to such a 
Being, the Lord Siva, whose power is universally 
recognised, like caste, family (gotra)*37, pyavara*®®, 
school (of Veda), family-duties, etc., there can hardly be 


any ground for doubt and consequently any need for 
investigation, still, ‘get 

Ill. This logical dissertation of God, which 
may be called His contemplation, constitutes verily 


His worship, in as much as it follows the hearing of 
the Sruti. 


The Lord has indeed been heard of frequently in 
the Sruti, Smrti, [tihasa and Purana, and requites to be 
‘contemplated now ; for the Sruti declares: ‘‘He is to be 
heard, He is ‘then) to be contemplaied”’, and the Smrti 
has: “One attains to the highest Yoga by invoking 
Knowledge in a threefold manner, viz., through the 
revealed scriptures, through inference (based upon them) 
and through the joy of continued meditation’’. . 





Annotation 


The Purusairthas, the ‘Ends of man’, are usually counted 
as four in number, called by the collective name of Caturvarga— 
the fourfold group. These are (1) Dharma, (2) Artha, (3) Kama and 
(4) Moksa. On analysis of ‘human aspirations it would appear 
that what men really strive after is nothin 


g but Pleasure { or 
absence of Pain). It may be thus classified :— 
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. Pleasure 
@ | Eternal, Supreme Temporary : fragmentary 
‘Ph tgs and Pure. and mixed with pain. 
AK —__1—_ 
0 « 
Conceived as Conceived as 
the nature of the quality of 
the Self. the Self. 


This is Moksa or Liberation, when the 
Self realises its essential purity and is dis- 
entangled from the association of foreign 


matter. Obtainable in the Obtainable, after death, in 
(4) present life. heaven. Here the pleasure 


is relatively permanent and 
free from pain But it is 
still transitory and_ the 
admixture of pain, however 
slight, is still present. This 
is Heaven or Svarga, Dharma 
as a means to such pleasure 
is considered a Purusartha. 


Pleasure of wealth Pleasure of a (1) 
or such other sexual gratification. 


- things. This is Artha. This is Kama. 
(2) (3) 


This, however, is the usual conception. But the Naiyayikas, 
the Vaidesikas and the Sankhya-yogins do not consider pleasure 
as the highest end of man. Pleasure as an inferior end is not 
denied, so that in regard to Dharma, Artha and Kama there does 
not exist any difference of opinion. | 

Now this leaves aside the view of the Bhagavatas who 
consider Divine Love as the Highest Purusartha and call it the 
fifth End of Man. This Divine Love, much like Brahmananda, 
which is revealed in moksa, is positive in character; but, it is 
supposed to differ from the latter in the sense that it is the 
culmination of Bhakti, while the latter is that of Knowledge. 


37 


. 
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In other words, Bhakti, according to the thinkers of this school, 
is a deeper Joy because it rests on the eternal Aisvarya and 
Madhurya ot the Supreme Self, which may or may not be looked 
at from the monistic view-point; but, 

highest from the world’s point of view 
pure, steady and free from the ac 
pales into insignificance 
Love Divine. 


Brahmananda, though the 
in so far as it is eternal, 
tion of the gunas of Nature, 
before the transcendent raptures otf 


Udayana, however, does not name the Purusarthas and 
speak of any of them specifically. We need not, therefore, enter 
into a detailed review of the field in this connection. What he 
means to say is that Whatever fruit a man may desire comes 
really from God, so that in whatever form he may worship, the 
Ziver of his truit is verily God Himself. It is immaterial whe- 
ther the worshipper consciously resorts to Him Or is even theore- 
tically opposed to His existence, but, the fact is that it is God, 
and God alone, so Udayana thinks, who responds to the prayer: 
The conception one may have of the Divinity, in case. one is 
inclined to believe in It, has nothing to do with the special 
attitude of the worshipper. This view of Udayana, which of 
course is shared by Nyiya439 and Vaiesika in general, is also 
to be found in Vedinta. The Brahmasitra <‘eBAa Taq? £40 
Which is a refutation of the Mimimsi view expressly declares 
that the fruit of an action comes from God and not from the 


Karma itself as M*mimsi holds. Udayana’s position jis really 
based upon the statement in the Gti — 


3 


“Aa aaigadead ASTI Get qaqa? f4) 


and more particulary on the text : 


sa ~~ 
“Gsarqzqaaa aed  agareaan: | | 
ast ama aida aneafafagdieg’ 4s: y 


implying that God is the only object of worship. The 
Upanisad declares that whatever a man may 
fame or relation or anything else, 
he loves it : 


love, be it wealth or 
it is because‘of the Self that 


“q ast aaem rary aa fee wala, aeaaeg arate aa" fey wale.” 


=> js 
me, 


are avowedly non-theistic, cannot be justified. 
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The Self is the only object of Love; in every act of love it 
is the Self that is loved in reality, though the lover may not be 
aware of the fact. In a similar strain Udayana observes that 


there can be no denial of God from the practical standpoint, so 


long asa man has any want and resorts to a means for its 
fulfilment, for the simple reason that the fulfilment is due to a 
Will other than his own—a Will more potent indeed but deter- 
mined by the nature of the action performed by and the desire 
existing in the man himself. It isin this sense that the rest of 
the views concerning the means which leads to the realisation of 
the fruit becomes intelligible, for otherwise the names of 
Sankhya, Mimamsaka, Carvika, Bauddha, Jaina, etc., which 

Another point deserves to be noted. In K@rika II it has 
been stated that the worship of God is a means to Heaven and 
Liberation, i.e., two of the four well-known ends of man, but 
no mention was made of the remaining two Purusarthas, but here 
the author adds—‘q aay Gear WMA ee TTA”, 
meaning that every desire of man, worldly or transcendent, 
finds its satisfaction from the Supreme Self. As to whether such a 
desire is proper or not is of course a different question. 


Itis clear that all people, seeking for Enjoyment or for 
Emancipation, worship God, though unknowingly in some 
cases. Udayana now takes a brief survey of the various concep- 
tions which different sects have formed of this Supreme Object 
which they worhsip for the fulfilment of their desires. ) 


(1) In the very beginning the views of the Upanisad school, 
the Vedantists, are stated. 


(2) The Sankhya conception of Jsvara requires to be analy- 
sed. Udayana describes Him as Adividvan and Siddha, and says 
nothing more. It is well-known that Sankhya repudiates the idea 
of Isvara, but this must be understood in the sense that there is 
no room in Sinkhya for an eternal Isvara posited for explaining 
the origin, maintenance and destruction of phenomena, or even 
for ihe imparting of actions or of saving knowledge. To under- 
stand their position we must consider the arguments at some 
length. 
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(1) Isvara conceived as the Creator, etc., of Universe 


This is repugnant to Sinkhya which believes in the doctrine 
of Satkarya, holding that every effect Pre-existS in its material 
cause as a Sakti and that the causal Operation simply helps to 


bring out or evolve what was always involved. Prakriti is the 


fundamental stuff of the world and is by nature liable to 


modification. The state of relative equilibrium in which it rests 
in Dissolution is disturbed after the period of suspense is over 
and the gunas begin to form more and more differentiated wholes. 
This arrest of repose in Nature is 


due to the contiguity of 
Purusa— 


by which term is to be understood here not the pure 
Self, alienated from Prakrti, but the bound Self sullied by the 
coating of Prakrti. In Dissolution this coating, which isa thin 
luminous film, viz., buddhi, returns to its source where it 
remains immersed until it rises up again from the abyss at the 
end of the Cycle of Rest. As to why it rises again, i.e., why 
Nature is disturbed in its equilibrium the answer which Sankhya 
has to offer is that it is due to the influence of actions, i.e., 
germinal samskaras awaiting fruition?4s. 
13s natural444 and not intelligent, 
superintendence of an eternal an 


Of course the operation 
Nature being insentient. The 
d intelligent Being capable of 
observing the dharmas and adharmas in their latent condition 
and of bringing forth the requisite products so as to facilitate 
the fruition of those dharmas, etc., 


is a gratuitous assumption. 
The laws of Nature, i.e., the 


laws of cause and effect are 
inexorable, and such is the nature of things that they manifest 
themselves automatically. As in creation, so in preservation and 
destruction. There is no justification for assuming an Eternal 


Puru.a in order to explain the creative and other allied 
phenomena. 


4) Isvara conceived as the giver of fruits 


This is denied by Sankhya #45 which expressly delcares— 
“azauiaiga wearaha: stom afag:? 446 . It is held that the 
Karman brings about its own fruition, The. superintendence of 
Isvara, if assumed, would lead to fatal difficulties, e. g., selfishness 


or «orldliness, | possession of desire or. absence of eternal freedom, 
attachment, and so forth. 
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(iii) Isvara conceived as the giver of Saving Knowledge 


According to Sankhya Saving Knowledge comes only from 
the Jivanmukta, for it cannot come from one whose detachment 
is very keen (Tivra-viveka) and who being unaware ol anything 
external is unable to serve as a spiritual guide (upadesta}, nor can 
it come from one whose detachment is very Weak (manda-viveka) 
and who being ignorant is himself an object of such guidance. 
The real instructor is one whose detachment is neither very keen 
nor very weak (madhya-viveka), who is free from passions, merits 
and demerits,?#7 is no longer subject to pleasure and pain and 
retains only a trace of samska@ras enabling him to continue in life. 
Such a person is known as Jivanmukta. 


Thus, in this scheme of spiritual illumination there is no 
. =f 
place for Isvara, 


From the above it is clear that an eternal and universal 
Isvora is unknown to Sinkhya. The Divinity, with which Sankhya 
is familiar, is that of lordship over a particular cosmic system or 
Brahmanda. The lord of a Brahmanda is called Hiranyagarbha. 
He is no more than a Purusa who by virtue of his spiritual culture 
has attained to perfection in the highest or the Sasmita Samadhi— 
a Samadhi which is just a step below Kaivalya and in which the 
Mahattattva is realised. When the citta of sucha Purusa is in a 
state of suspense heis called Prakrtilina, because it is then 
dissolved and rendered unmanifest in Nature. But unlike the 
Kevalin his citta is liable to periodic upheavai—return to 
surface448 (“q BISA RARGA ATaagetata’’?)4+4+9 and to 
continuance, until of course he obtains discrimination (vivekaja- 
jana) from the buddhi. Buddhi being the first evolute from Nature 
such a ciita, when it has returned from nirodha, is naturally 
endowed with omniscience and omnipresence, and consequent 
ccntrol over the Brahmanda. He remains manifest in the Highest 
Loka of the Brahmanda, viz., Satya or Brahmaloka, Any Purusa 
who attains to similar perfection realises similar status, Each of 
these Purusds is known as Janya or Karya -Isvara, because iccha, 
jiiana and kriya-sakti of His Lordship is not eternal, but obtained 
or developed through culture, and confined to a single Brah- 
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manda and continues till Discrimination or Kaivalya  eénsues. 
The phrase “‘upasasiddha’’£50 is used to mean such a person. The 
Sankhya Sutra III. 56, describing Purusa as omniscient (Sarvavit} 
and omnipotent ( Sarvakarttz) , refers to the above Janya Isvara; 
and the next Sutra (<‘Seateazfafe: fagv’’451 ) emphasises that 
such a conception of Lordship is consistent with Saikhya. 


The phrases Adividvan and Siddha mean, 
Sankhya, Isvara as described above. 
out When we remember that He receives discriminating knowledge 
before all others at the beginning of the cycle and his Siddhi, 
though realy the outcome of his culture in the 
appears as inborn in his present life. 
Siddhas of this kind. The § 
Udayana himself 


according to 
Their significance comes 


previous cycle, 
Kapila and others were 
ankhya view is thus expressed by 
» in a different context, in the second luster: 
“@G BTSIEa wa aKKaaaln: Bua asiea ta Palwugqmry qa- 
Ma sina: qaaea: = geasrelirar: qafealaataraqueica tea, ad 
aeAraUN aT easier eaeagieataaqar’.£5 2 


And Paficasikha indeed speaks of Ka 


as the First Enlightened One (Adividvan), the Great Rsi 


(Paramarsi), who out of compassion assumed a nirmanacitiat 5 8 
and taught the Tantra, i.e., 
Asuri : 


Pila, though not by name, 


the Sinkhya Sistra to enquirying 


“sfetagia faainfaaafasias WTA Wasaga fsa aet 
mata7s45z , 


(3) The Yoga454 conce 
dered next. 


is inadequa 


ption of God requires to be consi- 
According to the yogins the current Sankhya notion 
te to explain facts and scriptures. They say that 


contingent lordship, such as that produced through self-culture, 
points to the existence of unco 


nditioned and natural lordship, 
To the S 


aikhya, Saving Knowledge comes from the Jivanmukta, 
but the question arises—Wherefrom did the Jivanmukia himself 
receiveljit Poppe answer would however be—from another 
Jivanmukta, and the latter from still another, and so forth. In 
this way there would be a continued series of illuminated teachers, 
known technically ag Guru-eparampara or Sampradaya, until we 
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reach back to the period of the beginning of this cycle. How could 
the First Enlightened One (Adividvan), call him Kapila or by 
any other name, receive his Light? That he had not obtained 
it at the time of his absorption in Primordial Nature (Prakrti.laya) 
at the end ol the last cycle is undoubted, for in that case he 
Would not have been Prakrti-lina at all) but become a Kevalin. 
It is well-known that Prakrtilaya follows from Vaira@gya, and not 
from Discrimination : “AUN walawa:”. Hence when the 
Prakrtilina retucsns to life at the beginning of the cycle he resumes 
naturally his old position. His lordship is intelligible. But 
whence does he get his Light 2? Of course the Sankhya has its own 
solution to the problem, viz., that the Saving Knowledge had 
already been received during the last Kalpa and that in the 
beginning of the present Kalpa it only matures and asserts itself. 
But the yogzz is not satisfied with this halfway solution. The 
Yoga Sitra declares that the First Teacher, the teacher of even 
the First Enlightened One, is the Supreme Lord Himself: 
“aq Gaqaly Je Baeaaawdae”.F55 He is the Supreme Teacher 
and the Initial Point of alllines of teachers. His name Sampraday a- 
pradyotaka is ihus apt and significant. It is believed that every 
Snstra has been revealed Originally by God whose omniscience 
is realy unlimited (niratisaya). T he Svetisvatara Upanisad says: 
cay afae acaay salauia’, This means that the Teacher of 
Kapila is God Himself. 


(4) The theistic conception of the Mahapasgupatas is next 
described. They hold that God is free from stain (nxzrvlepa\, and 
is the Supreme / gent (Svatantra-Kartta).45& No action, though 
opposed to the moral standard of the world or of the Veda, 
really clings to Him. It is known in Indian Mythology that 
Pagupati holds about His person serpents and fire : this is opposed 
to the customof ihe world. And the besmearing of His body 
with the ashes of burnt-up corpses, together with similar other 
actions described in the holy books of the Pasupatas, is certainly 
against the Vedic sanction. . But in spite of this defiance of Veda, 
He is free from the specific quality, viz., demerit (adharma) which 
such defiance is sure to produce in the case of Ordinary persons; 
aud freedom from demerit implies freedom from suffering. He is 
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thus shown to be above pleasures and pain (bhogaj as well as 
merit and demerit (dharmadharma). What the Pagupatas mean to 
say is that the seed of Karma sprouts forth as merit and demerit 
(dharma and adharma) only when the mental soil is already 
drenched with the waters of Nescience, and not when it is 
rendered barren with its moisture sucked up by the heat of Right 
Knowledge: ‘faeaiamafearafamaiarayal sraist aA SEAT, 
ag aadtiafaziqattaafsaagiaaiq’!57 . This shows that there 


being no Ignorance in God (owing to His Omniscience), merit 
and demerit have no significance for Him. 


Who were these Mahapasupatas ? Varadaraja and Sankara 
Mi:ra say that they were those Pagupatas who practised 
Mahavrata (called Ugravrata in Ch. XIII. 24 of the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita).233 These may be identified with some probability 
with the sect whose tenets are embodied in the Atharva-siras 
Upanisad. It is believed that Siva as Ahirbudhnya fashioned 
Pasupata System#>9 . This system had eight kandas, viz., Pati, 
Pasu, Pasa (of 5 kinds), Suddha-carya, Misra-carya, Deva, Diksa 
and Sayujya. Its philosophical exposition is to be found in 
the Paficartha Dargana (in five chapters, called Pajicadhyayi ) 
attributed to Siva and commented on by Risikara. 


(5) The Saivas are apparently different from the preceding 
sect. They name their object of worship Siva which means ‘one 
who is above the three gZunas and essentially benevolent’. In the 
Padma Tantra?60 Siva is said to have been the author of Kapala 
Suddha Saiva and Pa upata systems#6! . The Saivas are app 
rently those mentioned under Siddhantamarga in the Siva-purancz., 
Vayaviya Samhita #62 . Oneof the most important points on 
which they differ from the Pagupatas is the emphasis they lay upon 
adrsta in the determination of the Divine Will, They hold that 
the Divine Body is absolutely pure, being free from mala and 


karma, and is made up of five mantras forming his five parts-and 
five powers.#6 3 


(6) The Vaisnavas are probably Paficaratras, Bhagavatas 
and Tridaudins. The word Purusottama is evidently reminiscent of 
the Gita, #°* where we find an account of three Purusas, VIZ > 
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lasting happiness and unbounded power, and becomes 
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Ksara Purusa, i.e., ‘Prakrti’, ‘Aksara Purusa, i.e., ‘Purusa’, and the 
third the Supreme Purusa, i.e., Purusottamu, otherwise called 
Paramatma or the Supreme Self. 


(7-8) The views of the Paurdnikas call for no comment. 
But, it is difficult to say what the term Yajiikas really means. 
That they were distinct from the Mim iinsakas is, of course, clear | 
from the latter, being mentioned separately in the same context. 

(9) The term Ksanika Sarvajia as used by Udayana is really 
God conceived as such. It is well-known that Sarvajfia is one of 
the names of the Buddha. The word Ksanika implies that the 
doctrine was of those schools of Buddhism which upheld the 
theory of Universal Flux. The Nihilists are, of course, excluded. 


In Mahayanism the nearest equivalent to the Deity is, as 
is well-known, the Dharmakiya Buddha. The words Amitabha 
and Vairocana are generally used by the followers of the Sukhavati 
Sect. Other names too are sometimes to be found. The Dharma- 
kaya is conceived as a Being, a Spirit, with Will and Intelligence, 
and thus distinct from Suchness ( Bhita-tathata Nirguna-Brahma ). 
It is free from v@san@ and maia, and manifests itself in the world, 
responsive to the call of Karma. The Buddhist philosophers describe 
it as pure, universal, serene and eternal, as a homogeneous unity, 
unlimited and yet embodied in all bodily forms. It is said to 
have unrestricted freedom and infinite power of creation. Under 
the exigencies of Karma it assumes a material body and illu- 
minates all. It is above all contradictions and is possessed of an 
inherent tendency to lead the entire creation to Nirvana. 


(10) There is no room for a Supreme God in the Jain 
religious philosophy. 


The Digambaras believe that every soul passes through 
fourteen stages ( gunasthinas ) on its way to final deliverance. 
The last two are known as Sayogikevalt Gunasthanaka and 
Ayogikevali Gunasthinaka and correspond to Jivanmuhkti and 
Videhamukti respectively. The former represents the stage in 
which the soul gains eternal wisdom, unlimited insight, ever- 


» aS a matter 
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of course, the Guru of the entire Universe, including the devas. 
The third part of Sukla-dhyana is developed in this stage, the first 


two having been already perfected in the preceding stage. Though 


the soul still resides in the body it reaches every part of the 


Universe. On this level of spiritual culture the Jiva is able to 
found sects -( Tirthas ) and thereby become a Tirthankara?®® : 
if only he is inclined towards it and preach the truths revealed 
to him. Such a Jiva, viz., a Tirthankara, is the object of human 
worship. The fourteenth Stage, called by the name of Ayogikevalt, 
is the last in the series, and as soon as this is reached the soul 
realises Nirvana and becomes a Siddha. The Siddha and freed soul, 
together with infinite Others of a 
above the Siddha-gila, descending no more on the lower planes 
and taking no longer any interest in the affairs of the world. 


He has a formless existence, anda body which is neither light 
nor heavy. 


similar order, dwell for ever, 


The term Ntravarana (‘Uncovered’) as used in the text stands 
for the last two Gunasthinas, specially the fourteenth. All the 
ghatikarmans, viz., those which obscure the Jaana and Darsana 
( Jiianavaraniya and Darsanavaraniya ) of the soul and those which 
infatuate it ( Mohaniya and Antaraya | disappear in the twelfth 
stage, so that what are generally known as aghitikarmans ( viz., 
Vedaniya, Ayuh, Nama and Gotra)*60 only remain in the thirteenth. 
These do not obscure the omniscience of the soul, but help to 
keep up the body, and as soon as these are exhausted the body falls 
off. The two kinds of moksa ( Sadeha and Videha ) are known as 
Bhivamoksa and Dravyamoksa respectively. 


The above is a brief resume of the philosophical notions 
of the different sects mentioned by Udayana on the object of their 
worship, which in fact is identical with God. 


Udayana says that there isno question as to Jati, Gotra, 
va and Carana-these are so universal; similarly, he adds, there is 
no doubt on God either, whose extraordinary powers are practically 
recognised by every sect, even by those who profess to ignore His 
existence. Jati is caste, such as Brahmana, Ksattriya, etc.; Gotra 
is the progenitor of a line such as Ka@syapa, etc.; Pravara is the Rst, 


Prava 
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who is elected in a_ sacrifice. Carana is a Vedic recension 
f Sakha ).£87 The question thus arises—what is then the necessity 
of setting forth the Nyaya in support of His existence, the rule 
being “aftera eqiqa: vavaa fafeaa amfag”. The reply is that 
this Nyaya-carcca is of the nature of manana and comes logically 
after sravand. It is, therefore, essentially upasana@ or worship. The 
scriptures are full of descriptions of Isvara and of His Powers and 
Functions. All these have been heard by us from them. But this 
much is not adequate. These must be ratified by reason. The 
intellect or the rational faculty must be convinced by demons- 
tration of the logical grounds in favour of those stated in the 
holy books. Every philosophical work is, from the orthodox 
Indian point of view, an attempt at rational justification of the 
truths embodied in the scriptures.*&8 Philosophy, in the true 
sense of the term, has no right to speculate independently, for 
mere speculation is incapable of leading to the truth. It must be 
faithful to the dictates of the higher authorities. Its only function 
consists in providing proofs for the truths which are already 
revealed in the Sruti, etc., and thus showing that they are not 
inconsistent with reason. It is, therefore, worship. 


There is in brief a five-fold objection to this (ava), 
based on the following grounds: (1) absence of a 
supersensuous ground for the emistence of life after 
death ; (2) the possibility of otherwise (1.¢., without 
admitting God) carrying out the means to another world 
(viz., sacrifice); (3) the existence of proofs demons- 
trating His non-existence; (4) His unreliable character 
as a proof or a source of right knowledge (aframanatva) 
even on the assumption of His existence; (5) absence of 
proofs demonstrating His existence. 


Of these the first alternative is untenable, since — 


IV. The supersensuous ground exists by reason 
of dependence, beginninglessness, variety, universal 


belief, and the restriction of joy and sorrow to each 
individual. 
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Thus this world, full of miseries of various kinds, 
cannot be described as independent. In that case it 
would either be only existent or Only non-existent, but 
would not have an occasional existence, 


Annotation 


It 1s desirable to say a few words about the five-fold 
theoretical objection to the existence of God. These five objections 
are supposed to come from five distinct sources which are 
identified by some With certain Well-known systems, But this 
identification does not scem to be quite reasonable.t&9 Itis 
better to hold that the author has classified all possible anti- 
theistic arguments under five general heads. These anti-theistic 


arguments presuppose a corresponding number of theistic proofs 


current in the schools (Nyiya and Vaisesika). The first objection | 


with which we are just now concerned is evidently from the 
materialists or Carvakas who deny the existence of adrsta, i-e., 
dharma and adharma. The theistic pnilosophers who believe in 
adrsta, whichis a sp:cial quality of the self, find themselves 
compelled under logical stress to postulate the existence of a 
Supreme Self, all-knowing and all-powerful, to account for the 
working or fructification of adrsta, Which cannot work by itself. 
The adrsta being denied, the existence of God as the supervisor 
of adrsta, at once falls to the ground. 


) The Carvaka means to say that the whole argument in 
favour of adrsta centres round the assumption of the causal 
relation. But, adds he, it is a mere assumption having no foun- 
dation in fact. Causality cannot be known through perception, 
for even when the dharmin as such is perceived doubt may persist 
as to its causal character. It is sometimes held that the causal 
relation is ascertained by “azqgeqfatargaaaaiaaearielare’.= 7° 
But this much is in common with the vyabhicariz. The elements of 
invariable character and relevancy ( Ha-auifafeqeqen faaaza- 
afaca ) cannot be assured, being points of dispute. It will thus 
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be clear that perception cannot vouch for causality. As for 
inference the Czrvaka has no faith in its validity as a proof. The 
Carvaka adds : 

= <a ha’ ~ SS c fs 
caqmaa aafacfadt aeafaalsaruaresfad! salataaiad sazald 
TETAA TIT” 
To the CGarvaka, who assumes asat-khyatt for an object not 
rightly cognised, there is no difficulty on the ground that the 
object of denial is unknown. 


The Naiyayika would retort, saying that the alternative of 
the Carvaka is not strong, because its object is imaginary (kalpana 
or asat-khyati). If the Carvaka does not really believe in causality 
how is it that he uses words which are meant to result in the 
genesis of conviction in others para-pratipatti-phalaka-vacana ) ? He 
is bound to land himself in contradictions ( vyaghata ), for the 
more he attempts to demolish causality the more is he entangled 
in its meshes—the more strongly it asserts itself. 


Having said so muchthe Nalyayika proceeds to sum up 
the arguments in support of adrsta. 


It cannot be urged that the world--the effect-— 
proceeds from no cause ( akasmat ). 


V. This (statement, viz., the effect takes plac: 
without a cause) cannot mean denial of cause (hetu) 
nor of production (b/uiz), it cannot mean affirmation 
of production (of the effect) from itself (sua) or from 
something unreal ( anufakhya ). It does not mean 
Spontaneous origination either (svabhava-varnana)-- 
the reason being that the effect is definitely limited. 


If the cause were denied it would involve that the 
production is independent (#vapeksa) and consequently 
perpetual, because (there being no cause on which the 
origin of the effect is to depend) the effect may equally 
appear at all times. If production were denied it would 
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amount to non-production after origin as well as before 
it, for there is no difference between the two states. 
The alternative “from itself” 

effect before its origin is itsel 
unable (aprabhu) 
and effect is one o 
and sequence. 

and consequent. 


is untenable, because the 
f non-existent and hence 
to beget itself. The relation of cause 
f invariableness (niyama) in priority 
One thing cannot be both antecedent 
Sequence is possible only where there 
is difference. If the unreal (Void) were declared a-cause 
(of production), it would Involve the existence of the 


effect before (its production) and consequently the same 
perpetual being (sada@tanatva) again. 


It may, however, be urged : 
‘akasmal’ it is not meant 


production, nor does 
effect being its own ca 


“By the e> pression 
merely to deny the cause oc 
it mean the affirmation of the 


use or being caused by the unreal— 
but, we hold that the product is by nature associated 


with a fixed time, just as it is naturally associated with 
a fixed point of space.” The Naiyayika replies : “We say 
‘No’, because the denial of limit (in time) or of fixedness 
of limit (in time) would be subversive of occasionalness 
( kadacitkatva), For occasionalness does not consist 
merely in the existence at a succeeding moment, but such 
€-istence together with prior non-existence. In case the 
limit (in time ) is admitted, this upper or prior limit is 
known as ‘cause’ (het). 


“Well?’, 
itself be the ]j 
Naiyayika), 


(says the Carvaka), “let prior non-existence 
mit sought.” To this it is replied (by the 
“No. Because others also (other positive 
things also) exist at the same time (with prior non- 
existence), If they did not exist it would not be possible 
to know the non-existence itself, Hence the effect has 
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not that alone (prior non-existence alone) as its limit 
(because the positive entities also will be limits in an 
equal sense), there being no difference (between the 
two cases), 


If prior non-existence, independent (nivapeksa) of 
anything else, is declared a limit, in that case it would 
imply the existence of the effect as being due to that 
limit even before. If it is held by the Carvaka “let there 
be any number of limits, but they are not required or 
resorted to (apeksiiah), and this is the meaning of the 
term svabhava, the reply by the Naiyayika is as follows— 
“What is meant by saying ‘they are not required’ ? Is it 
meant (i) that they are not invariable (niyata), or 
(11) that though they are invariable they are not active 
(upakaraka)? Inthe first case, there being no deter- 
minant, smoke could have donkey also as its limit, just as 
it has fire as its limit. In the second case, what is 
the use of another action, for the meaning of dependence 
is nothing but invariable character, and this again 1s 
oi the nature of cause; and such a doctrine of Svabhava 
is favoured (by us).” 


The Carvaka says: “The Svabhavavada which we 
hold has its analogy in the restriction (”zyama) of the 
Svabhava or nature of eternal things. It is not proper 
to say why should noi the nature (éativa) of everything 
be accidental (@kasmika), just as the nature of @kaga 
(viz., @a@satva) is accidental ?”’ Naiyayika replies, “No. 
The word ‘nature’ (Svabha@va) would lose its peculiar sense 
if it were common to all. One thing cannot be of 
multiple nature, for this would involve contradiction”. 
The Carvaka—‘‘Well, in the same manner in the present 
case also there would be contradiction by admitting 
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occasionalness (kadacitkatva) as the nature (Svabhava) of a 
thing which is eternal (sarvad@ bhavatah): thus the solution 
is identical.” The Naiyayika replies: ‘‘Not identical. 
Because there would be self-contradiction if the effect were 


assumed to be without any limit or without a fixed limit. 
The assumption of a fixed limit, however, is to fall back 
upon the theory of causality.’’ 


Annotation 


The 4th Karika enumerates five reasons in favour of the 


€Xistence of adrsta, The subsequent karikas take up each of them 
Mm turn and expand the ideas. 


The first reason stated is stipeksatva. 


It is said that the world 
Which comes intO existence occasional] 


y cannot but have an 
€xirinsic ground for its occasional character. Had it been self- 


dependent, so far as its existence is concerned, t 
relation with anything other than itself, it wo 
eternal existence or an eternal non-existence. 


hat is, if it had no 
uld either have an 
But as a matter of 


Observed fact we cannot Say, in an absolute sense, that the world - 


is or that it isnot. Being or nonebeing is relative in it. In other 
words, the world, having no existence at first, springs into 
existence later, and returns to non-existence subsequently. Thus 
we can neither affirm that it always exists (for in the past and in 
the future it does not exist), nor that it never exists (for in the 
Present it does exist). Hence we say that it sometimes exists, 
meaning that sometimes it does not exist. This is the meaning of 
~occasionalness or contingency of phenomena. 


Now this contingency is a fact of observation and admitted 
by all. This proves that the world, every effect, depends upon 
something else for its existence. Then again it should be 
remembered that it has varieties of painful ( anekavidha 
duhkhamaya)#71 experience involved, These varieties as well as 
the contingency are positive evidences to show that the world, i.€., 


the effect, is not nivapeksa or independent : that on which it has 
to depend is its cause. 
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We have noted before that the Carvaka does not believe in 
causality. The Naiyiyika, therefore, sets himselt at the very outset 
to the task of establishing the causal relation. This he does by 
a process of inference based upon the observation of change. 
Udayana’s argument in this connection, especially his language, 
is reminiscent of Dharmakirti. Udayana says : : 


caar (i.c., darter facta ) eada a ead al a g Bafa eae”. 
Dharmak'rti says : 


faa aqranard ar salweata dare | 
TIAA fe wlarat Hrarfaewaqageaa: 1” 


The opponent puts forwarda different explanation of the 
fact of contingency (kadacitkatua), so that the reasoning of the 
Naiyayika is vitiated. Thus, it is urged that the effect comes 
into existence (bhavati) from no thing (akasmat). 


Now the statement ‘akasmat bhavat:’ which the opponent 
makes, has to be analysed. The particle ‘2’ may have a negative 
sense (prattsedhartha) or a positive sense (paryudasartha). In either 
case it may be syntactically related to kasmat or to bhavati. Thus, 
(i) taking kasma@tin the sense of a cause and ‘a’ as a negative 
particle related to it, we have the meaning ‘originating (bhavana) 
without a cause’. (ii) Again, if we take ‘a’ as before and connect i 
with the verb bhavati, we have th: meaning ‘not originating at 
all’. (iii-iv) If the negative particle is taken in the sense of 
paryudasa, which implies the affirmation of something other than 
what is actually denied, and if it is related to kasmat, we have the 
meaving ‘originating from what is different from what is other 
than itself (i.e., the effect)’, i.e., originating from what is 
identical with itself or from the Unreal. Now all these four 
meanings are etymologically possible—they may be derived in the 
usual manner. (v) But the word ‘akasmat’ may also be supposed 
to be an underived ‘avyutpanna) word, like Asvakarna, conveying 
the sense ‘by nature’, so that it would be ¥ainto hunt for 
an etymology. : 


These five interpretations of the word ‘akasmap? represent 
indeed five distinct metaphysical Positions in Opposition to the 


39 
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causal theory. It should be remembered that there is no question 
as to the contingency of phenomena, but Only io the way in 
which the fact is to be accounted for. The causalists set forth 
the principie of causality as the only adequate explanation of the 
dependence (sapeksatva} involved in the contingency, while the 


anti-causalists come forward with 


their own views on the 
question. 


(i) At the very outset-we are confronted with the school 
which holds that phenomena have no cause. 


These are the 
Ahetuviadins. Probakly 


the doctrine discussed in the Nyaya Satras 
IV. 1. 22-24 is an aspect of this wider view.#72 


(11) The second school denies production altogether. It is 


difficult to supply the historical Setting of this view, but We may 
Probably trace it to a form of Safvatavade Or to the Satkaryavada 
of Sankhya, 

(111) The thicd alternative represents the view that there is 
no difference between the cause and the effect. 
in fact its own cause. 


Every effect is 

(iv The fourth view is that of the school which holds the 
asat to be the cause. The text has anupakhya which is supposed 
to mean ‘unreal’ (nirdharmaka, alika), ‘non-existent’. This doctrine 


is probably the same as_ the one discussed in Nyaya Satras IV. 
'. 14-18.473 | 


Regarding the first view nothing requires to be said at 
present. So with the second. The third view is rejected on the 
ground that since an effect cannot have existed before its origin, 
it cannot possibly be maintained as the cause of itself. The 
identity of cause and effect is an absurdity. And to admit 
causality of a non-existent thing is to admit the existence of the 
effect before its origin and after its destruction: and this would 
be inconsistent with the non-perception of the effect before and 


after. This identity would lead to a further contradiction in that 
it would be opposed to the testimony of causality as established 


by experience, viz., that those who are in need of an effect, e-g-, 
a cloth, are found to take up, not the effect itself which does not 
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yet exist, but the materials, e.g., the threads, etc., which are 
temporally antecedent to it. Whatever view one may hold of the 
causal notion it is beyond question that there must be some sort 
of time-sequence between the cause and the effect, and this 


sequence is absent in the unity of cause and effect. 


(iv) The objections to the fourth view are: (a) that the 
unreal ( anupakhya ) can have no pragmatic eff iciency ( arthakriya- 
janakatva )and(b) that it leads to the absurdity of perpetual 
existence of the product. Vardhamana says : 


CAAT MAN: AAATATTBIYTA AAT: = RATE waeqarfa- 
BUT TAT - 
This means that if the moment prior to the origin of the 
product were identical with the moment subsequent to the unreal 
( anupakhya ), which is maintained as the cause of this product, 
it would be the substr ate of this product—-which is a contradi- 
ction in terms. Moreover, extending this analogy we shall find 
that the product was always in existence in the past. 


(v) The most interesting doctrine, however, is the view 
of the Svabhavavadins. Udayana gives a brief account of these 
philosophers’ doctrines, though only to refute them. Svabhavavada 
in a certain sense has to be admitted by all thinkers in the last 
‘resort. It is Well-known that a product, e.g., Jar, inheres in its 
material cause, ¢.g., Rapala, according to Naiyayika. But, it 
may be asked : Why does not the jar, for instance, inhere in the 
threads ? In plain language, why is the effect produced from 
one kind of cause rather than from another ? What is the inner 
meaning of upadana-niyama, which is a fact of general expe- 
rience ? The Naiysyika’s analysis, acute as it is, fails to provide 
the right solution to this question. Another example may be 
taken by Way of illustration. In Nyaya-Vaicesika, Universals 
( Samanya ) are declared to be eternal and omnipresent. 
But how is it that they are not manifested always and 
everywhere ? Of course, there are certain conditions which deter- 
mine and limit their manifestation, A universal, for example, 
in so far as it inheres in a whole { avayavi) is revealed by the 
peculiar collocation of the parts ( avayava-samsthainavisesa, akrti ) 
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constituting that whole ( avayavi ). In other words, as Nyaya 
Sutra expressly states, the relation between a particular uni- 
versal ( Samanya, Jatt ) and a particular collocation ( akrtz ) is 
one of vyangya vyaijaka-bhava. Now the question arises ~ what 
determines this vyangya-vyanjaka-bhava? To be plain, how is one 
jatt manifested through one @krti and not through another ? 
Why does not kambu-grivadi-mattva reveal gotva instead of 
ghatatva ? What is the root of the correspondence between a 
jatt and an Gkrti? The Naiyayika cannot furnish an adequate 
rational answer to this question, Similarly on every problem 
and in every system the last solution is never to be found. Ana- 
lysis, however searching, may go deeper and deeper, but it is 
hopelessly impotent in the face of the ultimate problems. The only 
answer, if answer it could be called, is to fall back upon the 
nature of the thing ( vastu-svabhiva) about which no further 


question is permissible—vastu-sakterapar yanuyojyatvat. Thus, says 
the Kandali.474- © | 


c~ 


“ET le Gast Sat waa) azaeqaMas zh qeaila 


bas) ct ~ ~ 7 ~ ~ ~ 
aaata, Wad; Cig BUlqesdiat afm ad a: faa eq qada 
anata, wWaq’. 


Call it Svabhava or Mahima or Sakti or by any other name, 
1tis the last irreducible surd in all causal analysis, philoso- 
Phical or scientific. Elsewhere too Sridhara observes : 


Sava favttqaaeafari sanrasta aaaf aaa aea- 
TARY TG, warad & aorafataistrafseale aaaaar 
Ratgia 1 wea aaNaitaaiaa feaniqqa: | aa aedarmaqeasfy a-aqa- 
Stara a] qzanaial a gatteg, agefaaascarafa apranifa- 
MARIS Tiaras faaa afger fir’. 47 5 


= 


NOTES 


. Cf. Suali, p. 129; Lingapurana, Ghap. 24, Raja¢ekhara, 
Saddar’ana-samuccaya ( Vaisesika Darsana, 30), p. 12; 
Pra. astapzda-bhasya, p. 329. 

. warqread fata: a fezaaivalesa: etc, ( Bib. Ind. Ed., p. 51, Nat- 
yayikamatar 13 ); cf. Gunaratna, p. 91. 


See, Gunaratna, p. 51. These Pagupatas are called J atadhari, 
Saivas or Mahesvaras in Ratnaprabha and Anandagiri (under 
Vedanta Sutra 2. 2. 37-41;) cf. Gunaratna, pp. 49-90. 


A detailed exposition and examination. of the doctrines of 
this Philosophy, together with a discussion as to the place 
of this system in the History of Indian Thought in gereral, 
will appear in my forthcoming Monograph on Nyaya Vaise- 
sika Philosophy ( Part II )- 


5. Non quaero intellegere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam. 


_ The word for philosophy in India variousiy appears as 
Nyaya, Anviksiki, etc. cf. Nyaya-varttika, p. 13. The statement 
on p. 12, viz, “aaafeaarafratfaat aieatfarat’ implies that 
philosophy is meant for dispelling doubts on the principle 
that ‘AIaTeoa 7 faoila sala: Tata. A categorical enunciation 
of the truths is not its province—it deals with reasons of 


things: 


Cf. Madhusadana: “az saadsiaard saad faarqralstea | 

agaraqnaraanaa afa faa yada | asa azieatal walea- 
Sait anramafaqgagRl wwIMETSagR Aeg_sad | TATA: 
sqruaat wanfraal, WaaTaisarnaat g aaafractcaraa feeat | 
agasarafe fagttaaran fasta, ar fafgearata faofead i az- 
asag Yate vdaedasadaAMAalraeTansaraaenghaaget 
afeaee alaragetgafa” —Advaitaratna-raksa ( Nirnaya 
Sagar Ed. ), p. 44-45. 
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8. Quoted from his Prasthana-bheda, a fragment which forms a 
part of his commentary on the Mahimnalistotra. See, Nir. 
Sag. Ed, of the Stotra, p. 22 (no. 7), 


9. II. 60-64. 
10. Jayanarayana Ed., pp. 96-97. 


1}. Mahimnahstotra, pp. 11-23 ( Nir. Sag. Ed. ), 
12. p. 16, sztra 8. 


13. Cf, “afazq fg uTadt qegqa a: ANA ’?, as quoted in Upaskara, 
under Vedanta Satra 7. 2: 26. 


14. The principle of causality is a self- 


of this would lead to the absurdities of what in technical 
language would be called Svobhava-vada and Yadrecha-vada. 


15. Nyaya-bhasya 4, 1. 9. 


16. The etymological structure oy the word vyakti (manifes- 


tation) shows that the individual is conceived as a manifestation 


only, implying that the Universal ( Jati 


) as such is unmani- 
fested. 


17. The Sahkhya-Yoga is an advocate of Satkaryavada’and denies 


the necessity of assuming a real independent Universal. The 
individual is considered to consist of a two-fold aspect (cf. the 
view of the Indifferentists, e.g-, Adelard of Bath), viz., the 
generic and the specific (sGmany a-visesatmaka) and has an eternal 
eXistence per se. What is popularly called production is only 
manifestation (Guirbhava), i.e., descent as it were from the 
Eternal Plane into the realm of Time, And as all manifestation 
is relative, it means that in an absolute sense, i.e., from the 
standpoint of God or Yuktayogz, there is nothing like production 
or creation. In Eternity on the Divine Plane—there can be 
no ‘motion’? and consequently no flux. Causality, implying 
succession, is a category in Time. The Nyaya-Vaivesika, me 
the other hand, being a representative of Asatkarya-vada is 
constrained to admit the non-existence of the individual before 
its production and after its destruction. But along with this 
he is bound to ascribe eternal existence to the Universal. 











evident principle. Denial , 


“A 





18. 


19. 
20. 


2 


—" 


22: 
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Otherwise his position would be like that of the Buddhist 
Realist who rejects the reality of both the Concrete Individual 
(cf. Samghata-vada) as well as of the Abstract Universal (cf. 
Apoha-viada). 


This shows that there is no form in matter during the period 
of dissolution. In the Sankhya also Matter is described in 
its primary state as undifferentiated and formless (avyakria 
Prakrtih). According to both it is indeterminate and super- 
sensuous (atindriya). 


Cf. Dr. Seal’s ‘“The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus’’. 


There is no room for Chance ( Akasmikatva-vada) in philosophy. 
The different doctrines of Chance, viz., Niyati-vada, Kala- 
vada, Yadrecha-vada and Svabhava-vada have been rejected, 


. This excludes the case of the Yogins who are able to expe- 


rience the pleasure and pain of any body whatsoever as if 
they were their own. But then this experience would not be 
called bhoga at all and is not the result of his prior Karma. 
Hence bhoga=svasukha-duhkha-saksatkarah. Of. Nyaya-varttika- 
tatparya-tika, p. 357 : “afta fe WHlTasaawraw aiiawy, 4 
fe Ba wifara:”. 


Cf. Nyaya-mafjar’, p. 511: “gqdert meafraquaninaag 
grat Wawasan fawaga geea gaged ca aft qaga 
wqsaaiata’. 


. Udayana approaches the problem from a slighty ditferent 


pom of view : “aq aleaa: HBTS: BAA RAAT Bla: favafgia 
ATMA «= HAadigavisqarad, aACaAAMIetazelfa”—Nyzya- 
kusumafijali (Ben. Ed.), Ch. V, p. 47. 


24. Cf. Nyaya-kandali, p. 281: “a: sal almistdtaraimaafaar 


aaa Tae a Taras: yqaaaafaafuacad a 
sfagty”. : 


25. p. 3 (Ben. Ed.). 


26. (a) “siafaatora aaafataata daraaaatiaart ar aeicio’” 


—Varadaraja. 
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(b) “faatnardt aafaeenquafierninay 3 Blaeqey’’ — 
Gunananda. 
27. The aphorism appears as a quotation in Vy 


asa’s commentary 
on YogaSitras, thus: “arfefaat 


q fratufaaafag BVIANT ATA 


TATE MIA ast Ma’. Both Vacaspati and 
_| Vijfianabhiksu attribute it to Pafica‘ikha. 
28. Verse 63. 


V.carisaeia arnfata qe 
aaa: FHT ta’’—Kusuman jali, 
Here the bodies of the Teacher an 
being created for Purposes of gui 


Teeaa a fey aaa eral fa saz 
(Ben. Ed.), Chap. II, p. 53. 
d the Pupil are both Divine, 
dance of humanity. | 


$0. Cf. Gaiigesa’s I{varanumana, PP- 84-85 (Bib. Ed.). 


31, Sometimes an objection is raised: The J 004, im, 96 for we he ie a 
Jiva, albeit endowed with Yogic. powers, 
(Pradesika) and i 


Occupy different 
4.4.15. 


32. Under Satra |. I. 20. 


33. This is the Vetulyaka theory. Cf. Kathivatthu, XVIII. 1. 2. 
34. Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 33. 


35. Commentary on Nyaya Sitra 3. 2. 20, p.- 115 (Jivananda 
Ed.). 


36. STaUaTaTAMAE sale miaraasdar fagaigaral- 
Takata sega gee | fay fandisraareaaaia- 
AAs Ba gay VERIMAATEy) anfssmaaqa fakrras- 
wit fataaearar cata TEL BMI gaara fatadta ga7 
WSBT wesw fafa’—p. 83 (Bib. Ed.). 


37. C£. Bhamati under Vedanta Sitra 4. 4. lls 
nandi, pp, 969-570. 


38. 10. 33. 29. 


Gauda-Brahma- 


39. Cf. Bhagavata, 10. 69, 2, 
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40. See. Laghu-Bhigavatimrta, 1. 21. 
41. Bhamati, p. 249 (Nirnaya Sagar Ed.). 


42. In elucidation of this point I extract the following from the 
excellent commentary on the Pajicasikha Satras by Svami 
Hariharananda Aranya of Kapiligrama: ‘‘When a great Yog}, 
by subduing all passions and attachments and being perfectly 
disillusioned, destroys all Samskaras or mental accretions (the 
dureé of Bergson), then by a conscious effort of the will he can 


————————EEEE——— r 
—nehiie ———  ———— a 


stop all psychosis, nay obliterate the empiric ego or pheno- 
menal existence, for all times to come, if he desires it. This 
state is Katvalya Nirvana. After realising Nirvaza, but before 
having gone permanently to that state, if there be any reason 
(the only reason in this case is his desire to do good to others) 
for continuing phenomenal existence, then the Yog: may do so 
by relaxing Nirodha Samadhi or the mentation stopping effort, 
and creating anew the necessary faculties of thinking. The 
potential energy of the mind having been dissipated or the 
dureé destroyed, these faculties (Nirmana-cittam) are to be 
considered as new formations. The term Nirmana-cittam or 
Created Mind isa well-known Yogic term. This term is also | 
found in the Pali Scriptures, and the Buddhists also explain | 
in this way the continued postenirvanic activities of the 

Buddha or Arhat after he has attained Nirvana” ,pp. 6-7. 








Cf. also his notes on the Yoga-bhasya under Satras 4. 4-5, 
p. 233. 


43. Yoga Sitra IV, 


44. Cf. also Satkaracarya: “wHpqAalsgaaiet AAACHITAT TTT TATA 
aaagerar, assaf: aseg a aaaifaaaraaisia azarae 
ger 1 wa a alaaeag alftaraatsadivaanisar’—Bhasya 
under Vedanta Satra 4. 4. 15. 


45. For some interesting notes on this subject, see, Vijfiana- 
phiksu, Yoga-varttika, pp. 262-263 ( Ben. Ed. }. 


46. “alalaze waar aa afte: aaaaifcreqarad sara 
agfea daa: a afaea arqqnaeqiacsa anfaaraseronfsessas- 


40) 
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ame afadisafaarearaan MAMA zea 
wMNg taeda: fadioimacaadty 
gupta’s [svara- 


feqata aq wana 
GOUlz Tada aaadtfa’’—A bhinava- 
pratyabhi)fia-vimargini, 1. 5.8, pp. 184-185. 
a A T his is a general statemen 
_, the Free Will of the Enli 
_ Nirmanakaya as well. 


tof all creation proceeding from 
ghtened One and is applicable to 


47. CE. Bodhisattvabhimi, I.v—«fadega faatot faalnfia 
. Wasa. 
48. See, Laghu-Bhagavatamrta; Jiva Gosvami, Satsandarbha; 


=5 ‘Calianya-caritamrta; B. N. Seal, ‘Vaishnavism and Chris- 
tlanity’, pp. 64-66. 


49. Nariyana Tirtha in his Bhakti-candriki takes it to be a case 
_ of Avatara rather than Vyaha. 


30.Rg. V. S., VI. 47. 18. 





51. XII. 67, 


52, CL wisn Hariharinanda’s ‘Introduction to Paficasgikha’, pp. 
“2-4. The only argument which Dr. Garbe (Sankhya und 
__, Yoga, p. 3) advances against the high antiquity of Pajicagikha 
~~ is what he considers to be the linguistic testimony of his 
fragments. But this isa highly questionable testimony on 

‘© = Which. diversities of opinion are possible. But even if this be 
conceded there can be no denying the fact that Paficagikha 
was pre-Christian, at least prior to Asvaghosa, in age (Cf. 
Dr. Belvalkar’s Paper on the Mathara-vrtti in Bhandarkar 

be ‘-Memoria] Volume, p..180. fn, 2, where he seems inclined to 
~ Claim for PaficaSikha a period before 200 B.C. ). 7 Ih support 
~\ Of the’ great antiquity of this Acarya it may be pointed out 
that one of the works of Paficasikha, viz,, Sastitantra ( Vacas- 
Pati’s ascription of it. to Varsaganya in Bhamation 2. 1.3. 
may be an oversight) was known to early Jain literature, e. g., 
Bhagavati-satra (see, Weber, Bhagavati IT,’ pp. 246-248). 

ow" Dte Keith also in his recent Work on “The Sankhya System’ 
seems to make Paficasikha a comparatively late author, placing 

him with Dr. Garbe (Sankhya Philosophie, p- 34) in the first 
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century A.D. or evena century later (p. 43). We propose 
to deal with the arguments of Keith at length in a separate 
paper, 

53. Mahibharata, AnuSisana-parva, XVIII. 75. 
54. Bangavisi Ed., p. 1883. 

55. Cowell & Neil’s Ed., pp. 162 & 166. 

56. 9. 63. 


57. Cf. Also Poussin, ‘The Three Bodies of a Buddha’, in J. R. 
A. S.; 1906, p. 968. For some interesting noteson Nermana- 
kaya, see also D.T. Suzuki, ‘Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism’, 
pp. 73,257,268; W.M. Mc. Govern, ‘An Introduction to 
Mahayana Buddhism’, pp. 75-98. 


58. A Gatalogue of this collection originally in ‘possession. of the 
late Mm. Pandit Vindhyesvari Prasida Dvivedin, Assistant 
Librarian, Government Sanskrit Library, Benares, has now 
been printed and published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 


59. See, Peterson’s Catalogue, p. 44, No. 1067 and pp. 78-80, 
extract No, 225. 


60. Because the author himself understands As@ as representing 
light elsewhere. Cf. «aqezrrenfgqurarl ean Aerqeseaararrsy ’ ( verse 
5 of benediction ). 


61. Panini in his Satra IV. 3-110, refers to one Parasarya as the 
author of a Bhiksu-satra—a word which denotes Vedanta or 
Brahma-sitra. 


62. Cf. foot-notes to the text following, 
63. The Sutras 1.1.4 and 2.1.1 read together imply that the 
word uipatti is to be understood as ‘manifestation’, and not 


‘production’. 
64, 1. 4. 134-137. 
65. XII. 13-14. 


66. Cf. ‘Rat eft Gaus fraaqdaalraay 
afmaatieziatia sttasoreffort = war’ 
—Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu, 1. 1. 28- 
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67. This would remind one of the following sloka in the 
Bhagavata : 


“aisaaaisalataaieag AAA | 
aaa a Yelka iat aaad aan wv” 


68. The word brahma as referring to happiness in this context 
must be understood in the sense of Para-brahmainanda and not 
Paramesthyananda. Cf. Jiva Gosvami: “graqoiteaa qieacsaratfa 
GT saedag, Waa AeA aaTa Atamaarfeg afaga.” 


Cf, also Svayambhuvagama : 


“FAAP AATAAT MA Wal wal ana: 
AeA, Bllaqnissa sea AIT: AN HSHa Ta: 2? 


—Quoted in Ridhi-tattva-sudhi-nidhi, Ms. in possession of 
the writer, fol. 10 a. 


69. “ekafeaerea: aat qrarfefaga: | 
BRAVA T yaaa aeHazarar: 1 





70. The reason why Bopadeva mentions kama and other forbidden 
vuritis of the mind as possible means to Bhakti is thus given: 


“PMN SUF AA ARs aq ARARAZ AA: | 
aaa aged) = feat azacaaafa aan” i 


Hem dri points out that these vrétis being natural (equra- 
fag) there is no possibility of injunction. Injunction ( vidht ) 
is Operative only where the object is not natural. Hemadri 
observes that even though kama, etc., are forbidden such is 
the natural potency of the Supreme Lord that if they are 
directed towards Him they will enable the soul to shake off 
'ts burden of sin and secure union with Him. Loving mercy 
anid Lordship constitute the nature of God, so that the Dhaktas 
nERENVE their desired fruits from Him by the mere fact of 
having their thoughts fixed upon Him and not by resorting 
tO any particular means : ‘Sean fe ZInfsay ayaa Baalg 


winhtentasanter wea ws saa, 7 TaafenwMafa’. It is 
jmmaterial whether the means adopted are enjoined in the 


Sastras or forbidden. The one thing needful is the concentra- 
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tion of one’s thoughts on Him. And this alone forms the essence 
of bhakii. C£. «Fa Fargas aa: Hort faawta’. | 
71. This refers to the view of a school of Alankara. Gf. Kavya- 
prakasa, IV, Karika 48. 
72. Cf “qraaag saafa vfaat fraaa: 
qtieardalitagy aATada! Tad gaa | 
quid = wafa |= WRATAGaGT 
gut wie: WEI za gfa Tatearga avr: 11 — 
Quoted in commentary on Sahityasara, p. 130 ( Nirnaya 
Sagar Ed. ) 
73-74. Cf Muktaphala, Chap. XI: “a@ aaa am: aalaaed sagas — 
: ; S 2 
watia  afeifearfafear ai ahawaera eRaRITHRTTTI_UaAs- 
AUWAM FA TBaIaN TSI gary’ - 





75. Cf. Muktiphala, Chap. V: BT PAT azar’. 


76. Cf. Ibid, loc. cit. : “arRaat Far—eaaatat facositaat fafe- 
fazequt a”. This is based on Bhagavata 3. 29. 10. 


77. Cf. Ibid, loc. cit.: “usat Fai—faaatat aaisal taaaqtat a”. 
Cf. Bhagavata 3. 29. 8. 

7g. Cf. Ibid, loc. cits: ‘“ataat 2ai—fearat aarat areatat a”. 
Cf. Bhagavata 3. 29. 8. 


79. Inthe Muktaphala this has been called Nizguna Bhakit. Its 
scriptural basis is Bhagavata 3. 29. 11: “qaquataarar’, etc, 





g0. Gf. Muktaphala, loc. cit. : “Hiatal AaI—TAAT AeA sTaTAT | 
aq, aaaarae’, Cf, Bhagavata 11. 2. 45-47. 


81-82. These two Satras sum up the author’s views on the four 
kinds of the so-called ‘forbidden bhakti’? as mentioned in the 
Muktaphala, Chap. V. They are named: (1) Kamaja, | 
(2) Duesaja, (3) Bhayaja and (4) Snehaja. Hemadri explains 
Kama as “qeaftagtatat aqerat at fear aget gifaafea”, 

Dvesa and bhaya mean, of course, malice (apritt) and fear (trdsa), 
Sneha is distinguished from kama and interpreted as ‘“afaepets: 
qweq7aaiaa: fadaaeq :’’. As examples of the types of ‘forbidden 
bhakti’. may be mentioned respectively the names of (1) Gopis, 
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(2) Si/upala, (3) Karisa and (4) Yudhisthira, etc., and 
the Vrsnis. 
83. Cf. Bhagavata IX: 
AE WHIT AAT aeaaea ga fea 
aise  wadlaaiia: y 
. ufa faageza: araa: aaetaa: | 
aal Galta at waza afeaa: aeafs aarp 
84. This is apparently the so-called Kantha-kipa mentioned in 
the Yoga-sitra 3. 30. 


85. Could this term mean Parnahant@ or Parahanta of the Trika 
and Tripura Systems of philosophy ? 


86. Sixteen lobes, according to 


‘The Serpent Power’, p. 146. 
87. White only, 


according to the Ms. 
88. Amda Sakti, according to the Ms. 
89. According to the Ms. the Brahma 


Bhramara-guha and consists of 10 


Maunins are incessantly 
Ajapa. 


-cakra is really within the 
8 lobes in which the great 
occupied with the repetitions of 


90. The Ms. calls the Devati Acintyantaha and the Sakti Avyakta. 
91. Dr. B. N. Seal, 
p- 221; Avalon, 
92. “stead Veiga Eqalaaasea | 
PASTS faiat qe saa sata? — 


Quoted by Bhaskara in his Varivasya-rahasya (commentary 
om Verse 51), p. 94 (Calcutta Ed.). 


93. Of, “atazR Ge Fat”, etc.—Gita. 


‘The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus’, 
‘The Serpent Power’, p- 146. 


94. See, ‘Introduction to the Pranava-gita’, In ‘The Serpent 
Power’, p, 130, the Susumna is said to terminate at the twelve- 
petalled 


10tus in the Pericarp of the Sahasrara, The Mandala 
Brahmanopanisad and its Raja-Yoga Bhasya refer to the 
Susumna €nding in the Brahma-ran dhra (Mysore Ed.,, p..9)- 
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95. “aka ves fram a faearaed fagetaa 
aga afgat adt afefaaraariqat 1 
FAH Ad: way” | 
96. The date of Brahmananda is not known. But as he refers to 
Narayana Tirtha in his commentary on the Hatha-yoga- 
pradipika (1.4), he must have lived in the beginning of the 
18th century or even later. 
97. Ibid. 


98. On Hatha-yoga-pradipika 1. 5-9. 
99. Cf. ‘Jalandhara-stotra’ attributed to Sabala. 


100. In the ‘Ananta-vakya’ attributed to Carpata, he is called a 
Raja “aaqaad acfa ada wate’), that is, a prince of royal 
heritage. In the ‘Maha- ‘Santa-vakya’ Mayanamat! calls him 
her brother. 


101. About Goga several traditions are in existence, viz.:(1) He 
was the sonof a Chauhan King of Bagar in Rajputana— 
born by the grace of Goraksanatha; (2) he lived about 
1150 A. D.; (3) he was a contemporary of Prthvi Raja 
Chauhan; (4) he was a great warrior and was killed with 
his son in a battle with Mahmud of Ghazni in 1024 A. D. 


102. Rama Sinha was of ‘Gauda-jati’ ! Jalandhara showed him 
Grace on the bank of the river ‘Kaliya’. 


103. It is said that Jalandhara showed special favour to Bhima 


and transmitted to him all the Yogic Powers (Rddhayah) at - 


once. The name of one Bhima occurs on the list of Siddhas 
furnished in the Varna.ratn‘ikara. 


; 104. The name appears in tHe ‘Mahi-santa-vakya’ as well as in 
Marathi traditions. In the Hindi version of the story 
Triloka-candra has been corrupted into Tilaka Canda. 
In some early Bengali works the name occurs as Trailokya- 
candra. 


105. Adinatha: “a@qaratg aa art atfea arfea oat vik Viveka- 
martayda : “awater eact fret: qrafaead”, 


106. 1. 4. 


gt tates ities 
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107. It may be remembered in this connection that some of the 
Hatha practices are associated with the names of certain 


historical persons of this school, e.g., Matsyendrasana, 


Padmasana {approved, according to Brahminanda, by 


Matsyendra, etc.) with Matsyendra: the Jalandharaebandha 
with Jalandhara-natha, and so forth. 


108. Hatha-yoga-pradipika 1.1; AdinAtha taught this Vidya to 
Parvati, as described in the Mahik 
works: “falta snfgamadt ests 
fag: ’—Jyotsna. 


ala-yoga-Sastra and other 
aga aeermainatearat 


109. Cf. Yogi Yajiavalkya: 


‘fewaqaal airer ae wea: ge,” 
where Raja-yoga is attrib 


uted to Hiranyagarbha. 
110. The School of Markandeya recognised eight angas of Yoga, 
but the latter School eliminated yama and 


niyama from 
Yoganga proper and réduced the number to Sx. 


111. The four aspects of Hatha- 


yoga are: (a) Asana, (b) Kum- 
bhaka or Pranayama, 


(c) Mudra and (d) Néa@danusandhana : 
“Mad aap faq BRIA BIT ayy | ay WWegaraag’. Pratya- 
hara, Dharani, Dhyana and Samadhi, as enunciated in Yoga 
treatises, would come under the fourth head. 


112. Read in this connection the Paper on ‘‘The Doctrine of 
Pratibha in Indian Philosophy” by the present writer in the 
‘Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute’, Poona. 


113. Siddha-siddhanta-sangraha, IV. 37. 
114. Amaraugha-Sasana_ attributed to Goraksanatha : “‘qaq @ 


qwaimsard Hla a aaumcsaaaalset 


qhonimguaqanfser, weet araisearas: gat afeongeatee:, 


aa qAST aMAatage aa qlanen caoraagz— saa 
qraedt sqafeqdy”. 


115, Verse 64. 
116. Yogabija, p. 159-160. 
117. Gi. Yogabija, verse 31 : 


“amiagl fare at saat fafaateqa: | 
fat ata aaise a met wud feat uy” 
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; _ a Oe ANS 
The Sarva-siddhinta-sangraha, -attributed to Sankaracairya, 


declares the Yoga view thus: “TaqMan afta: wie 


MAMA’ etc., Pataijali-paksa, verses 4 et seq. 
118. Phe Rasa-hrdaya says : 


<F Gaal ewiiaiest Ts star: | : 
qzad wafagt aang: fase aaa’ i 
The body referred to here is the immortal (nftya), divine 
body (dzvya-ianz), produced from Rasa (mercury and Abhraka 
(mica). ‘The 18 varieties of Rasakarma, known as 18 Samskaras, 
have to be gone through before the desired perfection in the 
mercury can be obtained. 


. ‘ ‘ ° iN ~ . iN 
119.C%. ‘a@eme et 2é arg qMarqasata gad ez Teawsiie- 
wafa’’--Sarva-dar.’ana-saigraha, Rase‘vara Section. Here 
the practice of Yoga is evidently in the sense of Raja-yoga. 


120. Cf. Rasa-hrdaya : 


“qiwaraeianey:  e@aleafaateraeaqaes: | 
waltaiscaenitaaar: aiifa fe segater”? i 


| In the ‘Gop’candrera Sanyisa’ by Sukur Muhammad 
we read : 


(1) ‘ge Wits alet anz ey ea” (HPQ =— THe = body). 
(2) Safa gaz at aay ea BIT”. 
(3) Casa ATT TIA TT eza AAT’. 


All these passages tend to show that the principal 
instruction given to. the disciple in the school of the Nathas 
is ‘to make the body immortal. In the ‘Goraksavijaya’ of 
Shaikh Faizulla, there are similar statements, some of which 
are quoted at random : 


(1) “ay Je SBeat ala ag Bar Alay eye HE TAM’, p. 115. 
(2) “arat ara sifa ga ate’, p. 130. 
(3) © @ral ara alaatea aia area’, p. 19g. 


(4) ‘op ara ataay feat Sa gra’, [bid. 
4] 
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121. Inthe article we get the expression ‘to be continued’, at 
the end, but it was not continued in the further volumes of 


the Series: 


122. Cf. The well-known verse <‘airat weqzdtaisd’,  etc., 
forms the nucleus, as li were, of the whole subsequent 

7] . / ° 

literature on Isvara vada, The locus classicus of this sloka is 


Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 30, 28. For further details see 
our note on /svara-vada (passim), 


123.15 7, 

124. 1. 28. 

125271, 528. 

126. pp. 10-19. 

127. pp. 75-76 (Ghowkhamba Sanskrir Serie: _ 
128. pp. 37-38 (Benares Sanskrit Series Ed.}. 
129. No. 61. 





130. 1. 7. 
131. Verses 877-883. 


132. IV. 1. 14-43. 


133, Cf, Siva-purana, Vayav ya Samhita, Uttarabhiga, VIII. 14. 


134. Dr. Schrader, in his excellent tract “Uber den Stand der 


indischen Philosophie zur Ziet Mahav ras und Buddhas” 
(Strassburg, 1902), has attempted to sum up the views of 
some of these theories. 


135. 1 say almost, as some of the other Vadas also (e. g-> 


yadrccha, etc.) reject the principle of causality altogether. 


136. Cf. Bhatta Utpala (on Brhat-samhita 1]. 7) “aqt wa 
wealie: cata ana: ERUTAE: | taaaia ane fafaagead 
walaa fasd afa’. See also Schrader, pp. 30-32; Kern, 
‘Manual of Buddhism’, p-. 134. 

137 


As to the reason Why and the circumstances under which the 
name lok#yata went out of popular use and was superseded 
by the term Carvaka nothing is definitely known. But it is 


138. 
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interesting to note that the meaning of the two terms 1s 
virtually the same. Cf. Nilakantha’s commentary on Maha- 
phirata, 1.91, 48 (Kumbh. Kon. Ed,), p. 164 > Midhava’s 
Sarva darfana-sangrha (Poona Ed.), p. 1. 


The word lokayata is explained as Casuistry (Vitandavada- 
sattha, Vitandasattha) by Buddhag hosa, and in the Abhidhana- 
ppadipika. Cf. Nyaya-mafjar! (Vizianagram Ed.), p, 2/0: 


‘af Te aiaraa fafa evergrigaae | 
Jafteuquatal a Ga: wea: Ul 


In the Vidhurapandita Jataka (Fausboll, ‘The Jataka, 
VI, p. 286) Vidhura declaims against it (‘a @a wlelatae’), 
where the commentator expounds the word as << faqusaeait 
wlplafanare 


But, cf, Anguttara-nikaya, III. 58. 1, Ill. 59. 1; Kata- 
danta-sutta 14 ; Assalayana-sutta (beginning }; Milinda-panha 
( Trenckner’s Ed,), p- 10; where the word lokayata stands 
for a branch of learning distinctive ot well-educated 
Brahmins. It is clear, therefore, from a glance at the 
testimonies of these literary usages that the word meant 
originally Vitandad or Casuistry and nothing else, and that its 
adherents brooked no authority other than their own. That 
Vitanda too has a recognised place in a well-organised 
System of Debate seems evident from Nyaya Sitra 4. 2. 50. 
What makes it repugnant to the orthodox community, 
therefore, is impatience of all authority. In Nyaya the 
function of Vitand@ is destructive, negative ( para-paksa- 
pratisedha) and is necessarily subordinate, whereas in Lokayata 
it is essential, and we know that without a constructive 
element, without a positive theory to propound (sva-paksa- 
sthapan@), a Sastra ceases to have any great interest and even 
value. Itis this negative element in general characteristic 
of the Lokayata school which-has earned for it the oppro- 
brius nickname of Nastika. 


For some interesting notes regarding this sect as pearing 
on the Mahabharata, see Hopkins, ‘The Great Epic’, p. 86-90. 
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139. II. 100. 38-39. 


140. Tb. 1- 

141. Vinaya Pitaka, Gullavagga, VY. 33. 9. 

142. Saddharma Pundarika, Chap. XIII. 

143. Weber, Bhagavar , II. 249. 

144. In the commentary on Saiiksepa-Sar raka 

re , the Svabhava-vada is alluded to, 

view to the N&@stikas and Madhusidana explains it, saying 
that it cOnsists in holding that the Product comes into 
existence Without any cause: “altofaa aey qactia :quta- 


aifea:”. Agnicit Purusottama adds - ‘waa ua e@gfeia 
aTaler:””, 


(1.528), where 
Ramatirtha attributes the 


145. See, Nydya-kusumafijali, 1.5  Guuzaratna in the Introduction 


to his commentary on the ‘Saddar/ana-samuce 


givesalso a report on the vi 


aya’, p. 13, 
ews of these Svabhavavadins on 
causation. 


146. Commentary on Gita, 16. 8. (Nirnaya Sagar Ed., p. 641). 

147, (a) While denying the effectuating Power of a 

and conceiving matter as move 

Parinama-svabkava the Sankhya too approaches the position 

of a Svabhivavadin. Cr the identification proposed by 

Nilakantha in his commentary on Mahabhirata, Santiparva, 

231. 53, p. 1635. But this 1s historically untenable]. But 

it has this difference from the above that the necessity of a 
nimitta is not here entirely dispensed with - 

(1) The Purusa, though exercisi 


nimitta by virtue of Its 





Nimitta-karana, 
d into action of its own nature 


ng no volition, js still a 
Presence merely. This Presence 
1s indispensable to set into motion all varieties of 


existence which lic eternally embosomed in the 
Premordial Unmanifest Maiter. 


(2) And the efficiency of adrsta is also accepted, in so far as 
It determines the Precise nature of the product, by 


removing the Obstructions which stand between the 


Cause and its gmanifestation as (1, e., transformation 
into) the product. 








148, 
149, 
150. 
151. 


Lo2, 
153. 


154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
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(3) In addition to this, the efficiency of Purusartha, viz, 
Bhoga and Apavarga, is admitted though as a Final 
Cause --uddesyatvena. The aim and purpose of all 
natural evolution is either one or the other, according 

as the Self is on the path of Enjoyment or of 
Renunciation. All movement is governed by purpose. 


(b) Of the 4 Buddhist systems in Nepal, of which Hodgson 
gave a brief sketch in his famous essay on the subject (Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. XVI, pp. 435-440), I feel disposed to 
identify the Svabhavikas, the Yatnikas and the Karmikas with 
sects which held svabhava, prayaina (will) and karma (adrsta) 
respectively as the sole principle of efficiency. The Aisvaryikas, 
of course, are the well-known Isvaravadins. 
under 1. 7. 
p- 13. 
Sarira°®, Chap. 1. 
IX, 47-52. Gf. Gommatasara, verse 883, where the reading is : 
“Cal ete gzant fared fanfaerardtet | 
fafaatt @ aera asa fa a aatilfa’ i 
The verse— 
cafien wei ald ewaAeaatedatiaa: | 
ea¢ fafaa aeq cararagaaiegia:” u 


—quoted in Sarva-darfana-sangraha ( Poona Ed., p. 4 } 
and in VaradarAja and Vardhamana on Kusumajjali—may 
also be compared. 


1.5 

Cf. Brahmajala-sutta, 1. 30-34, D.gha-nikaya, Vol. I; 
pp. 28-30; Milinda-paiha, 1. 443. 

Milinda-pafha, 1. 442. 

Cf. Udana, VI. 5. 


Sumangala-vilasini, 1. 118. 
Fausboll, ‘The Jataka’, VI, pp. 228, 237. 
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158. Quoted in Nyaya-kosa, 2nd Ed., p. 971. 

159, 1.7, 

160. On Mahabharata, Santiparva, Chap. 231.53 ( Beng. Ed., 
p- 1635 ). Cf. Bhatta Utpala: “q? ae} aiqigar ana: &A 
BRT ATended:”’. The following verse is quoted : 


“qaaltd aa at gat gare | 
e ° ~~ ° 5 
qa wasedat «= wfedareerory 1” 
—Commentary on Brhat-samhita, 1, 7. 


161. It seems to be against these Niyativadins or necessitarians 


that the tirades of the Yogavasistha were directed. 


162. Fausboll, ‘The Jataka’, Vol. V, pp. 228, 238-239, 


163. Verse 882. 





164. Vairagya section, Chap, 26, 
| 165 Verse 6 ( Nirnaya Sagar Ed,, Vol. I,p.5:). 
166. This seems to be a counterpart of the remarkable concep- 
tion which ascribes all rhythm inthe universe—nay, all 
vibrations in it—to the dancing sports of Hara and Parvati. 
167. In the 


Pauranic view Kala and Niyati are but forms of the 
Divine Energy, or more properly of the Divine Will, so 
called when this latter is concerned with the creation, 
maintenance and disruption of universe. It is rather a 
loose employment of the term, characteristic of the popular 


literature of the Puranas, and may be taken for what it may 
be Worth, | 


Cf, : 


“aamafaafa faafaatfedifa a 
THaaaaaa  aasara  aisaa 1” 
—Quoted in Vacaspatya, p. 4076. 


168. Kalidasa, in Raghuvarda, VIII. 46, says that nectar and 
POison may be converted into each other under God’s Will : 


“faqacaad ralaq wagad at faadizat=sar’. This shows that the 


<n 





169. 


170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 


174. 


175. 
176, 
177. 


178. 
179. 
180. 


181.) 
La? 
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properties of physical objects were believed to be the 
immediate result of God’s Will. 

Yogavaistha, Utpatti section, 54,22 ( Nirnaya Sagar Ed., 
Vol. I, p- 260 ). 


See, Schrader’s Introduction, loc. cit, PP- 62-66. 


Sankhya Sitra, II. 12.. 
See, Pratyabhijfia-hrdaya, Satra 9, p. 22-23. Srinagar Ed. ). 
Cf. J. C. Chatterjea’s excellent summary of the Saiva 


doctrines in the ‘Kashmir Saivism’, pp- 51, 75-83; Avalon, 
‘Studies in Jviantra-sastra’, part I. | 


For a very able and comprehensive survey of the materials 


bearing on this theory, see, Schrader, pp- 17-30. 
Benares Ed., p. 459. Gf. Hopkins, ‘The Great Epic’. . - 
Commentary on Samksepa-Jariraka, I. 928. 


Cf. Nilakantha on Mahabharata, Santiparva, 231.53. But 
Jayanta in the Nyaya-mafijari { P- 138, 9-17 ) gives a diffe- 
rent report of the astronomical conception of Time, In this 
view, it is urged, time is taken to bea series of movements 
of the stars and planets on which our notions of -succession 
and simultaneity depend. 


I do not see how to reconcile the two accounts except 
by supposing that they represent two- ‘different epochs in the 
history of astronomical notions. - 


Cf. Gunaratna, p. 15. 
Ibid. ) 


N'lakantha attributes, evidently, this chance-theory to the 
Arhatas: “qestkafaaafearacatarg’” = ( On Mahabharata, 
Santiparva, 231.53 ), : | 


Vizianagram Ed., p. 246. 


It is hard to say anything ‘conclusively in regard to the 
identity of this Brhaspati with the scholar of the same name 
who is associated with the foundation of a school of politics. 
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183. 


184. 
185. 


1 86. 


187. 


188. 
189. 


190. 
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Bhasa in the Pratim2 (5th Act) and Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra refer, the latter very frequently, to Brhaspati 
as the author of an Arthasgastra; and it is interesting to 
observe that in the Vidya@-samuddesa section of Kautilya’s 
work ( Mysore Ed., p.6), where the views of different 
Acaryas are cited as to the number and names of sciences 
fit for study, Brhaspati is quoted as holding that Vartta and 
Dandaniti are the only branches of knowledge which deserve 
to be specially cultivated: Anviksiki and Trayi—the sciences 
dealing with the super-sensuous— are ignored as of subsidiary 


importance. May not this be a fact of some historical 
Significance ? 


Cf. Vivarana-prameya-sangraha, P- 210-218: Sarva-dargana- 
sangraha ( Poona Ed. ), p. 4, 


Noted in the Bhamati ( Nirnaya Sagar Ed. )> p. 767. 


These 3 Satras occur elsewhere also; 
Kusumafijali-bodhani quotes the Sutra marked ( b ) in.the 
same form; the Sitra defining the Self appears also in the 
same form in the Gita Bhasya of Sankara (18.5 ) and Siva- 
sutra and with slight verbal alterations in the Pratyabhijiia- 
hrdaya ( under Sutra gth ), thus ; “Sara fafire ALITAKAT’. 


Varadaraja in. his 


It appears that some of the older materialists did actually 
attribute conscjousness to each of the atoms. But the view 
does not seem to have obtained currency. 


As to how this peculiar collocation Or Organisation results 
it is answered that the union of Parents is the immediate 
cause, and as a period of Universal Dissolution is not 
admitted the difficulty about the first Origin of Life and 
Consciousness does not arise —Brahmananda’s commentary 
on Siddhanta-bindu, p. 62. 


See Nyaya-mafijari, pp. 439-440. 


This frame of mind will make intelligible the principles of 
conduct involved in teachings like ‘soy Hal Ta aq’, etc. 


Nyaya-mafijar;, p. 437, 








191; 


ee pe 


193, 


194. 
195. 


196. 


Loy. 


198. 
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3.1.2; Gf. also Vedinta-sair: (J vananda Ed., 1915), 
pp- 95-96; Siddhantabindu with Ratnavali /f Advaita 
Majfijari Ed. ), pp. 56-57, 63-64; aid more particularly 
Vivaranua-prameya-sangraha, p. 181. 


Vidvan-mano-rafijin. { Jivananda Ed., 1915), pp. 95-97; 
Cf. Brahm inanda’s commentary on Siddhanta-bindu, p. 57. 


See Vedinta-sira, p.97; Nyaya Sitra 3.1 16; Nyaya- 
kandal‘, p. 72; Nyaya-mafjari, p. 441; Vivarana-prameya- 
sangraha, pp. 181-182. This old materialistic doctrine of 
Manascaitanya was recently revived with fresh vigour by the 
late Mahimahopadhy iya Rakhala Disa Nyayaratna; see his 
Tattvasira with his own commentary as well as its refuta-. 
tion by Pandit Hari Dasa Sastr-, M.A. 


Advaita Majnjar. Ed., p. 57. 

So far this view is exactly what Arcesilaus is said to have 
asserted in reply to the Stoic’s objection that scepticism 
makes life impossible, viz., ‘*Probabilty is the only rule: of- 
practical life’’. This is the doctrine of Probabilism. The 
difference, however, lies in this that while Arcesilaus doubts 


all knowledge, including even sense-perception, the Carvaka 
leaves margin for it. 


The position of the Lokayatikas is thus summarised in the 
Vivarana-prameya- sangraha, p. 211: “aaageaaa axad, 
CaMAaAs TATA, taUlaals Ta TTA’. 


In the original article we get the mention of ‘to be 
contined’ in the end. But we do not get any further conti- 
nuation of the article in the further volumes of ‘The 


Saravat Bhavana Studies’. 


Section I, Chap. 28, verses 15-16. 
“<Qaq WIMTAAeSAYTAATTATT | 
awalat weqetat <yvfaafadtad 1 


MABAgAeaey «= -EATATeA. TEA TI 
. aN 
ATA AT NAT area afe a eqwyraa 


42 
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SAaIe: WMaaalat Safa TIAaSRaAAI | 
qq avg wala oat: cae ag Tieatad 
aiea: Gaya Bast Sear | 
TT RAL WA AA AG IT AACA” 1 


19:. The Sruti also declares that the Para Sakti of the Lord is 
natural and that it is manifold in character ; Cf. “qe 
stflafada aaa cqiuifael aaas lea a’, Sivaditya observes : 


cquqeqt qa afwafasq: ae: fita: | 
aCAATAS TAA TI Wie Wea 1 
aaa acaeta ata araiza gay, 
wd al aoe r 
digiwaaaaiaa analaecaaaa: |, 


200. Gf. Sivanubhava Sivayog ndra (‘Sividvaita-darpana’, 
Chap. 1): “amend FaAneTT WHA SEG an farqSqat 
aiseirerafragiata  faeafacslafarataesmectangd faa 


wea ult agatisda qefastaqerathatiegqe, GHTOHTHTN 


aqua’. 
201. OF erareral wate fear wah gat, 
aa imat faunal: caeyr gia a faze faa’ i 
202. 


So in Valsuvism, more particularly in the Gaudiya and 
Vallabh ya schools, He is declared to be comprising within 
imself the Lover and the Beloved both (cf. Ridhikopani- 
sad). The / dvaita Saiva and Advaita Vaisnava are really 
ona par in their outlook on the Supreme Being, except for 
the attitude with which each approaches ijim in relation- 
ship. The true Saiva is a devotee anda worshipper, but 4 
Valsnava is nothing if not a lover. Aisvarya or the sense 
of Divine Majesty prevails in the former, Madhurya or Divine 
Fellowship in the latter. To the Saiva Sadhaka God reveals 
Himself as the Father, the Lord and the Teacher ; to the 


Vaisnava He is the Friend and Beloved, and sometimes also 
the Child. 





203. “Sad Tat waa aq «aUaTA | 
aza ealaegre ISSATATTIAI?’? 1 
204. 


“atgedans fess aqd ge ofa 
4 asia nema aastafa fakaag i 


SS eee = 


205, 


206, 


207. 
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SAIL GA a PTAA TTA: | 
waAKeAB Ala MStHaATaaM TTT: ti 
afaia gateaa asatfa awgzaa | 
eeqassiafa glawqazafafaeae:” 
Caqaa @ gad ayafesatiaar i 
Wqaraaisig  walgegaimaisaraaiwal ti 


giawant: ashe: farusfate eae | 
ACH IEHEAG aianeaala aq @ata:’’>—Anubhava- sitra: 


These terms are explained in Srikantha Siv icarya’s 
commentary on the Brahma Sutra 1. 1. 2 (Mysore Ed., pp. 
1(!-12). See also Appya Di ksita’s Sivarka-mavi-dipika on the 
above (Kumbhakonam Ed., pp. 121-125). 


“ag qeeqgueara | = Tread] faal asia alma | 
SqleaRaazaral avaralfa wears Ul 


QU wSqIaled FAAT ASAT: | 
qa ALAAAAT STATA | 
AY MSYAISA AMAT WaT | 
alapaizararar ave fasfa i 


TTACASTATA geaataarala: | 
RIKATTAKA a aaeeqyggaa’ i 


Cf. the first verse of Utpala’s 13th Stotra : 


Caner gqagiazan ai ofa ferafag zg sal 
aieaaia waat aaa: cafaat fave ca gfean” ul 


Ksemaraja in his commentary explains the term samagama — 
as samivesyaikadhvam and viraha as svarilpapratyabhtijidnam. 
In the Siva-purana (Vaya. Sam, Pt. 2, Ghap. 13) the verse 
appears in the following slightly altered form : 


caaa aa fasta aiad weararaqg | 
aaa aeait carat cTaaly a sead” 

The Rudrayamala and Merutantra also contain the same 
definition of Diksa (see Pura’caryarnava, Benares Ed., 
p. 40); so the Dev!-bhagavata XII 7. 5, Cf, also Siva Sitra 
III. 22, with Ksemaraja’s Vimarsini (pp- 114-115) and 
Bhaskara’s Varttika (pp. 69-70); Siddhanta-sikhamani, Chap. 
VI. 11-12, (p. 85). 








Sad 
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208. Cf. Anubhava-sitra, V. 40 57. Also Siddhanta-gikhimani, 


VI. 13-14. 


“TCS ATA CCAACAPANNA: | 
a: Taaaqaara Fadiaf at wary 


g 


Sr ‘marito 9 tad ‘| rya adds P4 “eatie fama fegra: HIBS aqqed- 
aaa: ParaaeaSagaan Pasta” | 


209. Chap. III 


210. Cf. Anubhava-sitra, V, 15 5G: Siddhanta-Sikhamani, VI. 


211. Kriya refers to what is offered 


212. This 18 Practical] 


213. From this it ig ap 


__the lsopani.ad C 
| aT AT aegiat? etc. 


14, Sivadvaita-darpana, Chap. III. 


by the Guru to the disciple in 
his hand, i.e, the Sivalinga. The rule is that an 


linga (one made of crystal, moon or 


sun stones, or one 
Prepared from the rock of Srivaila Or obtained from the bed 
of the Narmada river) 


has to be secured, sanctified and 
Worshipped, and thereupon the teacher has to draw forth 


by means of the so-called A nkusa-mucra from the head ( 1. e. 
Sahasrara) of the disciple the Saivikala and infuse it into 
the litga. This Process resembles that of lighting one fire 
from another already burning ( qatqe eteavfagq )» He has 
then to draw OUcin a similar manner the Jivakala or Vital 
Power (Prana) of the disciple and settle jt on the liviga. The 
two kalas are thus balanced With each Other, and the linga 


is then placed in the hand of the disciple with instruction to 
hold it on his body 


auspicious 


yan explication of the central teaching of 


It is compromise in SPirit between the 
absolute rejection ( Satanyasa ) of Vedanta and the utter self- 


Sual life. (For a masterly analysis of 


this Upani aq and its exposition vide A. Ghose’s papers in 
“Arya”, Vol. 1), Cf, Gta, III. 19. 


Parent that the two acts—or rather the 
tWo attitudes— are not so much as two distinct attitudes 
25 TWO phases ‘of the! sarne indescribable reality, so that 
What is Bhakii ( Faith ) on the part of Jiva is really the 





- the idea involved in its first couplet , 


sr ~~ 


.) 


214. 


215. 


216, 
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other side of what is Prasada ( Grace ) trom the view-point 
of Ivara. There is no causal relation between the two. 
This will remind one of the famous statement in the Bhaga- 
vata wherein it is said that whatever is offered to the Lord 
comes hack reflected to the soul and tat the best way of 
securing a thing is to sacrifice it unto the Lord : 


Gara saw frasragel art wargfags: wel aie 

TAA vad faqdta art agraa sfagea aa Fat’ i 

The two acts are really simultaneous. See, Madhusidana 
Sarasvati’s discussion on this point in his commentary on 
the Gta, VII. 14 (Nirnaya Sagar Ed, p. 360) Cf. Miestar 
Eckhart : 

‘‘Thy opcning and His entering are but one moment 

( Underhill, Mysticism, p. 159 ). 


“nga Olea  BATaeAgn 1 
naar Sifear aa sagataarafe i 
“~ be 
wIssdy way west 8 aARAA 
afeaqdaaa wie yqyt ofesaaaT i 
fraecaa alfa az aq wawaa 
WUSATAATaT: ata aral fe afea:’ 
cqrqgzaraa fe afeent Saar 
aT ataat «ale cas wat 
a alia agiseay ama: aisit a faa | 
aaa  faaaisfeaq after saa” 4 —Anu- 
bhava-suitra. 
The latter verse occurs with some variation in Utpala’s 


Siva-stotravali, sfora no, 1 (Verse 18). 


‘Caaf alfa: west PRAT 
afer emaqzeqiarg fratarar a fe feat u 


ayt watfaa an arafaaser air) 
WFATaA FAL Pals Teale Barra: u 


aqqeqia ward aAer faa a 
avizad aalfa fear arafaar afq y 





= 
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Ag aaaSIN ZAqra aimarlata: | 
maBae = oSaaT af Gaz | 
7 RAG Al ata Slwiaar: eaqaraa.” | 


2i7. Gf. Saaliageqatat sant qea: gar 


qaqa: geal te ale: atat aaldar’ t| —Anu- 
bhava-sitra, VILL. 73. 


212. CRSA AEA BIT AG BaAAT | 
aqgnagd fet gqeaaaq SOC tc: a 
Tage eneqeA WET aeq TAs | 
TA Te Berg wafiqasy 1 
RIFZUBIAST ay aIaETAAAT | 
MSA Fqar Goh taa zadd HAA ti 
feeeet fray erra a Sea: | 
aa feyad sy fex a AAAI 11 
aag fasta Tags = aaitaay | 
Tae: Wiata wis era 3 


4 WaT 

WaAg aNa Tag: adage: | 
Q 

Tate aq: AIARASIN = zaqh” u 


219. ‘eat area Aq sea maa 
waaay warts VATE waa 
aie Wafear whe wT TAN fe 
ata why Ta wea 
ASTI TIM gE gga aa NAGA | 
Waa ae cere TRAIT tl 
Ata ee a1 = AM aferdafa: | 
SaaaTaT waif meer galsaTia th | 
fame = fitaiss fartreacotealy | | 
SAarHaaT waft sarge qeaeate” 1 
220. The name ig var 
and Saundada. 





iously spelt as Sondala, Saundala, Sondada 


221. Benares Sanskrit Library’ s Ms., 


fol, 38, lines 5-6. : 
999. Fol 10a, lines 5-6, 
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293, It had been a famous and familiar maxim even in the past. 
The wording of the verse bears such a close resemblance to 
the style of Vakyapadiya that even without any verification 
one would feel inclined to set it downto the authorship of 
Bhartrhari. But really confirmatory evidence is not altogether 
wanting. Thus, Nagesa Bhatta in his Laghu-mafjisa 
( Ghowkhamba Ed, p 377 ) as well as in his Parama-laghu- 
-mafjisi ( Benares Ed. of 1913, p. 29) ascribes it in the 
plainest terms to Bhartrhari. And it seems to be possible, 
on the consideration of the logical context, that it occurred 
somewhere in the second Kanda, where many slokas are 
missing in the printed text of Gangadhara’s edition ( Benares 

.. Sanskrit Series \. 


Balambhatta ‘n his commentary, called Kala, on the 
Majijisa, quotes the> whole verse asin the Nyaya-kaustubha 
and assigns it to Khandana-kara (Chowkhamba Ed.,p.380). But 
in the Ghowkhamba edition of the Khaydana-khanda-khadya 
( p. 168 ), though the reading of the first line is the same, 
the second line reads differently, thus: ‘HatMary Walaa taa:- 
siqafagaeta’. Andin the Medical Hall Press edition of 
this work ( p. 104 ) the first line too has a different reading, 
the same as in Bhatta Raghava’s commentary. It may be 
further pointed out that this sloka is also found in Kuma- 
rila’s Sloka-virttika with the following reading of the second 

. line ( the first line being identical with that in Nyaya-sara- 
vicara ) : Qala: Raa aeg TIT Bama’ ( Verse 6 under 
Codina-sitra, Chowkhamba Ed., p. 46). The above will 
serve to reveal the state of confusion existing in the minds 
of the older writers as to the the original source of this oft- 
quoted couplet. And I believe this was due to the fact that 
Vakyapad ya had even then gone out of general use. 





224, See, Tattvacintamani, Sabda-khanda, Bib. Ind. Ed., p., 276 
line { and Mathurgnatha’s note upon it, p. 276, line 12. 


225. <afmeaeanial fe ad: afafatetaar aegis sqta efa. aa 
Q a as € 
qa dain alnada avagq adtariaaatary waragrd aafa 
qT FeaeayKaA ’—Yoga-bhasya, IIT. 13. 
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226. In popular Parlance, however, 
as the dharma of 


Py 


228. 
229. 


230. 
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one dharma may be described 
another. 


The arguments in Sinkhya-karika, v1Z., ‘sqaratartaig’ , etc., 


are in consonance With our ordinary experience which justifies 
this restriction. An effect, to be brought forth, requires an 
appropriate material (and appropriate subsidiary causes ). 
This is SO, because we are dealing with limited Prakrti and 


with limited human resources. But to the Yogin, to whom 
the entire Prakrti is Open, it is easy to evolve any thing from 
any thing. 


Yoga-varttika, PP. 260-261. 
Cf. Yoga-bhisya : “gaara g raftarorga goa”, under 
Satra, III. 13, 


The atoms remain the Same, but their qualities change. 


231. safer zeqeq Taadfadt zalsageqhs: algonta:” — Yoga- 
bhisya, ITT. 13. ; 

“32. “Sastre ya} wa a fasgiz ad’ —Brahma-vidy.-bha- 
wt, P 146 ( Adv. Maj. Ed. ). 

233. III. 13. 

234, 


235 


236. 





cafeatis fiz Waltavaaem, artenfy GANFATHARy Fats wa 
Aaa eae sR”. Again - “aemaeg ge ga after”. 
Balarama POints out (p. 210, foot-note 3) that the three 
parinamas are reall 


Y Cases of avastha-parinama or they are all to 
be labelleg as dharma-parinama, since all the 


’ permanent abode. 

Tad a goafe qnaanafes, ad @ qm 
bhasya, ITI. 13. 
P. Brahm inanda Bhirati, 
seems to deny that in the sta 
there coulg be parinama. 
Parinama, even if sadrsa, w 
of Equilibrium of Gunas in 


mutations are in 
the dharmj a; thei 


g 
ico rire 
IVA” — Yoga. 


in his Sarala-samkhya, p. 17, 
te of equilibrium ( samyaoastha ) 
He says that the admission of 
ould militate against the theory 
) Pralaya, for parinima ( vaisamya ) 
and samya are contradictory. Bhirati’s objection seems to 


me unfounded. It rests on a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of Parinama. 


« 
NS 


237. 
2358. 


Behe B 


240. 
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Cf. Conservation of energy. 
Yoga-bhasya, III. 14. 


The question is : How, then, can the Yogin call back 
the past, though he does not usually call back, but revokes 
only a phantom, an exact duplicate, of the past. 


Cif, the original meaning of the term conception. 


Cf Yoga-sutra, IV. 32. 


241. Yoga-satra, II. 22. 


242. 


243. 
244. 
245, 
246. 
24-7. 
248. 


This is the doctrine of And@di-samyoga: “atatlgadata: e173 
sanfierarale: dala) sareata:’’—Yogabhasya, II. 22. 
The Naiyayikas, as arule, reject the possibility of contact 
being without a beginning. According to them Samyoga, 
which is asia faa nif@:, must be due to motion, either of 
one or of both. But Ajasamyoga also is. sometimes admitted. 


Cf. Nyaya-virttika, p. 466. For eternity of Samsara, see 


Nyaya-bhisya, 3.1.27; 4. 1. 2; Nyaya-varttika, 1. 1. 2; 


|. 1. 19; Nyaya-mafjar', p. 499. The relation which is 
_ expressed in Yoga as acontact between Purusa and Prakrtt., 


( or rather Sativa, ie., Citta } appears in Nyaya as the 
contact of the Self with the Manas ( Nyaya-mafijar!, p. 499 ) 
or with the body ( Nyaya-bhisya, 3. 1.27). 


Pafica/ikha in Yoga-bhasya, IT. 22. 

Brahma Satra Bhasya, IT. 1, 36. 

Cf also Sankara-bhasya, 1. 3, 30, 

By Y. \ahalinga Sastri, B. A., B. L., Mylapore. 
Vol. II, Pts. 3-4, pp. 226-237. 


The present writer pointed out long ago: ‘Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha, in his Preface to the Vadivinoda, pp. 1-2, places 


Sankara about Sarmvat 1585. But in view of the positive 
- evidence adduced above it is no longer possible to hold this 
date as true’’—The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana 


Studies, Vol. III, p, 151 (Reprint Series No. 2, p 59, fn. 230). 
43 ‘ 
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249. 


250. 
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In my paper on ‘“‘Mimamsi Manuscripts in the Government 
Sanskrit Library (Benares)’’ I assumed (vide p. 178 of The 
Princess of Wiles Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, Vol. VI; 
Reprint Series No. 3, p. 236) 1587-1653 A.D. as the 
probable date of Appaya Diksita. But this may now be 
rejected in favour of the date Proposed by Mr. Y. Mahalinga 
Sastri. Sankara Bhattal, the second son of Narayana Bhatta, 
was the author of a criticism on Appaya’s Vidhi-rasayana. 
Sankara’s time is about the end of the 16th century, his 
father’s commentary on the Vrtta-ratnakara having been 
composed in 1545 A_D. This too shows that Appaya lived 
in the 16th century and not later. This Sankara Bhatta was 
one of the Gurus of Bhattoji Diksita (Indian Antiquary, 
1912, p.11). Gf. also Bhatta Vanda Kavya, Kanta Bhatta. 
Kamalakara, Sankaya’s by-nephew is also quoted by Appaya 
Diksita ( S.K_ De’s Sanskrit Poetics, Vol I, p. 266). It may 


the 16th century as the probable age of Appaya Diksita 


(See, <A History of Sanskrit literature’, Clarendon Press, 
Oxferd, 1928, pp. 396 & 481). 


See, ‘History of Ve 


danta Philosophy’, by Swami Prajna- 
nanda, Vol. III 


Rama Ti 


\ rtha was also the author of a commentary on 
Sankara’s Upad 


eSasahasyi. 


The Gury of R 
4S mentioned jn 
sahasri and Sanks 
Tattva-candrika, 
on 


ama Tirtha was one Krsna Tirtha, 
Rama’s commentaries on the Upadesa- 
€pa-sariraka, There is a manuscript of 
4 commentary on Anandagiri’s Vivarana 
S Pajicikarana, by an unnamed author, 
mself as the pupil of Krsna Tirtha and 
a (India Office Catalogue, p. 733 ). | If 
aisthe same asthe Guru of Rama Turtha, 
ould be a contemporary of Nrsimha, rama, 
annathasrama. Nrsimha was living in 1546 
year 1550 A D. assigned to Rama Tirtha is 


ankardcarya’ 

Who describes hi 
Jagannatha dram 
this Krsna Tigth 
Rama Tirtha Ww 
the pupil of Jag 
A. D. Hence the 
quite plausible, 
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51. Khanda Deva refuted the views of Apa Deva II and of 
Ananta Deva II in his Bhatta-dipika and Mimarmisi-kaustu- 
bha. Sambhu Bhaita, Khanda Deva’s pupil, says plainly 
in his Prabhaval , a commentary on the Bhatta-d pika: “qeq 
“TIN BaMtagatfeiaa: TA FIT alga geste,” and 
“Qa Weis THAT T +agilerd gsaqia:” Khanda Deva must 
have been avery old man when he died, for he was the 
Guru of Peru Bhatta, the father of Panditaraja Jagannatha, 
who belongs to the middle of the century, 





252. At the end of the article we get the mention ‘to be con- 
tinued,’ but it did not continue further in the Series. 


253. The list of the Mundamala Tantra being taken as standard, 
the three and six additional names which occur in Sammo- 
hana Tantra are: (i) Candesvar!, Laghu Syama and 
Triputa, and (ii) Vanadurga, Salin’, ASvaradha, Trailokya- 


ae . : 4. a 
vijaya, Varahi and Annapurna, s 


254. Patala 1. 


255. This is according to Tolala Tantra, but the Sakti-sangama 
names the Bhairava as Kala. 


256. Cf. Pura ‘caryarnava. 


957. The story runs that Brahma, Visnu and others being unable 
to confer Brahmanahood on Visvamitra, Narada advised 
the latter to invoke Mahideva. ViJvamitra acted accord- 
ingly and received the one-syllabled mantra of Kil. from 
Siva, but for all his hard penances he could not propitiate 
the Goddess. Visvamitra felt disconcerted and cursed the 
Goddess to be deprived of all worship. Siva explained to the 
saint that his mode of worship was improper and that he 
should correct it in the way he suggested. This being done, 





the Goddess was pleased and appeared in company of Siva 
to ViSvamitra who asked for the boon, viz., attainment of 
the glory of a Brahmana, Kali looked at Siva, who embraced 


the saint and conferred on him what he was so long striving 
ior. 


258. p. 724. 
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239. This is the Sakula form of the Goddess, which has a 
distinct aspects, viz., gentle ( saumya ys rough q ugra ) anc 
extermely fierce ( mahakrara ). The Niskala form is unique. 
260-261. Tara, with the initial and final syllables removed i‘ 
N la-sarasvat. ( Mantra-mahodadhi, fol. 28 t, Bkajata 
also is little different from Tard so far as the Mantra is 


concerned. Its Mantra is either 5-syllabled ( é. g., in the 


oS 
case of Nar iyana’s Mantra ) Or 22-syllabled, in which 
case the Rsi is Patajali. 


The expulsion of Divodasa 
from Benares is said to have been effected by the power 
of Tara Mantra. 


262. The Mantra is 32-syllabled ( 
This is generally known as 


263. The Mantra is 2-syllabled, The Goddess ig described as 
white-complexioned and 


ten armed—Mantra-mahodadhi, 
fol. 927, 


Mantra-mahodadhi, fol, 39 ): 
ah ividya. 


264. 


Sarasvat is no 


t exactly identical with Vagi 
Mantra. There 


are several Mantras of 
syllabled, of Which the Rsi, Chandas a 
Virat and Vag svar; 
(worshipped b 


svar in form or 
Sarasvat'—viz., (i) 10- 
nd Devata are Kanva, 
I1-syllabled; (iii) 38-syllabled 
I-syllabled (Mantra-mahodadhi, 
e Goddess corresponding to the 
ned, Standing on a white lotus 
929 ); the Goddess of (ii) is des- 
ned and either riding on a swan 


a pair of lotuses in hands (Mantra- 


(ils 
y the Jains);(iv) 

The form of th 
) is white-complexio 


"mahodadhi, fol. 
Cribed as white. 


or holdin 
Mahodad 


Mantra (i 


comp lexio 
8 a Japamala and 
hi, fols, 930-531 


265. [lth taranga. 


266. Patala XVIII. 


267. Paialas Ilé& I. 
268. i.e » In Kamikhy4 (in Assam), 
269. Or to the 


yamala. 


Kam ikhya hills in Assam, according to Brahma- 
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270, The Brahma-yimla described the Czn@cara in the following 
terms : 


‘Caaigaaa: wal Alaa: watl wT 
qi waa fei amd avonfgeri 
aa va qa: wel aaa) faa aafaq 
a faa feat a acai aetfafarn 
aMaAaeylatieseerateartean: 

ais a wate aq  fafaacd aaa 
awa aerate a aeaig¢ay | 
aagr sag «= adiaeata: |= BaASTA: 
aeifaaaddl 2a afe amin aaa 
aiet Aa antea) faatera gad fara 1’ 


271. Cf. Purascaryarnava, p. 782. 
972. Gf. Prana-tosin', pp. 720-722. 
973 Cf. Ibid, p. 719. 


At the end of the articlein the old Series we get the 
mention ‘to be continued’, but it was not further continued 
in the Series. 


274. This section was originally published in open leaves. But 
the edition became scarce and the growing interest in Indian 
philosophical thought rendered a_ republication of the 
text necessary. 


275. Preface to the edition of the Kalpasitras of Parasurama as 


published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XXII, 
in 1923. 


276. Preface to Para'urama’s Kalpasitras, p. x. 








9277, P. Laksamana was well aware of the weakness of his argu- 
ments, for he admits that the Kalpasiatras are not in a dialo- 
gue form He adds, however, that the concluding passage 
of the work shows that it is a dialogue between the Master 
and his pupil (Ibid, p. X). But it must be pointed out that 
there appears to be nothing in the text of the Sotras to 
warrant this inference. 
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278.<s% AQ AEB aRadl aI 


4 
aq fa wa ageqmwarza: 
AVTMENBEATA Al Halgla:”’ etc. 


279. See, Pura ‘Caryarnava, Sundar -stava, p. 20: 
Tea anfanar’, etc. 


280. This is the view of Sakti-sangama Tantra. But in the 
Vaisnavism associated with the name of Sri Caita at 
is represented, not as identical with Krsna—which position 
is reserved for Ridha—but as a Sakti Whose function is to 
preside over Ntkufija, where the eternal sport of the Divine 
Couple takes Place and from Where all] 
Radha-tattva-sudha-nidhj 


281. Mundamala 
282. Ibid. 

283. Patala |. 
284. Pura! 


“aqilaziat ofear 
nya, Lalita 


are shut out, Qf. 
for further Particulars. 


Tantra, Patala |. 


Caryariava, pp. 13-14. 


285. It Should always be borne in mind that the Absolute suffers 
TLO change, not even when throu 


tation. Jy remains always 


OSE Vision is dim 


Sh its power it assumes limi- 
pure and undivided, although 
med it appears as multiple. 


to those wh 
286. The Work 


has been 
Series, 


Baroda, No. XV, 1920. 
287. Cf. Ath. Sam. 11,2, 95. y 

Srhya-sitra, 3. 8; A 
288. VI. 86.9]. 


Published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 


aja. Sam, 16. 28; Poraskara- 
svalayana-grhya-sitra, 4. 8. 


Sect Was led by Sakti, son of Vasistha and Guru 
Gopiyana. The 


Kaladamana sect was represented by 
Pastamba, the Gury of Krithe'vara. Dhanada (= Kuvera) 
headed the Kapalika sect and had a disciple, named 
Arnodara, Who was a Sadra by caste. Dhanada is described 

asa Mahéoratin. 
290, Vayaviya-sarmhita. 2nd Chap. 


291. Siva-purana, y (a) 28. 15-16. 





292. 
293. 


294. 


295. 


296. 


297. 


298. 


299. 


300 


301. 


302. 
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p. 10. 

The editor in the foot-note (p- 109) adds that it is a Yoga 
work of the Hadi class belonging to Saiva school. 

The Sanskrit name of this place was Kayavarohana, literary 
the place where the body (of Siva) descended. It refers 
to the story that Siva incarnated himself in this place in 
the form of a human figure holding a club in hand. A 
temple of Lakuliga is still to be seen here. An inscription 
is found in the neighbourhood of the temple of Ekalingaji, 
at a distance of 14 miles from Udaipur. The Siva-purana 
(Santkumara Samhita, 31. .2) refers to Lakuli of Kayava- 


rohana as one of the 68 forms of Siva. 


The story is given in the usual] form of a prediction. 

In this Inscription, however, the name of the third 
disciple, as given above, appears as Maitreya. 
Farquhar believes that Lakul sa was a historical person 
and lived between the ages of the Mahabharata and Vayu- 
purana (Rel. Literature, p.- 147). Theage of this Purana 
is taken to be 300-400 A.D. Hence Lakul’sa is placed at an 
earlier date. Fleet says ( J.R.A.S , 1907, p. 419) that 
the figure of Siva with club found on the coins of Kushan 


King Huvishka represent: Lakulisa. 

Ratnatika observes that its character as a guna is from the 
standpoin: of Pasupata System, but according to Vai-esika 
it would be dravya. , 

Hasita is attahasa—side splitting laughter, with lips etc., 
gaping wide, 

Gita refers to singing of songsin praise of Siva and in 
accordance with the canon of the Science of Music. 


Dancing must be according to the dictates of Natya-sastra. 


Hudukkara is the utterance of the sound ‘Huduka’ in the 
manner of an Ox-bellowing. This is a sanctifying sound 
produced from the contact of tongue with palate. : 


Ratnatika, p. 10. 
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303. 


304. 


305, 


306. 
307. 


808. 


6 “aafeare sta: 
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This anteriority of the Reality in its essence to the creative 
process is to be regarded more as a logical than as a temporal 
antecedence For creation, being in sense an eternal process, 
is co-existent with the Absolute and marks a moment in its 
being. The temporary process involved in creation is really 
a consequence brought on by the action of Time on the 


eternal Kalas thrown into its vortex under a transcendent 
influence. 


The Sakti-satra ascribed to Agastya says; “fagafa: AAVETS 
seaisty faearmar atead stafa’? The commentator observes 
here in regard to the significance of the word matrad—“@a@4- 
“aT a aaieta gar, alfa Gla aealtraat aq zeymqata ’. From 
this it.is evident that even in the state of Pralaya or Periodic 
Repose te Universe does not disappear altogether, but 
exists in a subtle con dition, 
form when the 


the souls whic 


only to re-emerge in a concrete 
subsequent creative stage sets in. In this state 
h are not yet favoured with saving knowledge 


and are invested with adrsta continue in the caitanya, toge- 
ther with the 8rosser and subtler elementary matters: 


aa qaafezaat a Wasa Aas zaAA afmatqeat 
MAMA: J qt qapzatfy CSALATOT a@ piqtaaist 72 ga 


CWEW Teaseiaagin faaia’—Bhiskara Raya, Sctu- 
bandha. 


Bharctrhari 
of the Wo 


» in his Vakyapadiya speaks of a supreme state 
€vealed background of the triple manifestation 
rid and of what reveals it: “qeal ala: W TH”: 
He refers evidently to the. Para Vak or Sabda Brahma which 
eternally reveals the Transcendent or Para Brahma. It should 
be noted that this revelation does not divest the Absolute 
of Its transcendent character, it is never caught in time or 
a psychic process. | 


Cf. the Sruti ; “MARA augiaa wra:’’, etc. 


Uhe “xpression ‘in a sense’ is meant to bar out the perpetual 


activity of the Sakti which is co-extensive With and equiva- 
lent to:Eternal Rest. 


Cf. Ajfiavatara: «arena aaa aa fiegahreatt”. 
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310. 


311, 


312. 


313. 


314. 
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This corresponds partially to the Para Brahma of Vedanta 
with the difference that it has sva@tantrya, Whereas the 
latter 1s neutral. 


The appearance of Linga out of the A’itiga is everywhere a 
similar process. The Sankhya system conceives the Prakriz as 
Alitiga (unmanifest ) and the Mahat, the ‘first begotten’ 
one, asthe ZLinga, which emanates from Prakriti out of its 
union with Purusa The origin of Linga-body out of the 
Causal-body is also similar. 


The three sides of this triangle stand for three kinds of Vak 
(viz., Pasyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari}, three cosmic 
functions ( viz., Creation, Maintenance and Destruction ), 
three aspects of Siva (viz., Vama, Jyestha and Raudri or 
Brahma, Visnu and Rudra ) and three aspects of Sakti (viz., 
Iccha, ]fiana and Kriya ), 


franfetfa aa aanigadifan:”. 


_At the end of the article we get mention of ‘to be continued’; 
‘+ but it did not further continue in the Series. ‘hk tp 


That the cessation of the modalities of the Mind is in_ itself 
no criterion of Wisdom is recognised by all the Sastras and 


até h by the people who have some experience of the path. The 


system propounded by Patafijali makes a clear-cut distinction 
between the cessation due to’ physiological or even psycho- 
logical causes ( Wana. Hawata aatfa ) and that which 


‘follows as amatter of course from the rise of Intution or 
Pi ajna ( SUANAT AANA aatfa ). Intution is the legitimate 


offspring of the Samprajiiata Samadhi which developes itself 


.steadily and through continued practice from proper 


| Sadhunas ( upaya NP ize Sraddha, Virya and Smrti. The 


ascending courses of this Samadhi serve to clarify the 
Intution and liberate :t from the - discursive elements of the 
lower nature The purity of Intution implies an effacement 
of all the Samskaras and inhibition of all the Vritis and its 
own disappearance in the end, .This is Yoga proper, from 
the standpoint of Patafijali, in which .the individual spirit, 
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standing on itself, becomes the witness of the gamer 
itself and in its becoming ( though the process of age 

for the observing subject has stopped ). The Buddhists also 
were aware of this distinction in Nirodha The difference 
between the Pratisankhya-nirodha and Apratisankhya-nirodha 


which has be n described with such de 


tails in general treatises 
of some of 


the Buddhist sects is in reality this very difference 
in another shape. One is reminded in this “cnanianenae of 
the interesting story of the Buddhist scholar Kamalasila, 
the disciple of Santarak-ita, who was invited from Magadha 
to Tibet by its King Thi Shron Den t-an and had a learued 
controversy on this very question with the Great Chinese 
Monk Mahayina Hoshang (900 A. D. ). Hoshang maintae 
ined that if the mind was kept absolutely free from vikalpana 
emancipation from Worldly existence (hava) was possible. 
This freedom from thought or vikalpana corresponded in 
his opinion to the state of niralamba which was the ideal 
to be aimed at. But the’ position of Kamalagila was that 
the absolute negati nof mental activity implied an absence 


of Pratya:ehsana Prajna ( critical knowledge ) without which 
Perfect knowledge ( samyak-jiiana ), which was transcendent 
( loka-vi gata ), could not arise. ° 


The inactivity of the mind 
10US state could not ensure eternal freedom 
for which the rise.of transcendent wisdom 
aveksana Prajna wa 


S indispensable. 
At the end of th 
nued’; but it di 





Or its uNncOnsc 
from vikalpas 
through Praty 
vss € article we find the mention ‘to be conti- 
d-not continue further in the Series. 
z here are differ ent Ways.of computing the number of births 
o £ach of the main divisions of life. The Garuda-purana 
Chap. 11 ) 


syle ‘peaks of the rour Yonis, each of which com- 
Hoe EWo Million and ten thousand sub-species. 


316. 


317. ‘Quoted in Bengali 


‘Vi-va-kosa, Vol. XVI, p. 89. 
318. 1. 56. 


, in the section on. Aitareya Upanisad ). 
3:19. Sarirasthania, III, 93. 


320. In Prapaficasara I, 
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321- The Chandogya Upanisad ( VI. 3.1) says: “aut aedut 


322. 
323. 
324. 
325. 
326. 
327. 


328. 
329. 


qarat aivta dif waka esa stangafasafafa’. This 
employs the term bija instead of Yon: as the source of animal 
variation, and this is held to be threefold. But Bidarayana 
( Vedinta Satra, 3. 1. 21.) observes that the third type, 
viz., Udbhijja includes samsokaja ( samsoka = sveda, Ratna- 
prabha ) type ( trtiya-sabdavarodha yi Satkaricirya points 
out here that Udbdhkijjais of two kinds—viz, sth@vara and 
jangama—the former meaning plants and the latter svedajfas. 
The word Udbhijja, according to him, means bhamyudakod- 
bheda, which is common to both kinds, though the two kin ds 
are mutually distinct. Hence the four kinds mentioned in 
Aitareyaka are also correct. The Ratnaprabhi points out 
that plants issue forth from earth, whereas the Svedajas 
( ynkadi ) from water : ‘“afayaiaa aaa aaifgeg; seagehrar 
qatte agafafa 2:”. Suregvaracarya in his Varttika on 
Daksinamirti-stotra speaks of four kinds of Jzvas in this 
order, vit., Udbhid, Svedaja, Andaja and J arayuja. This is mi 
order of atatfaafaamaza. The Siva-gita (,8.2) also refers 
to this fourfold class of Yoni, The Sankhya Satra (5.111 ) 
recognises the four Yonis and notes that the origin of bodies 
may be different also. Among the different kinds of bodies’ 
he mentions Samkalpaja, e.g , the bodies of Manu, etc. and. 
Samsiddhika, e.g., those produced through Mantra, Ausadha, 


etc. 

Caraka, Sar rasthina, III. 23. 
Cf, Ibid, ITI. 24. 

Ibid. 

Cakradatta, IIT. 25. 
Prapaficasara, 1. 64, 


Brhadaranyakopanisad, III: 9; Sankara Misra on Vaisesika 
Satra 4. 25. 


p- 57. 
1. 49. 
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320. 3.10. 19-20. The Bhagavata speaks of six species of plants, © 
Riz’, (i i ) vanaspoti, which bears fruits without flowers, 


acho Se 


:( 11 ) osadhi, which dies as soon as.the fruit is ripe, ( iii ) lata 
“or creepers. ( iv ) tvaksara, e. g., bamboos, ( v ) virudha or 
“hard creepers and ( vi ) druma, which fructifies after flowe- 
..ring. The explanation here adopted of the name is accor. 
“* ding to Sr:dharac | ‘rya, All these are described as “sealaa: 
aaa aeagat faafao:, which. implies that plants take 
se nutrition in the lower part which courses upwards, have a 
Pa -_stupefied consciousness. and possess an organic and unmani- 
ie fested tactile sense. Mr. G. P. Majumdar’s rendering of 
_antahsparsa_ as. ‘Possessing. sensation of touch’ ( .Vanaspati, 


p- 58 ) leaves unconsidered the specific. significance of the 
.., term antah- Sparsa. 


331. “aa geradteaerany aaa arent a4 
332. aT Aaararaisfr TH ABraM ATTA mea afaaat wa 2”, 
3332 p. 185. 


384. For a detailed treatment, see, G, P. Majumdar, Vanaspati, 
- Pp 27-65. digg) 


3353, -p, 28. 


. 


336. It appears to be Pra’ astapida’s personal opinion, for even 


_Udayana, who commented on him was not able to reconcile 
himself to this viewpoint. Udayana plainly says (Kiranaval , 


PP- 57,58) that plants have bodies. Ssidhara ( p- 35 ) 


defines Sthavara as implying absence of voluntary movement 


( SeataAer ), Which exists in all the earthly objects in — 
Common and differentiates Sthavaras from the other two- 


vsayas, thus : “aay eqrearemtfe araqigag Sanfaatst 7 HAZ’. 
Vacaspati Mi-ra, in the Ny iya-varttika-tatparya-tika, 


P- U4). also "shows Pra‘astapida’s view that plants are not © 


Sariras. 


337. Chap. on K igyap’ya Vaméa. 


338 vide Sabda. 


kalpadruma, s. v., Svedaja. 
30 |. G6. | 








340. 
341. 


34. 
343. 
344. 
7, .Sttra 1, 3.27. 
345, 
346. 


349 


. NOTES 
II. 8-9. 
Ibid. . 
Ghap. VIII. 5-6. 
cs pe ! 
Pra ‘astapada, pp. 28-29; see also Bhimati undér Brahma 


Cf, Kiranavali, p 71. 


In the Peta vatthu ( 1 6) there 1s a discourse in hich a 
female preta is said to have told’ Maudgalyayana that she 


- ‘produced 5 sons a day and ate them. up and yet she has no 
satisfaction. .This shows that pretas which are Jarayuja also 


_ exist. According to some Nijjhama-taghika pretas are exclu- 


“s::, Sively a- -sexual. 


347,: 


348. 
349. 


350. 


Cf. the Abhidharma kofa Karik i IIT. 96—<staTeay sivaa. 


"aqarag:: 23? > 
Under II. 2. | 
Cf. Udayana—“qq’ qraera Ast: aAaaT’, Ny iya-kusuman jali 


II, under verse 3. 
Cf Nyaya-kusuminjali, I: cg DAHA ATT HTAATITTE) fratoreia- 
afagia amaiaqalasisqaiseea”. It is also called Nirmana-citta 


‘in view of the fact that this Kaya and Citta are mutually 


convertible. It is said that the great Rs Kapila appeared 
before his disciple Asuri in this body and explained to him 
the mysteries of the Sastitantra. Cf. : corre tagtieatatotfara- 
afaga Begs WATT quai faaraarara ara Tara? — 
Yoga-bhasya under Sitra 1. 25. 


351 Nyaiya-kusumafjali, II, 3. The Yoga school recognises several 


other means ( besides Yoga or Samadhi ) by which sucha 
body or citta may be assumed, e. g., birth in a peculiar 
species ( janma), potency of herbs ( osadhi ), .penances ° 
( tapah ), mantra, etc. But none of these bodies is free from. 
Karmasaya. And there can be no teaching of divine wisdom — 
through a body which is essentially impure, The will-born 











350- 


352, 


» The Nirmana-kaya is assumed {or renderin 


_ 40t in one of 


_ Catory actions, j, e., the 37 
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( samkalpaja, ¢. & > Manu ) and natural ( stiastdd hone, produ- 
ced through mantra, ausadha, etc, ), hodies mentioned in 
Sankhya Satra5.11, come under the category of Nirméana- 
kaya mentioned in Yoga Sutra 4. 1. But the question is : Does 
the will-born ( samkalpaja ) class coincide with the medita- 
tion-born ( dhyanaja ) type of Patafijali? The latter class 
has asmita for its basis. The Buddhists also have their 
theory of Nirmana-kaya. The Mahasanghikas and the 
Vetulyakas hold that the so-called historical Buddha or 
Sikyamuni was only a phantom ( Nirmana-kaya ) of the 
transcendental Buddha ( Lokottara) and was an Upapa- 


duka or a-sexually born. They say that the Ritpa-kaya of the 


“ transcendental Buddha is eternal, unlimited and pure 


{ anasrava ), always in Samadhi, never sleeping or dreaming, 


all-knowing ‘and ‘always enlightening Sentient beings, The 


historical Buddha is only an appearance of Him at will. 

. 8 service to worldly 
beings. The Mahayana-sitrailaikara, the Vijiaptimatrata- 
siddhi, the Abhisamayalankara-karika, the Lankavatira,, 
etc., all affirm this great truth. But it 1s believed that the 
Nirmana-kaya is not meant’ for bei ngs of all grades. The: 
Vijfiaptimatrata-siddhi Says that it appears for Sravakas, 
Prthagjanas, Pratyekabuddhas and those Bodhisattvas who are 
the 10 bhamis both in pure and impure lands: 
The Abhisamayalankara-kapila also holds that the Nirmana- 
Raya appears for Sravakas and Bodhisativas not in bhaimis and 
that the actions of Nirmana-kaya are transcendental (asamsara) , 
because they are associated with a body which is related to 
the Real Kaya or Svabhiva-kaya. It describes the 37. purifi- 
steps through which the Nirmana- 


kiya passes (N. Datta, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism, 


Pp. 116 )- The Lankivat 


ara regards the Nirmana-kaya as free 
| trom riya and -samskaraand endowed. with bala, abhijfa and 
' Vasita, , 
‘p.54. 


353. 


ri | f . , é 
Susruta f Sarirasthana notes that even ordinary 
| | us rae, 
men may recollect past lives, But this is consequent on self- 
purification irk | | 


354. 


356. 
357: 
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‘ccatfaan: Taaeg aad Wages: | 
vated aay aul: qaafaeae ATW” 


Here the word Parva-deha means bodies which have passed 
away. Bhavitah means those whose minds are purified 
( bhavita ) by Sastra-bhavana. Cakradatta also observes: 
calfageatiziaiata fe sayaa anat fagd aa) al apraraTd 
aagfa seg TqATARa: aaaT aT @ eaTa arama” 
( Garaka, Sarirasthana, III. 19). The Garbha Upanisad 
( Sec. 5 ) observes that the foetus in the 9th month recollects 
its previous birth and realises good and _ evil -actions® 
“(aaa alfa) va off wef, qaqa a sa faeefa’. But 
when it comes out of the womb it feels extreme pain ‘and 
under‘the touch of Vaisnava Vayu. forgets its past memory 
and the past actions: -“sq alfagit anal araondisaaiat 
Weal TAA WAAAY AMNag AYA Aeqecagr + eavia Teaaonia, 
aa gat Yay fara ha” ( Sec. 7 ). 


The Siva-gita- (8. 12°) says that che bodies sof gods and 
rsis are. mental ( manasa), springing as the commentary 
notes, from the mind ( manah ) by virtue of Yogic power. 
Kiranavali, p. 55. 

Cf. Gita (4.9): “ara ea aa facay”. 


Mahavastu 1, p. 143; 11, pp. 14-15, 16, 20. The Lalita- 
vistara refers to a Ratnavytha: in. which the Bodhisattva lives 


inthe mother’s ‘womb. The Abhidharma-ko‘a (3. 9) speaks 


of upapatti-vasitva of Bodhisattvas, i.e., power of choosing 


the manner of their birth. 


358. 


359. 


360. 
86}. 


Sampasadan ya Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, III, 
pp- 98-99. 


Modern. Science’ regards as a-sexual reproduction the 
division of simple organism (e g, Amoeba ) into two or 
more parts. The ‘purely vegetative reproduction of ° plants 
( bulbs, cuttings, ete. +) are also a-sexual. 


Pragastapida-bhasya, pp. 2o09. 
Caraka, Sarirasthana, IIT, 12. 
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362. 
363. 


365, 


366. 
367. 


368. 


369. 


are wide differenc 
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1. 3. 27. 
Caraka, Sar rasthana, III. 12. 


What really happens is that fish do not copulate, but their 


ZOO-sperms On being ejected swim about for a long time 7 
the water until they come2 in contact with the eggs spawne 
by the female. This intermingling gives rise to fecundation 


and impregnation ( Esoteric Anthropology by J. L- Nichols, 
M.D., p. 106 ). | 


It is Well-known that the fertilised eggs of the queen bee 
develop into females but non-fertilised eggs become males. 


Under Vedanta Satra 3.1. 19. 


See, Satapatha Brihma 


1a, translated into Hindi, Jaipur, 
p- 130. ° 


At the end of the article 


we get the mention ‘to be 
continued’, but 


it was not further continued in the Series: 


“AMR ata: Tat” has almost become a proverb in Sanskrit. 


That Murari was a great author, and not merely a dialecti- 
clan, may be 


Presumed ( Cf. Catalogue of the Deccan College 
Library iE } | 


As to the relative Priority of Kumirila and Prabhakara there 


€s of opinion ‘The reader is referred for a 
Point to the following : Ganganiatha Jha, 
School of M'mArhsa; A. B. Keith, fies 
Kuppuswami Sastri in the ‘Proceedings 
onference, Vol. II; Gopinath Kaviraja, 
€ English Translation of Tantravarttika 
a), pp. xiv-xvi. According to Madhava’s 
mudi Prabhakara was the: author of nie 
dono ligk abara Bhisya—viz., ( i) Vivaraye, 
iy “8, and ( ii \ Nibandhana, in 12,000 slokas, Brhati 
ie “nother name of this Vivarana ( Cf. ‘Proceedings of the 
Third Oriental Conference, pp. 477-478 ). But it seems 
Probable that Nibandhana was from another pen. Vacaspati 
Mm the N yaya-kanika and Parthasarathi in the Nyaya-ratna- 


discussion of this 
‘T he Prabhakara 

arma M MAaliisa; 
of the Oriental C 
‘Introduction to th 
( Bibliotheca Indic 
Sarvadar’ ana-kau 
commentaries on 





2370, . 


376: 


Ls 
378. 
+379. 


“ey { 
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~“yaali refers to the two authors as distinct. But Ramanuja 


also in the Tantra-rahasya attributes to Prabhikara two 


- commentaries on the Bhisya, a bigger one called Brhati and 


a smaller one called Laghvi- There is apparently no diffi- 


_ culty about the identity of the. Vivarana and Brhati, But if 


» the Nibandhana is really proved to be from a, different pen, 


» the second and smaller commentary, to which both Madhava 


and Ramanuja refer, remaiis still to be determined. 


371. 


372. 


313, 
374. 


Pp, Vil-1x, 

The Princess of Wales Sarasvatt Bhavan Texts, No. 4. 

Cf. Madhava’ S se eadariana kanraudi and Ramanuja’s 
Tantra-rahasya. | i 

Cf. Colophons at the end of V. --4, VI. 1 and 2- 

Dr. Hultzsch’s er ( Report, No. 11, p, 137 ) reads 


it as Tigambi family and the name of the river appears there 
as Saka. The Colophon of the Manuscript noticed by 


--Dr. Hultzsch reads ‘garmHlaea Gaz from which it would 


375. 


seem that Varadaraja was of Atri family, 


This Varada is to be distinguished from the famous Varada- 
carya of Vatsya family who was the author of «Tattva- 
nirnaya’ and was the nephew and pupil of the great Rama- 


-nuja Sudar’ana, the writer of Sruta-prak isika, a commen- 


tary on the Sribhasya, was pupil of Varada. 


He says plainly that though he is able to write an indepen- 
dent treatise on the subject ( Vidhantaram }, he is satisfied 
with writing a commentary only, simply to give out the 
traditional view which is not generally known ( @zslaraisa 
EBA: UA ). 


Cf. Hall, p. 180. 
Peterson, Ulwar Catalogue, p, 14. 


A ° ° * 
The Sloka-varttika is otherwise known as Kiriki and the 
Tantravarttika as Tantra-tiki. Kumirila was perhaps also 
the author of two works—one, the Brhattika and the other, 


oe 
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380. 


381. 
382. 


383. 
384. 
385. 


386. 


. 387, 
388. 
389. 


390. 
O91. 


392. 


593, 
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the Madhyama-tiki, These are now lost and were at:ribured 
to him by Krsna D va in the Tantra-cadamani and by 
Midhava Bharati in the Sarvadargana-kaumudi (see; Procee- 
dings of the Third Oriental Conference, pp. 475,529). 


For a detailed study of the date of Kumirila and of certain 
episodes in the story of his life, see my ‘Introduction to the 
English Translation of Tantra varttika’, published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Catalogue of Calcutta Sanskrit College, Indian Philosophy» 
No. 184, p. 117. 


Called by Somesvara himself ‘aneataaarsanidaaed- 
Maas. 


Also called Sarvopakarini or Sarvanavadyakirini. 


See, fol. 876. 


“aeaataaraaisag agai qq | 
lagna adtatirai faraat aqeaaeate” U 
Published 


in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series ( No- XXIV ) 
in 1923. 


Mitra, No. 1999, 
Notices, Vol. III, No. 116, pp. 74-75. 


° -~ ® . I- 
“Se we Sa aff caesai az AeAelstgT ATAaAIAAIA 
sNanNd, waa fefad’. 


1 e ; he 
Bhairava was a famous Vedantist and patronised by t 
R ‘jas of Sesa family. 


e 
Appaya’s own commentary on this work bears the nam 
Sukhopayojan’. 


3 
The author describes himself as carfia facta 1qalTAAaTS > 


his father as ‘a gaftaraaartafaadaygarfacae farsea- 
TTaITIaAH and his elder brother as ‘alfiafaaadzeralat- 
AAI. In the Colophon of Raja Cadamani Diksita noticed 
by Hultzsch (II, p. 139 ) Venkate/vara is also called 
‘sig c fanart -adarmeqaea-arfia Prerarraataarstt’- 


Written sometimes as Nithila or Nillala, 





- ¥ 





394. 


39). 


396, 


597, 
398. 
399. 
400. 


401. 


+02. 


403 


404, 
405. 
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See, Haul, p. 185. 


Described by his son as well-versed in both the schools 
of M:imamsa. 


Raghunatha belonged to the Bhiradvaja family and was 
the son of Midhava and grandson of Rimakrsna Bhatta 
Bharadvaja. His elder brother, Narayana, was the father 
of Mahadeva, father of Balakrsna, father of Mahadeva, the 
famous author of Nydya-siddh inta-mukt ivali. 


India Office Catalogue, p. 900. 
Vol. I, p. 404 b. 
New Series, Vols, XIV—XV. 


Why does Bhaskara call the available portion of the Sutras 
as Adyanta-vihina ? That the concluding portion was lacking 
is, of course, clear, But not so the initial part. 


The reason of the nomenclature is furnished by P. 
Rama Migra Sistr. in his edition of the work. It is not 
known when the last section became obsolete. But Ramanuja 
probably knew ot it; cf. his Bhasya on Vedanta Sutra, III, 
Pradanadhikara. | 


Bhaskara’s pupil Jagannatha in his Bhaskara-vilisa says 
that Bhiskara was born at Bhaga and brought over to 
Benares by his father. Uminanda, Bhaskara’s pupil, says 
in Nityotsava-nibandha ( 1745 A.D.) that Bhiskara came 
originally from Ri‘ij and settled on the bank of the river 
Kaveri in Cola country. : 


Sometimes his father is described as ‘qequnafaaeraa- 
MATA, 


. But see, ‘Introduction to Vyavahara-mayikha’ by P.V. Kane 


(p- IX, fn. 1), where it is pointed out that Narayana 
Bhatta commented on the first pada of the first chapter and 
the first two padas of the sixth chapter of the Sastra-dipika. 


or Gangadeva. 


or Nagapasa. 
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406. 
407. 
408. 


409. 


410. 
411. 


412. 


413. 
414. 


415, 
416 


417, 


418. 
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India Office Catalogue, p. 455. 
Peterson, Ulwar Catalogue, extract 117. | 


N lakautha’s daughter was m pried to Mahideva II ; 
Bharadvaja, son of Balakrsna, son of Mahadeva I, son of 
Narayana Bhatta, son of Midhava, son of Ramakrsua. 
Mah ideva II’s son was Divakara, the author of Dharma- 
sastra-sudha-nidhi, composed in Sa jvat 1740 or 1683 A. D. 


Tithyarka, Acararka, etc., are the parts of this cyclopaedic 


Work. Divakara’s son Vaidyanitha Wrote an Index or 
Anukramanika to this work in Samvat 1750 or 1¢93 A. D. 


In Nyaya he commented oy Udayana’s Kusumaijali | 
Karikas, Raghunatha’s Cintamani-didhiti and Vi¢vanatha’s 
Bhasa-pariccheda; in Sinkhya on the Karikas of [-varakrsna; 
in Yoga on the Sitras of Patafijali; in Vedanta on Madhu- 
sidana’s Siddhinta-bindu; and 
Sandilya Sitras. His Ved 
_Bhatta-bhasa-prakisiki 


in Bhakti-gastra on the 
anta-vibhavana in Vedanta and 
in Mimamsi are also well-known. 
Jammu Catalogue, p- 111. 


Cf. Garbe, Catalogue of the Un 


iversity Library of Tubingen; 
Oriental Section, 


p 34; and India Office Catalogue, p. 703. 
The owner of collection bein 


g unwilling to have his name, 
disclosed, no attempt Was ma 


de by me to find it out. 
Benares Edition, p. 231. 


Vol. II, p. 190. 
P. 216, 


- Vol. II, p. 145-147. 


These Sutras are: “aay THAT ; asa fan: ; AAT ; 
THAT: ; AY ; aA: Aare and afadaiy:’”’. Po 


There are two printed editions : 


Calcutta Edition= CE (aifgeqaa) pp. 165 with Bhasya by 
Narendra Natha of Brahmani Kunda, 
Purana Prakasa Press, Maniktolla Streét;~ 
Calcutta, 1929. 


{\t 
o La wt ial 
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; Benares Edition — BE 


419. The recensions are : 


Five Mss, of the Government Sanskrit Library Benares, | 
marked A, B, C, D and E. 


A=fols. 1-21 (with Kramad:piki) ; Scripi— 
Bengali ; Complete 


B=fols. 1-11 ; Script—Nagar. ; Complete. 
C=fols. 1-4; Script—Nigar: ; Incomplete. 
D=fols 1-4 3 cript—Nagari ; Incomplete. 
E=fols 1-8 ; Script—Nagar: ; Incomplete. 
Ad=The Ms. at Adyar Library. 


490, CE reads the first Satra as ‘atqid: Aaa AT ‘ 


49|. A, Band CG (5) read the two Sitras as ‘@av: aftaaz:”. "35 
does the Calcutta Edition (6). The Benares Edition too (6) 

reads them ew: but the reading ‘q@azq;’ is replaced here 
with ‘qa: 


422. A, B and C (6} and _ the Calcutta Edition (7) read the three 
-_- Satras together with the addition of particle “q at the end. 
D and E also do the same,’ the serial number of the Satra 

. being 7. 


493. Viz., Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatana and S .natkumara. 


424. Mentioned here as naris, female ones. It may be of interest 
to note that in Vaisnava cult, of which Radhikopanisad 
represents an aspect, the souls are conceived as faminine. 
Sr krsna Himself, the Supreme Self is the only Purusa in. 
this view and the rest are His Prakrtis or Saktis.. Even in 

the Gita ( VII. 4-5 ) the Jzva is described as the Prakrti of 
[<vara, along with Nature ( the Aoyakta of Sankhya ), 
with this distinction, however, that it is higher ( Para ye and 
that the latter is lower ( Apara ). . 


The passage in the Radhikopanisad, which refers: to 
Radhika ( =araea or eutfacttafte of the Deity). as the. 











“958 


425. Ling and Yon; are tw 


426, 


427. 


428. 
429. 
430. 


431. Ibid. 
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Immaculate source of Universal manifestation, finds hs 
closest parallel in the Saying of the Upanisad, ee 
afeaatia waif ward’, ete. _And it also implies that ror 
the Fulness of Divine Joy ( Ananda ), by an apparent sp “ 
within Itself, by a process of negation or contradiction, = 
( corresponding to Samvit-sakti ) and Sat ( corresponding 
to Sandhini-sakti ), the so-called Purusa and Prakrti, have 


finally evolved (much in the fashion indicated in Safi 
philosophy ), 


the Divine Father and Mother. 
creative flux, and ab 


upholding them ) is t 


They stand at the apex of 


Ove them both ( also Permeating and 
he Eternity, 


This is important, foras Lila 


“Partkara they have their use 
even in the Eterna] Realms ( 


Nitya Dhama 2 
For the worlds being infinite 


; Urse in cvery system of Indian Thought. Cf. 
Kusumifjali (II Stavaka ), Siva-puran a, Schrader, ‘Intro- 
duction to the Paficaratra’, P- 29. See also Caitanya- 
(Titan tal “Sarai. English Translation of the above, 
PP. 273.275. Tattva-traya ( Benares Ed. ), p. 66. 

fol. 1b. ) 

PP: 238, 2309. 

Peterson, 


Ulwar Catalogue, p. 252. 


_— ——- % . 


See 


a 
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432. “aq ala Aerqarat seraterrarenitqet aaa TATIRAL ET; 
TAMAR AAASA Heal’, 


433, p. 256. 


434, But in the meantime the reader may be referred, for some 
interesting notes, to our ‘Introduction to the Kusumafjali- 
bodhani of Varadaraja’, pp. t-x ( The Princess of Wales 
Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, No. 4, - Government Sanskrit 
Library, Benares ). 


435. The verse hasa double meaning, applicable both to the 
workin hand as well as to a handful of flowers to which 


it is likened. 


436. It is better to take the words Svarga and Apavarga in their 
usual sense than to interpret with Vardhamina Svarga as 
‘intensely desired’ ( utkata-raga-gocara ) and Apavarga as the 
two forms of Mukti, viz., lower ( apara ) and higher (para) 
or Jivanmukti and Videhamukti, Vardhamana observes that 
both the kinds of mukii being attainable by the same means 
what the author really aims at is the Para@-muktt, together with 
Jivanmukti. Tous, however, the interpretation of the word 
Svargaas ‘intensely desired’ seems to be far-fetched and 
strained. When the usual and primary sense of the word 
is quite consistent with the context there is no justification 
for. running of the track in search of a secondary 
meaning. Yaradaraja too is evidently of this view, but 
he notes thai there was no need for bringing in the question 
of Svarga. He justifies it, however, on the ground that as 
people whose minds are full of worldly desires cannot be 
drawn up to the contemplation of God except by an appeal. 
to the sensuous element in their nature, i.e., by placing be- 
fore them some alluring prospect (e. g., heaven), it has been 
purposely introduced by what is called the Usffenrare : —< 
‘qettignat Tins atass aaa zquiqiaiag’. The motive is 
that even such men will be disgusted with the sparks of 
evanascent pleasure shining glow-worm-like in the midst of 
thick darkness of Pain and will desire to get Release from it. 





437-438. The word gotra means ‘the name of the Rsi in whose 
ine one is born, the ancestor being a son or descendant of 
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PL hr interesting historical notes on 
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: Z ‘ ° ‘‘qarat 

one of the seven great Rsis and the eighth ee ol pad 

aaa eat aq qq Mawearaay”. The Ww tt 

means, ‘the Rszt chosen by the Yajamina in 7 . si aetete 
Vardham ina says: “aqq;: ta ast Haar: gaz: 


‘ ic. te 
these words, see; 


1; S 
. » ¢p -oceeding 
1 e mn the ‘PI 
.. Vaidya’s paper “taotra and Prayara’, 


439. 
440. 
441. 
449, 
443, 
AS, 


“445 


449, 


449, Vijiiina Bhiksu says : 


Our Paper on « 


Series No. 3, p. 19-28 ), 


? oona, 
. « _— > ad or P 
and Transactions of the First Oriental Conference’, 


Vol. II, pp. 34.45. 
Cf. Nyaya-satra, IV. 1. 19-21. 


Vedanta-satra, Lil. 2.38. 
TV; 


IX. 23. 


Sankhya-sitra, III. 51, 62. 
Ibid, IIT. 6]. 


- Ibid, Il. 9. 
“446, 
447, 


Thid, v. 2. 
Vbid, IIT. 8-83. 
Ibid, TIT, 54, 


: . HASTA: 
“Fal Ié aI: Gaafagfa cada Tefas 
Wet: Seaway gay 
TI. 54, 


1S on 
vafta?—Siikhya-pravacana-bh sya 


; Sdikhya-sitra, I, 95. 
» Ibid, 111. 57. 
; Ny 


aya-kusum Lijali ( Benares Ed. }, p. 68. 


. 4-6, and 
For the meaning of this term, see, Yoga-satra, IV ? 


: les 
Nirminakaya’ in ‘The Princess te a 
arasvati Bhavana Studies’, Vol I, pp. 47-60 ‘ 4 


Quoted in Vy.isa Bhisya on Yoga-sitra I. 25. 


: . He is 
‘That this refers to Kapila is beyond rng masts 
usually described as Paramarsi and the teacher: 
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( Gf. Sankhya-kiriki, No. 70 ). But it seems to me open to 
suspicion whether Vyasa, who quotes Pafncasikha, meant to 
support the current Sinkhya notion on che question. What- 
ever Pajicagikha may have meant himself, Vyasa certainly 


understood by the epithets Adividvan and Paramarsi the 1, 


zy? 
Supreme Lord ( Paramesvara ), and not any Janya Isvara 


~ zl 
merely. For the context speaks of eternal Jsvara, whose 


Lordship and Omniscience are unlimited and who is the 
Teacher of all teachers. The Giti actually speaks of Kapila 
as the special manifestation of Divinity among the siddhas: 


“<faarat afaat af.” ( Giti, X- 26) 


*sto be understood the system of Patafiall, 


By ‘Yoga’ 
as Udayana clearly states. 


455. I, 26. 


456, The word svatantrya, as used by Udayana in reference to 
God; has a peculiar sense in Pisupata literature. From the 
Ratnatika on Bhi-sarvajiia’s Ganakarikai (pp. 9-10 ) it 
seems to stand for the Lordship ( Aisvarya | of Mahesvara, 
consisting of Jaana-sakti and Kriya-sakti. The former (Jana = 
Sakti ), though one, 1s five-fold according to the difference 
of the objects, taken severally and collectively. It is natural 
and unlike the secondary ommiscience ( sqaltaaama ) 
of Brahma, etc. The latter ( firaleéd atfem: ) is of three kinds, 
viz., Manojavitva, i.e., the power of doing a thing extremely 
quickly, Kama-ripitva, i.e, the power of assuming and 
using infinite forms by mere Will, independently of Karma © 
and Vikarana-dharmitva, i.€., association With unsurpassed 
Power ( Aisvarya ) even though He is without body and 
senses, ( Cf. also the section on Pasupata Darsgana in Sarva- 





darsana-sangraha ). 
457. Vardhamana, Prakaza. 


458. In the-Viyaviya Samhit 1 of siva-purina ( IL. 24.177) the 
Mahavratadharas are the Kalamukhas. Mahavrata means 
eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
With the ashes of human carcasses, etc- ( See Ramanuja on 


46 


ee 
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Brahma Sitra, Pa.upata Adhikarana ). In the commentary on 
Malat madhava Jagaddhara calls it the Ka@palika-vrata, 
and Dr. Bhandarkar confirms it saying that the ascetics in 
the Kapale:vara Temple ( District Nasik ), Who were 
evidently Kapilikas, are described in the grant as Maha- 
Uratinse 


In the Vedic, Jain and Yoga literatures, however, the 
word Mahavrata conveys a different sense. 


459. Ahirbudhnya Saihita, Chap. XI et seq. 
460. I. 1. 50. 


461. Schrader, ‘Introduction to the Paficaratra’, p. 112. 


462. II. 24. 177. 


463, Madhavacarya, Sarva-dar ‘ana-sangraha, Saiva Darsana; 
Bhandarkar, ‘Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc.’, pp, 124-127. 


It is strange that of all the Saiva systems Udayana speaks 
only of the pq upatas and the Saivas, The ViraSaivas as 
a distinct sect had not Probably been in existence at that 
time. But why does he not mention the name of the so- 


called Pratyabhijiia system or the . Trikadvaitavada of 
Kashmir ? 


464. XV. 16-19. 


465. The word Tirtha means Sampradaya, ‘line of spiritual 
succession’, and one who initiates such a line is aptly 
described as Tirthankara. 


466. These aghatikarmans correspond to a certain extent to the 
so-called prarabdha hkarmans which result in Jati ( = Nama 
and Gotra as named here ), Ayuk and Bhoga (' =Vedamya ). 


467. This is how Vardhamina explains the terms. 


468. For details see Our paperon ‘The View-point of Nyaya 
Vai. esika Philosophy”, in the first Volume of the Sarasvati 
Bhavana Studies, pp. 29-34. \ Reprint Series, No, 3, pp. 1-18). 





469. 
470. 


471. 


472. 


473. 


474. 


NOTES } O1O1 1. $68 


For this see Introduction. | 
Vardhamana, p. 12: 


Vardhamana observes that the use of this qualifying 
phrase is intended to create a sense of disgust (with the world) 
in the minds of those who are out for release ( qagaray ) 
or to emphasise the fact of varieties in product ( laa Pasa- 
aay ). These varieties are meant to point to variety in 
adrsta. WVaradaraja noces that reading is naikavidha and 
duhkhamaya. Naikavidha means ‘everchanging’, i.e., con- 
tingent, Kadacitka; duhkhamaya is meant to suggest that every- 
thing should be considered as miserable ( gw@aaaUIaaT ); it 
is not used as a logical ground ( sadhana ). Or it is intended 
to show that even the opponent must resort to causality 
( hetumattva) so as to shun misery which is heya. The reading 
anekavidha also is known to him and he takes it separately 
from duhkhamayatva and understands its significance as 
‘variety of products’. 


The denial of hetu and pratyaya is attributed to Gosala and 
to Purana Kassapa in the Pali canonical literature, It will 
be of interest to note that hetu-nisedha and svabhava-varnana 
(I & V) are both connected with Gosala’s Parinaima-vada 
which ought to explain the variety in the world by (a) 
Niyati, {b) Sangati ( =Paryaya ) and (c) Bhava ( = Svabhava), 


Udayana’s sense of the word Anupakhya is pretty certain. 
But originally, the word might have had, lke the term 
‘Sanya’, a slight different sense, The meaning of Sanya is 
‘free from the four possible modes of predication, viz., 
affirmation of being and non-being, simultaneous affirmation 
of being and non-being and simultaneous negation of being 
and non-being (aasalfefafage)’, and if the sense of the word 


_Anupakhya was similar it was the doctrine, prior to the rise 
of Mahayinic Buddhism, of Saiijaya Velatthiputta who | 


denied the possibility of all these modes of expression. 


p. 317. 
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At the end of the article we get the mention of 
continued’, but it was not continued jin 


‘to be 


the further 
volumes of ‘The Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bh 


Studies. 
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